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OME one has said that there is no house, no 
matter how many rooms it has, big enough for 
two families if they must.come in daily contact 
with each other. No additional reason is needed 

for a resumption of our house-building, which has been 
suspended for nearly three years. Tens of thousands— 
yes, hundreds of thousands—of families are living amid 
conditions that militate against happiness and real 
home-making. No woman can be a queen who is only 
half a queen, or one-third a queen, for such has been the 
shortage of places in which to live that several families 
have had to live in one place, to the disadvantage of 
themselves, the community, the nation—and the salva- 
tion of their own pocketbooks. But the strain on the 
pocketbooks has eased up, and there is no valid reason 
why the threads of our normal life should not be again 
woven into the old pattern and ideal. It is true that 
practically everything costs more than it used to, but it 
is probable that we shall never go all the way back. It 
is not certain that we should. But that is not the issue. 
The undébatable fact is that we need houses, must have 
houses, or take the consequences. 


Every Man for Himself 


T is, however, useless to make this a social matter. 
We are individualists. We do things because we want 
to do them, because we need to do them, because we get 
a profit out of doing them. If my town needs five, or 
ten, or any number of houses, I won’t build one of them 
for the good of the town, but because I need it or can 
build it at a profit. The whole matter resolves itself, 
then, into a problem for individual solution. If you 
want a house, build it. Don’t wait for the community 
to build it. It won’t doit. And don’t wait for the spec- 
ulative builder to build it. He can’t. He has no money; 
he never did have any. He used to be able to borrow 
eighty or ninety percent of the cost of the building. Now 
|e can borrow barely fifty percent, and having no capital 
to span the gap between the mortgage and the cost of 
the building, he can’t build. And don’t wait for the 
capitalist to build your house. He wants a bigger profit 
than legislatures are inclined to allow him, and so he will 
putshis money where the laws do not trouble him and 
their minions are at rest. If you want a house, don’t 
depend upon any one but yourself: dig in and build it. 
Now is the time to study plans, to make decisions, to 
bring dreams to reality, to say “I'll do it.””. Everything 
to make a house—bricks, lumber, cement, hardware, 
labor—is coming down. Houses should be going up. 


We Say: Build 


UT this is no time for carelessness or slipshod methods. 

So surely as you do not plan to the utmost of your 
ability your house will weigh you down. Go ahead, ves; 
but go ahead with your eyes open. During most of last 
year Goop HoUSEKEEPING advised no one to build; 
building costs were beyond all reason. It now advises 
building because with care in planning, wisdom in con- 
tracting, diligence in inspecting, it is possible to get a 
house that is worth what it costs. 


Some More Work for Women 
WENTY-ONE years ago the relation of the father 
to his child partook of the nature of a property 
right. The courts could enforce this right, but on the 
other hand they were often powerless to enforce the duty 
of the father to his child. Since 1899 every State in the 
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Union has passed juvenile court laws except Connecticut, 
Maine, and Wyoming, and these three states have passed 
laws dealing with some of the problems usually included 
in the juvenile court law itself. The extensiveness of this 
legislation is the best evidence of the former unsatis- 
factory viewpoint of the law. 

- The law, however, has in most states simply changed 
its viewpoint; its procedure remains the same. Of the 
175,000 children’s cases brought before courts in the 
United States in 1918, approximately 50,000 came before 
courts not adapted to the handling of children’s cases. 
Of more than 2000 courts, only 321 had a special organ- 
ization for trying children’s cases, and in every state 
children awaiting trial were still being detained in jails. 
In eighteen states they were not separated from old and 
hardened offenders, though in many of these states the 
law requires such separation. This, apparently, is 
another of those cases in which something is needed to 
give vitality to the law. Permission, not a mandate, is 
given to treat the child offender as one in need of educa- 
tion and discipline rather than punishment. The 
machinery awaits setting up; the operators are to be 
secured. The child offender will not get proper attention 
at court until some one sees to it that he does. Wouldn’t 
this be a good job for vour Parent-Teacher Association 
or your Mothers’ Club? 


The Goblins’ll Git Ye—if You Let ’Em 


OME folks are looking over their shoulders all the 
time, putting no faith in either rabbit’s foot or 
whistling. What they see would make no difference to 
the rest of us if they would only play the man about it. 
But unfortunately they do not. A lot of these ghost- 
seers spend a part of their time on Capitol Hill at Wash- 
ington. You have no idea of what they do there unless 
you have watched them or read the Congressional 
Record. If you have done either you have lost some of 
your faith in government of the people as Lincoln meant 
it. This would have been poignantly so during the four 
days the Senate discussed the Sheppard-Towner bill. 
Ever so many Senators were seein’ things. Others saw 
the facts and fought manfully for them, but could not 
save some of the best provisions of the bill. They com- 
promised and got the bill through, but it is not the bill 
Goop HovuseEkEEPING has worked for ever since the day 
it was introduced by Senator Sheppard. Senator 
McCumber and Senator Smith of Georgia attacked the 
most constructive section of the bill, the one providing 
for ‘medical and nursing care for mothers and infants 
at home or in a hospital when necessary, especially in 
remote areas,’’ and succeeded in having it eliminated. 
The ghost that Senator McCumber saw was the whole 
nation asking Uncle Sam to hurry up and send a-doctor, 
assuming that if he looked after a confinement case in a 
tenement or on a remote farm he would be equally re- 
sponsible in a case of gout or German measles. And 
this ghost, which can’t be seen without ghost-glasses, 
scared the whole United States Senate. The ghosts of 
mothers whom no amount of mere instruction can save 
had no effect in the presence of the fear of establishing a 
precedent. It is to be hoped that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will insist that the provision for medical and 
nursing care, when necessary, be restored, that the nation 
let its mothers know that it will not desert them at the 
edge of the valley, but will help them through. To fight, 
and run away-—when before has the nation stood for a 
thing like that? WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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A SONG OF 
MANY LOVES 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 
Decoration by John Richard Flanagan 


HEY are so vivid, all the many loves 
That color life with carmine, pearl and rose, 
The little loves of whim and mood and sense, 
The dreaming, secret loves that no man knows. 


They are so whimsical, so strangely sweet, 

They turn the dullest day to gleaming gold, 
And some change swiftly, never wind more fleet, 
While some are warm against the winter’s cold. 


They touch me softly, winged and glittering, 
Gay loves of little children. laughing, free, 
And wistful older loves that sometimes bring 
Gray griefs of all the weary world to me. 


And there are fragrant loves of yesterday 

That Time has hidden ’neath his purple cloak; 
Spring’s magic perfumes lure them forth in May, 
Soft strains of music their dear ghosts invoke. 


They haunt me, those dim ghosts of yesterday, 
They touch me with their fragile finger-tips, 
Sad loves the world forgets, a mute array 

With dreaming eyes and parted, longing lips. 


They are so still, these ghosts that lurk and dream, 
Yet lovelier than opal dawn and dew, 

But in the velvet night I watch the gleam 

Of slanting silver rain—and dream of you! 


The world’s brave loves are unforgotten, dear, 
But ah, the dancing sunbeams on my bed, 

The sound of quiet breathing, very near, 

My happy heart beneath your weary head... . 














WHEN Basil King went 

out to Los Angeles 
about a year ago, a young 
woman was sent by one of 
the papers to interview him. 
She knew her job, but she 
did not know Mr. King. He 
interviewed her. Recog- 
nizing her as an unusual per- 
sonality, he led her on until 
she told him stories of her 
childhood that fascinated 
him, fitting in as they did 
with his philosophy of life. 
When she had finished, he 
urged her to write these 
stories, telling her they 
would be eagerly read by the 
multitude—in which there 
is no heart not responsive to 
the appeal of nature. The 
stories were written. Mr. 
King read them, called them 
great, and—thanks be!— 
sent them to us. We pass 
them on to you in the full 
consciousness that we are 
offering you a treat such as 
you probably never had be- 
fore and may never have 
again. The stories are not 
written with any idea of se- 
quence, so that the reader 
can begin with any one of 
them. It is only necessary 
to remember that these are 
the true experiences of a 
little boy and girl who lived, 
not very many years ago, 
on the shores of Puget Sound. 


HERE came a 

night in June when 

the moon rose a 

great, yellow ball 
of light over the fir trees 
that crowned the hill. It 
was a night for adventure, 
for magic and mystery. 
And I, wide awake on the 
camp cot in the front yard 
of the cabin, listened to the 
faint lapping of the water 
upon the beach not a single 
stone’s-throw away, and to 
the wordless song of the 
pine trees as the night wind 
swept drowsy fingers across their branches 
—harps that woke to melody only when 
the daylight had gone and the stars stole 
out to listen to their song. The puffy 
maple tree which guarded the little log 
cabin was murmuring softly to itself, its 
leaves nodding to each other as if confiding 
some wonderful secret, and the giané fir 
tree on the other side of the porch stood 
erect and motionless as if it were a sentinel 
and thus disdained to gossip. 

From far out in the bay came faint 
splashes which told of salmon leaping, and 
now and then the distant cry of a night 
bird, so faint as to be only the shadow of a 
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A little brown bear came out into the clearing, making considerably more noise 
bush, and having finished his nocturnal repast, walked pigeon-toed over to a 
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By Emma-Lindsey Squier 


sound. In the air was the smell of grass 
freshly wet with dew, of pine trees drenched 
and glistening, of wild syringa on the hill- 
side, and, more pronounced, the scent of 
the tiny Mother of God roses that clam- 
bered over the cabin in a white and 
fragrant wreath. 

The stars were bright as the tears of 
angels, from which the Chinook Indians 
say they were made, and the moon in their 


THe FaAigy 


midst flooded hill and bay with a silvery 
light made more intense by the blackness 
of the forest. 

Somehow there was a hint of expectancy 
in the air, as if the summer had looked for- 
ward to this one night and was a-thril! with 
the joy of its coming. I could not sleep, 
for I was attuned to the things of the out-of- 
doors, and I, too, was a-thrill with the ex- 
pectation of something—I knew not what. 





than his size warranted, nibbled daintily at the leaves of a red huckleberry 
cedar tree and scratched his back against it, making rumbling noises of content 
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I watched Altair rise over the “Happy 
Family” pines with his two attendant 
Stars that are like the outspread wings of 
an eagle, and I kissed my hand to him in 
greeting. 

_ Astar fell, leaving a trailing line of light 
In its wake, and suddenly I felt a little 
sad, for a Siwash Indian chief had told us 
that when a star fell, it was a flower 
tossed by the hand of a good spirit from 
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Bransom 


Paradise to ease the pain of a soul passing 
out into the Great Darkness. 

Then Amarillo, the big yellow cat, 
padded across the grass with little throaty 
mewings of greeting, and I felt the light 
thud of his body as he leaped on the bed 
and settled himself at my feet. He, too, 
was restless, for he would raise and 
lower his tawny head and would some- 
times turn his golden eyes upon me as 


IN the following brief rec- 

ords wild life is treated 
from an unusual point of 
view. The world is full cf 
sympatheiic observation of 
both wild beast and wild 
bird, but sympathetic human 
intercourse with either is un- 
common. The gulf of terror 
which divides man from the 
wild animal, and the wild 
animals from each other, has 
always been a baffling fact to 
those who try to believe in a 
Benevolent Creator of an in- 
telligible universe. For this 
reason many have sought to 
explain animal ferocity as 
the fruit of the human fear 
which at this very minute is 
keeping much of the human 
rece hostile to the rest of it. 
Conquer the fear, it is urged, 
and you will conquer most cf 
the mutual enmity. It is not 
necessary to dominate fear 
on the other side if you will 
only do so on your own. 
Miss Squier’s tales of tke 
sea-gull, the fawn, the wild- 
cat, the bear, go far to bear 
out the force of the injunc- 
tion. They are her own first- 
hand experiences, bearing on 
their surface the stamp of 
truth; and if I may say so 
without posing as a moralis*, 
their value to the reader whe 
confronting lions in his owa 
path will not be insignificant. 
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if seeking an explanation 
for the thrill that was in the 
night. 

So I was not surprised 
when I heard a faint, fa- 
miliar scraping which told 
me that Brother had climbed 
from his bedroom window 
and was sliding down the 
roof to the fence. 

Since we had only one 
camp cot, Brother and I 
must needs take turns sleep- 
ing out of doors. And al- 
though this night was 
mine, I knew that he, too, 

had felt its magic and could not abide 
the stuffy darkness of the cabin when the 
world outside was bathed in moonlight. 
He came tiptoeing around the corner of 
the house very quietly so as not to waken 
the grown-ups, and Amarillo purred loudly 
as he saw him come, and dug his claws 
into the bedclothes with contented, prick- 
ling sounds. 

Brother was fully dressed, and he put 
his lips close to my ear as he whispered: 
“Do you know what kind of night this 
Wes 

“No,” I answered breathlessly. 

“A fairy night!’ he breathed with awe. 
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Three-Spot crouched over a dead mouse, eyes gleaming dangerously, tail switching from side to side, and 
every hair erect. Skygak was advancing cautiously but relentlessly, screaming and snapping at every step 


“The old fisherman told me that on moon- 
light nights the fairies dance in the moss 
ring on the Hill Trail. Come quick, let’s 


go! 

I néeded no second bidding. Even as 
he spoke, I was drawing over my head the 
knee-length dress I had worn during the 
day, and was feeling for my moccasins 
tucked away from the dew under the 
rubber covering of the bed. 

Hand in hand we slipped out of the yard 
and up the trail, moving as silently as 
wraiths. Amarillo followed to the edge 
of the woods and then slipped away on 
business of his own. 

Up the hill we hurried, up the narrow 
trail patched with moonlight and shadows. 
The wet branches of the pines brushed 
across our faces; our bare legs were swished 
by fern fronds as we passed. Sometimes 
a twig crackled underfoot, and now and 
then we heard a slight rustling in_ the 
underbrush where a little animal was 
moving. 

We passed by the spring which gurgled 
dreamily into the pool shadowed by ferns 
and alders. A mother deer and her baby 
were drinking there, and although they 
turned their great eyes upon us, luminous 
in the moonlight that sifted through the 
branches, they did not start or run as we 
stole by. 

ihe top of the hill was gained at last, 
and the Hill Trail which we called* ours. 
Well we knew the fairy ring, a circle of 
moss in a clearing, ringed around with 
pink twin-tlowers and wild strawberry 
vines, a fitting place for elfin feet to dance 
on a moonlight night. And as we neared 


the clearing flooded by the bright moon- 
light, we trembled with ecstasy and an- 
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ticipation. That the fairies did dance 
there we never doubted, but would they 
reveal themselves to the eyes of mortals, 
even such friendly mortals as ourselves? 

Crouched behind a cedar log and 
screened by salal bushes, we watched and 
waited, our eyes glued to the moss ring in 
the patch of moon silver—but no fairies 
came. 

Just the same it was a fairy night, as 
you shall see. For presently a little brown 
bear came out into the clearing, making 
considerably more noise than his size war- 
ranted, sat up on his haunches, and sniffed 
the breeze questioningly. He nibbled 
daintily at the leaves of a red huckleberry 
bush, and having finished his nocturnal 
repast, walked pigeon-toed over to a 
cedar tree, scratched his back against it, 
making rumbling noises of content, and 
finally raised himself to his full height— 
which was not so high after all—and 
marked how tall he was on the shaggy 
bark of the tree by scratching it deeply 
with his claws. Then he waddled away in 
his bow-legged fashion, and we heard the 
faint crashing of the underbrush as he 
passed through. 

There came a wakeful brown rabbit, 
who hopped into the very center of the 
fairy ring, wiggled his ears and nose, and 
then began to make an elaborate toilet— 
in honor, we thought, of the elfin ball. 
He washed his paws with care and gave 
each tapering ear a thorough massage. 
Last, he twisted like a contortionist to 
assure himself that his white knob of a tail 
was in perfect order, and finally being 
satisfied with his inspection, he loped 
leisurely away without so much as the 
crackle of a twig. 





The next two visitors to the moonlit 
clearing were two baby skunks striped 
with brown and white and with graceful 
tufts of white for tails. Strangely enough, 
Brother and I were not afraid of what 
might happen should they suddenly be 
aware of our presence and become fright- 
ened, for it seemed to us that we too be- 
longed to the fairy night and that nothing 
could happen to mar the perfect beauty of 
it. The little animals played like kittens, 
dashing out at each other from the shad- 
ows and rolling about in mock ferocity, 
but presently they, too, stole away, silently, 
as wood creatures move, and we were left 
alone with the moonlit night and the empty 
fairy ring. 

Then from the direction of the trail 
came a cry of pain—like a human cry. 
The spell of the night was shattered, and 
we gripped each other’s hands and thought 
of flight. But again came the sound, a 
whimpering cry like a child in distress, 
and the fear which had clutched at our 
hearts vanished as suddenly, for we knew 
it must be an animal—some woods friend 
sorely hurt. So without further pause we 
left the shelter of the log and hurried 
across the clearing to the trail. The sound 
came from beyond the ‘Happy Family” 
pines, and we hastened toward it, pausing 
now and then to get its location. 

In the lumber clearing just off the trail 
we found what we had half expected—a 
young fox caught in a steel trap by his 
front paws, and he was whimpering with 
the pain of it. The dark eyes which he 
turned toward us showed a frenzied, green- 
ish light, and as we came nearer, he yelped 
sharply, tugging frantically at the sharp 
teeth which never relaxed their grip. 
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The pity in our hearts made us for- 
getful of his fear, but as we started 
toward him, he wrenched backward, 
dragging the heavy trap to the full 
length of the chain, his small, gray- 
brown body a-quiver with terror and 
pain. So then we waited, approaching 
very quietly and slowly. Finally his 
struggles ceased from sheer fatigue, 
and the eyes which he turned upon us 
were dull and lifeless. Brother tried to 
hold me back, but I would not have it 
so, and coming very close to the little 
fox, I put my hand on his soft, furry 
head. He did not bite or even cringe. 
Perhaps his pain was so great that he 
could suffer no more and so could not 
be afraid, or perhaps it was because h2 
sensed that my touch was a friendly 
one and that help was near at hand. 

Together Brother and I pried the 
steel jaws apart, and the little fox, set 
free, limped away for a few feet and 
then fell exhausted. So I picked him 
up, and walking quietly so as not to 
hurt or alarm him, we sought again the 
forest pool, mottled now with deep 
shadows and pale lights. The mother 
deer and her baby had gone, and in the 
cool, gurgling water of the little stream 
we bathed the wounded feet of our 
friend and named him “Reginald.” 
We made sure that the paws were not 
broken, only lacerated by the sharp 
teeth of the trap, and when he began 
to stir and move his head in quick 
jerks from side to side, we set him 
down on the cool moss. After a little 
while he commenced to lick the hurt 
paws, very gingerly at first and then 
with increasing confidence, and he did 
not go away at once. He feared us no 
more than he would have feared a 
brother and sister fox. So for an hour, 
until the moonlight gleams became 
fainter and the shadows deeper, the 
three of us lingered by the forest pool. 
Brother and I pretended that Reginald 
talked to us and that he could under- 
stand what we said to him. And when 
finally he finished licking his paws and 
slipped away into the darkness, we re- 
gained once more the moonlit Hill 
Trail and started for home. 

But there was one thing we must do, 
and we turned back to “Reginald’s 
clearing,’ as we called it. In the wan- 
ing light we found the trap which had 
so cruelly hurt our little friend, and 
we unwound the chain from the tree. 
Into the blackness of the underbrush 
we flung it and laughed defiantly as we 
heard it crash in the thicket. Then, as 
if some avenging power were hard on 
our heels, we fled down the trail out of 
the wood and stole into the yard 
without even the creaking of a gate to 
betray us. 

Thrilled to the very core of my 
being, I huddled into bed. And Ama- 
rillo, who had long since returned, 
arched his back and yawned widely as 
it to imply that such a nocturnal excur- 
sion was not respectable. 

Brother started to tiptoe around to 
the fence and thus gain the roof and 
his bedroom, but I stopped him with a 
sharp hiss, and he tiptoed back to me. 

“What shall we say if some hunter 
asks us about the trap?” I breathed 
into his ear, and he doubled up and 
laughed noiselessly. 





“We will tell him that anything 
can happen on a fairy night,” 
he whispered back and stole away 
to the fence, while I watched the 
moon settle. behind the distant 
blue hills, and with the ensuing 
darkness came the breath of the morn- 
ing breeze. The fairy night was over. 


Skygak 


KYGAK was an old-man sea-gull. 

He had circled and screamed over 
the waters of Puget Sound for many a 
season, and it is doubtful if there is 
anything in aérial lore that he did not 
know. He was an expert at fishing, 
and could swoop down on an unsus- 
pecting smelt from a dizzy height and 
have the shiny fish down his gullet 
without so much as touching his webbed 
feet to the water’s surface. He could 
snatch up a sidling red crab before it 
could seek the shelter of a rock, and 
drop it neatly and accurately on a 
stone, to dart down upon the mangled 
remains before the juicy meal could be 
purloined by any of his kindred. 

He knew when storms were coming, 
and sometimes, when the skies were 
clearest and the sun warmest, he would 
spiral up to a great height and scream in 
long, quavering cadences that grew 
louder as the rain and wind approached. 
Then the Siwash clam-diggers on the 
beach would gather up their bags and 
shovels and bid their women see to 
brushwood, for they knew the cry of 
the sea-gull when the Storm-God rides. 
They respected the gray gull’s warning. 

We were children on the shores of 
Puget Sound, Brother and I. From 
our little log cabin, with its porch roof 
slanting low like an old-fashioned poke- 
bonnet, we would watch the sea-gulls 
circle in the sky or bob lazily on the 
blue waters of the bay like so many 
feathered corks. 

We knew Skygak among the other 
gulls, for one wing was white, the other 
gray. So when we saw him, we named 
him by a queer, fanciful name that 
seemed to fit a bird of air and water. 
And because the boat landing in front 
of the cabin furnished a resting place 
for webbed feet on sunshiny days, 
Skygak made it his headquarters, and 
we came to look for him and to be fond 
of him. 

When we sailed in the tiny twelve- 
foot boat with its home-made leg-o’- 
mutton sail or paddled in the dugout 
canoe made for us by a Siwash Indian 
chief, we looked for Skygak in every 
flock of sea-gulls that passed us, and it 
was our superstition, made on the spur 
of the moment, as children’s fancies 
are, that if he flew over us we would 
have good luck, and that a wish made 
on the instant would come true. 

But we never dreamed that Skygak 
of the air lanes would one day be an 
intimate friend of ours, for we had been 
told by sailor and Indian alike—and 
who knows more of seafaring birds 
than they?—that sea-gulls could not 
be tamed. The Siwash chief who 
had given us our dugout canoe 
knew the habits of the winged 
scavengers and loved them. _Per- 
haps the primitive heart of 
him, held in leash by the white 
man’s (Continued on page 94) 
























































































Closer and closer came Skygak, 

and screamed t wice—plaintive 

cries that we knew meant farewell 
11 









“T rejoice that we have 





taken our part at last in the government of our country, for I know now 
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Washington, D. C. 
Saturday Evening, Dec. 18th. 
EAR MARY: 

When I came home from the Capitol this eve- 
ning, I found your letter lying on top of about 
twenty others that were waiting for me on my 

desk. I read it twice before I opened any of the others, 
and now, though I’m pretty tired, I’m going to answer it 
before I go to bed. 

The first part of it interested me very much. I was 
delighted to know that the new barn was finished, and that 
the children were well. I was glad, too, that our Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution had sent so 
much money to the Serbian Aid, and that the dance to 
raise funds for the District Nurse had been so pleasant and 
so profitable! But then, after you’d told me all this, you 
finished vour letter with a paragraph that made me feel 
very badly indeed. 

“T suppose all this seems very trivial to you now,” you 
wrote. ‘Every time I hear from you—and that’s usually 
indirectly—you’re doing some wonderful thing or meeting 
some wonderful people, and I’m afraid the Connecticut 
Valley is beginning to seem pretty provincial to you, and 
you'll forget your country cousins and your old friends. 
Six years ago you were living on a farm, just as I am, 
pretty lonely at times after having grown up in a big city, 
trying hard to be public-spirited and progressive in your 
own village, but finding it uphill work. I remember you 
said once that you felt as if you were ‘mentally starving’ 
sometimes; and that if the time ever came when you 
stopped being hungry, so to speak, you’d share your 
feast with me. Have you forgotten? And if you haven’t, 
won’t you?” 

Mary, dear—first of all—I shall never forget my “country 
cousins and my old friends... Wherever I go, and whatever 
I do, they will be very near and very dear to me always. 
Not a day passes that I don’t think of you all and wonder 
what you're doing. And if you knew how eagerly I watch 


for letters from home, even if I don’t answer them as fully 
or as often as I wish I might, you wouldn’t think for a 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


EVERY woman in the country has her eyes turned on 

Washington, where women now have an equal political 
right with men. But few women can see Washington 
except through the very unsatisfactory medium of the 
daily press, in which the very things they most want to 
know are dismissed with a line or two or not mentioned 


minute that anything they contained seemed trivial to me! 
Sometimes great waves of homesickness come over me. and 
I feel as if I’d give anything if I could drop all I’m doing 
and take the train for home—and walk up the hill from the 
station to your house—and knock—and have you open the 
door and find me there. But of course I can’t, because my 
job is here now, just as much as yours is on the farm. It’s a 
pretty big job, too—so big that it almost staggers me 
sometimes; and because it’s a different one from yours, and 
from what mine used to be, don’t think for a minute that 
I work any less hard than I did six years ago. 

I certainly haven’t forgotten the years when I lived ona 
farm, too— The long winters with the snow piled so high 
in the driveway that for weeks at a time none of you could 
get through it to come and see me; the hot summers with 
crates of strawberries and bushels of string-beans to put 
up, and all the men busy haying. I haven’t forgotten how 
much there was to do for the children when they were 
smaller, and how hard it was to get away from them to do 
anything ‘“‘public-spirited and progressive” in the village. 
And most of all I haven’t forgotten that I felt ‘mentally 
starved ’’ sometimes, and longed for the encouragement and 
stimulation that come from the contact with women who 
are doing what we call the “big things’—though, as a 
matter of fact, there’s nothing bigger, in my mind, than 
what you’re doing every day of your life! 

I do want to share, now that I’m in the center, not 
only with you, but with all my old friends, but if I write to 
at least one of you every month, won’t you send the letters 
to each other? And won’t you all, in return, write to me 
telling me what you’re doing, and what interests you most 
in what I’m doing? The Sheppard-Towner Bill is what is 
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at all. It is important, as well as interesting, for women 
to see the capital as it is, and so we have asked Mrs. 
Keyes, wife of the junior Senator from New Hampshire, to 
write a monthly letter describing, as if to an intimate, in- 
terested friend, the events of most importance. This letter 
tells how the Senate passed the Sheppard-Towner Bill 


uppermost in my mind tonight. And there is nothing that 
I want so much to share with you now as the good news 
about that. 

I’ve felt very hopeful all the fall that the ‘‘Sheppard- 
Towner Bill for the protection of maternity and infancy” 
would “get to the flocr of the Senate’—as the technical 
phrase goes—almost as soon as Congress met this fall. 
But my hopefulness did not meet with as much definite 
encouragement as I should have liked, and at times it 
wavered a little. So you can imagine what joyful sensations 
I experienced when I received a telephone message from 
Mrs. Maude Wood Park, the President of the League of 
Women Voters, late Tuesday evening, telling me that the 
bill was likely to come up the next day, and that she hoped 
I would be at the Capitol. I assured her that nothing would 
keep me away from it, and at eleven o’clock Wednesday morn 
ing I started off, for I wanted to be early enough to get a 
good seat, and I thought the galleries might be crowded. 

There is a gallery in the Senate Chamber, as perhaps you 
didn’t knew, reserved for the wives of Senators. This reserva- 
tion isn’t always as strictly observed as it might be—when 
Harry took his oath of office, there were six nuns sitting placid- 
ly together on the back row! And on another occasion it is 
rumored that a lady came to the entrance and said she was 
Senator So-and-So’s wife, only to be told by the bewildered 
doorman that he couldn’t possibly let her in—that Senator 
So-and-So had three wives there already! As the gallery is 
very small, this violation of rules means that many Senators’ 
Wives find their places already occupied if they arrive late 
for some event of unusual importance. This is what I 
feared might happen on Tuesday, and I fairly ran up the 
steps in my impatience to get there. 


that we are going to play that part intelligently and sincerely and prayerfully in the days to come” 
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I need not have worried. The gallery was absolutely 
empty. I sat alone in rather uncomfortable and conspicuous 
state, listening to ‘“‘the order of morning business,” which 
nearly always consists of the reading of petitions and 
memorials, and the introduction of pension bills, etc. At 
one o’clock, knowing that this morning business would last 
another hour, I decided—since not another woman had 
entered the gallery—that it would be safe for me to go over 
to the Senate Office Building, where, every Tuesday, the 
Senators’ wives meet te have lunch together. As I pressed 
the bell for the private elevator to take me down to the little 
subway which runs underground between the House and 
Senate Office Buildings and the Capitol, Mrs. Park came 
out of one of the other galleries, looking tired and discour- 
aged, and spoke to me. 

“Our bill isn’t coming up today after all,” she said. “I 
tried to send you a message, but you'd already left your 
house. Of course we’re hoping now for tomorrow, but 
there’s nothing to do but wait.” 

With a good deal of difficulty—for engagements are made 
here a long time ahead—I rearranged my plans for Wednes- 
day and prepared to start again, bright and early, for the 
Capitol. It was not until after four in the afternoon that 
Senator France, Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine, rose to move the consider- 
ation of Senate bill No. 3250. 

The motion was finally agreed to. Senator France 
asked that the bill might be passed quickly, without 
debate, since it was ‘a measure that should commend itself 
to the Senators,” and Senator Sheppard asked that the 
formal reading of the bill might be dispensed with. To this 
Senator King objected, and Senator Smoot brought forward 
the question of some amendments that he wished to offer 
and to have read with the bill. Senator France expressed 
his hope that the bill might be passed that evening, and was 
promptly and flatly told by Senator Smoot that it could not 
be, and Senator King, with equal promptness, moved to 
adjourn. The “consideration” wl ich the Senate had given 
the bill had not lasted ten minutes. 

In spite of the disappointment of (Continued on page 100) 
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T had begun to rain again. Alice 
Bowie could look up through her 
kitchen window and see the swift, 
steady, slanting fall of the drops, 
dark against a gray sky. She saw them 
running down the glass in an incessant 
pattern of forming and breaking globes, 
saw them drip from neighboring fire- 
escapes and dampen with sudden spots 
the linen that had* been blowing on a 
score of clothes-lines in the January wind. 

Alice flung up the window to draw in 
her own tossed and dampened. line, 
tumbling Scotty’s fresh, cold garments 
in a great heap on the hinged lid of the 
wash-tub. She looked down into the 
square pit of back-yards, laced with 
clothes-lines, framed with the dreary 
sameness of fire-escapes and_ kitchen 
windows, and floored far below with a 
dim disorder of papers and broken bottles 
and discolored odds and ends of dish-towel- 
ing or bedding, blown down and discarded 
long ago. 

In the silent, swift-falling rain it looked 
bleak and desolate. She was glad to 
draw in her head, shake the drops from 
her hair, and shut the window securely. 
A horrible afternoon—dark and cold and 
wet, with the pyramids of sooty, gray 
snow that were wedged into crevices 
everywhere beginning to be smartly 
pitted with the shower. Her little domain 
of four rooms seemed buried in the net- 
work of windows and walls, and the build- 
ing lost in the iron bigness of the city, and 
the city overwhelmed in turn by the 
leaden menace of the dark sky. 

Nothing to be gained by letting in the 
out-of-doors today. Whatever there was 
of warmth and comfort must come from 
inside. Alice glanced at the clock. It 
was almost four. 

Alan Scott Bowie, seven months old, 
was uproarious in his high-chair, furious 
at five minutes’ neglect. He was a big, 
magnificent baby, curly-headed, bursting 
out of socks and rompers, flinging himself 
madly about in his bars and straps, and 
whimpering and shouting his incoherent 
command to be freed. 

Alice sighed as she picked him up in 
her arms and kissed his warm little neck. 
Sometimes he was good in his chair until 
nearly five o’clock, and she could manage 
a little ironing. Alan senior would not be 
home until after six; the baby never was 
settled down for the night until nearly 
then—there were more than two long 
hours to be got through, somehow. She 
felt a yawning desire for sleep, a wild 
longing for a bracing walk in the wet 
park, a wish that there was good vigorous 
cooking or cleaning to do. It was so hard 
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OULD you do it for your 

grandchildren—pull up stakes 
and start new in a new land that 
those who came after you might find 
a better world to live in? Your fore- 
fathers did it, when they left homes 
that at least were weathertight and 
safe, and crossed the ocean to battle 
with the Indians and starvation and 
cold through a bleak winter. Not for 
themselves but for their children did 
they do it. Would you have the 
nerve to begin again for yours— 
not even in a new land, but only in a 
new. class—which brought instant 
gain and the certain promise of a 
brighter future? Kathleen Norris 
has written an inspirational story of 
the possibilities open to those who 
have the courage of their ancestors 


to sit here idly in the little parlor with 
Scotty scrambling and writhing in her 
lap, throwing things on the floor, fretting 
to have the forbidden magnifying glass 
and the Indian basket, never really en- 
gaging her mind, yet holding her body 
from any other activity. 

Delicious little Scotty! She kissed his 
fat hands and. his bare knees, the top of 


‘his head and the soles of his feet, as they 


chanced to present themselves to her lips. 
He was a darling, he was a little sweet pig, 
he was his mother’s heart, she told him 
variously. 

At five he was in her lap, and they were 
at the one front window, staring down at 
the still falling rain. The baby and his 
grandmother across the street waved at 
them, the school-teachers ran up their 
steps laughing together, the bakery wagon 
and the florist’s wagon stopped and went 
on again. Lights bloomed in apartment 
windows; the shops at the corner and the 
elevated cars were streaming light. 

When Scotty was tired of the narrow 
canon of the street, and even a little rest- 
less and naughty and inclined to the 
pulling of hair, his mother carried him into 
the kitchen, and with a great yawn 
lighted the gas, plumped Scotty into his 
high-chair, gave him the little wire strainer 
and the muffin rings to rattle and bang, 
drew down the shade against the wet and 
shining blackness outside, and thankfully 
began the real and definite business of 
preparing supper. 

She took a blue plate containing three 
neat, lifeless-looking meat cakes from the 
ice-chest, peeled two potatoes thinly, set 
them to boil, and stood looking from stove 
to table with a frown of concentration. 
What else? Biscuits? But the dinner was 
too starchy already. What it needed was 
a big, fresh salad, with beets and asparagus 


Nornis 


and eggs in it; she had not even lettuce 
tonight. Lettuce had been twenty cents a 
head in Third Avenue this morning. 

Corn-bread? She had no egg, and the 
little butter there was must not be 
squandered on hot bread. A pudding? 
But she had no egg. She looked sternly 
at her little pantry. There was a box of 
gelatin, and she reflected that tomorrow, 
when she bought the new coffee, she would 
make coffee jelly. But that did not help 
tonight. 

Scotty began to gesticulate and dance 
in his chair, when he saw his half-past-six- 
o'clock bottle and his ten-o’clock bottle 
waiting on the ice. His mother laughed at 
him, as she shut out this entrancing sight. 

Oh, for eggs and more eggs and cream 
and chocolate and butter—for cold meat to 
make a hearty basis for a thousand dishes, 
for nuts and olives and salad oil and 
sweet potatoes, for cakes and pies and 
soup pots and popovers again! Oh, she 
was so tired of worrying and scheming 
over the same tiresome combinations of 
beans and corn-starch and carrots, so sick 
of counting eggs and estimating butter 
and mixing milk with water! 

Alice’s thoughts, rushing along this 
familiar groove even while she threw ‘her 
whole heart and soul into the preparation 
of four small corn-cakes to be fried and 
eaten with the last of the sirup, suddenly 
reached the word “cabbage.” Where— 
where had she seen a cabbage? She rushed 
to the window. 

Outside was blackness, rain, the lisping 
and chuckling of the water. Alice glanced 
at the baby momentarily placid, and 
quickly and quietly opening the window, 
stepped out on the fire-escape into the 
darkness. 

For perhaps fifty seconds the cool, wet 
air blew into the kitchen, and the baby 
eved the aperture where his mother had 
disappeared with wondering, round eyes. 
Then laughing, breathless, and wet, Alice 
reappeared, slammed down the sash 
again, and laid upon the table a cabbage, 
somewhat discolored as to its outer leaves, 
but fresh and firm in the inner heart she 
presently slashed open. 

Half an hour later she met Alan Bowie 
at the gray iron front door that gave upon 
the cement and iron stairway, and pressed 
a hot face to his cold and wet one. He had 
climbed steps from the subway, steps from 
the sidewalk, five long flights of steps in 
the dim, close, odorous hall, and he was 
tired. But her arms, her kiss, his seat in 
the little hot kitchen, and his baby’s en- 
dearments all heartened him, and pres- 
ently they could talk. 

“What's that, hon?” he asked, as she 
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“TY OFTEN wonder,” said Alice, sitting down opposite Alan at the clean, little bare table, ““why some 


one doesn’t help us/ No, I don’t mean just you and me, sweetheart, but all of us—young, intelli- 
gent, thrifty, loving each other, wanting to bring up our children, and crushed and crowded out by all 
sorts of nateful standards of extravagance—because other people are willing to waste and overpay!”’ 
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busily opened and shut the oven door, 


moved from table to sink. “Looks 
delicious!”’ 


“Only scalloped cabbage, sweetheart. 
And where do you suppose I got it? You 
remember the Margolians on the floor 
below? Well, they moved out yesterday, 
and today I saw this cabbage on their 
fire-escape!’’ Innocent laughter rang in 
the kitchen. 

“Alice Worthington of Vassar—a fire- 
escape thief!” 

“T assure you,” she said, suddenly 
serious, and giving him a sidewise glance 
as she poured warm milk into the baby’s 
bottle, ‘I felt like a thief. I think if any 
one had opened that window, while I was 
reaching for the cabbage, I simply would 
have jumped five stories into the court!”’ 

Alan took the bottle, and the expectant 
baby reached wild hands for it. His 
father tumbled him, kissed him, and en- 
circled the mother kneeling beside him, 
and the child, with one big arm. They 
kissed each other indiscriminately, while’ 
Scotty’s blue sweater and faded romper 
came off, and his warm flannel nightgown 
went on over his yellow curls. Alice 
laughed as Alan carried him lamenting and 
pleading into the darkness of the next 
room, as the uproar increased in an even 
crescendo through the formalities of 
lighting gas and opening crib blankets, and 
as she heard the final little glug of content 
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The Pioneers 


with which the meal and the pillow and 
the darkness were greeted at last. No 
more Scotty until the black, drowsy hour 
of half-past six tomorrow morning! 

Alan returned to the kitchen blinking 
and silent, so tired that even two minutes 
of bending over the crib in the dark had 
almost put him to sleep. Alice had laid 
the kitchen table prettily; they did not use 
the dining-room at night now, for the 
crib, crowded out of the tiny bedroom, 
had been placed there. 

Her husband sat down and rested his 
elbows on the table. Glancing anxiously 
at him as she deftly handled the hot 
dishes, Alice saw that he had had a bad 
day. 

“Tired, dear old boy?” 

“With doing nothing!”” he answered 
somberly. 

“How’s our client 
said, tenderly playful. 

It was an old joke. McTurk was the 
janitor in Alan’s office building, and on 
days when the young lawyer spoke to no 
one else, he was sometimes referred to as 
a client. 

But tonight Alan was too much dis- 
couraged to smile. She put the little meal 
between them, and they began it bravely 
Captain Alan Scott Bowie, twice men- 
tioned in citations, who had graduated at 
the head of his class in law school, and 


McTurk?” Alice 


Alice Worthington, his wife, whose college 





work had won for her a dozen splendid 
business offers before her sheepskin was 
even signed. 

They had been married seven years; 
they were both thirty. There had been a 
pretty, if quiet wedding, a heavenly first 
summer in Normandy, such hopes—such 
plans! They had come to New York, 
there had been a dear little apartment at 
fifty dollars, and a maid at twenty, and the 
remains of Alice’s little legacy from her 
mother.- And there had been Jane 

Jane, the most. wonderful baby the 
world had ever seen, the little girl who was 
noticed in restaurants and on the omni- 
buses, because she was so beautiful! When 
the war came, and Alan got his captaincy, 
they went to an aunt’s New Jersey farm 
near the camp, Jane and her pretty, eager, 
heroic little mother, ready to face any- 
thing the world tragedy demanded of 
them. How happy they had been—who 
thought themselves so sad!—during those 
wartime luncheons at the Brevoort before 
he sailed, surrounded by uniforms, con- 
scious of admiring eyes that saw the wife, 
and the soldier father, and the exquisite 
child! 

That the epidemic should touch Jane, so 
little, so gay, and so confident, that Alan 
should come home from overseas, not to 
the royal welcome they had planned, but 
for those last terrible days of dread and 
despair that sobered and stunned, that 
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Alice took up her tale: ‘‘The truth is, Elsie, we are having a hard struggle. Alan has been 


ill—and—rent and food—” 





“‘And you want money?” Elsie interrupted quickly. 


“T see” 
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Alice’s face blazed as she walked home 
across the Park; she felt suffocated. Her 
one impulse was to tear the check into 
a thousand pieces. But she needed it! 


they should find themselves settling in the 
city again, with less hope, less planning, 
with poverty where there had _ been 
plenty, with tears that would come and 
silences that would lengthen, instead of 
the old joy and chatter, was their share of 
the sad lesson that all the world was 
learning with peace. 

Alice was brave, and Alan learned new 
reverence and love for her with every hard 
day. A servant was out of the question at 
present; she took the servant’s place. She 
made herself walk; she wrote poems and 
essays that found no publisher, read 
Shakespeare and Tolstoi resolutely, made 
the best of the four small rooms on the 
sixth floor. And everything was well with 
her when Scotty came into the world, and 
they could smile and hope again. 

But the slow months hammered soul 
and body and brain mercilessly none the 
less, and the thin, pale woman with the 
tragic light in her fine, intelligent eyes, who 
was cheerfully dispensing scalloped -cab- 
bage and buttered toast, was not the same 
confident, logical, articulate girl graduate 
who had captured Alan’s heart eight years 
ago. He could not have talked five 
minutes to that girl graduate now, nor 
could he have lived five minutes today 
without the proud and adoring and tender 
thought of his wife. 

Alan was changed, too—thinner, his 
forehead more spiritual, his fine mouth 
slower to smile, but infinitely sweeter 
when it did smile. He was shabby, and it 
stabbed her to the heart to see him 
shabby, just as it made his throat ache to 
see a burn on her wrist, as she carefully 
put away the pitiful little odds and ends 
of food for tomorrow. 

“Any word from the agent?’’ he asked 
over his pipe. 

She nodded, a conscious look in her 
yas “T guess there’s no doubt of it, 
dear. {? 


We go up! 


“Fight hundred, eh?’’ he said bravely. 

She nodded over her dishpan. 

“When we took this place, we were 
paying three hundred and sixty a year,” 
he said slowly, “and now we go up to 
eight hundred!” 

“And you were paying six hundred for 
your office, and now you are paying 
eleven,” she added. And with a sort of 
gentle desperation she. went on, “And 
sugar and potatoes at about four pounds 
for a dollar, Alan, and milk and bread 
fifteen cents!” 

There was a short silence. Then Alice’s 
breast heaved on a great sigh, and Alan 
said suddenly, 

“How do other people do it?”’ 

“T often wonder,” his wife answered, 
sitting down opposite him at the clean, 
little bare table. “I often wonder why— 
why some one doesn’t help us!”’ she said 
with filling eyes. “No, I don’t mean just 
you and me, sweetheart, but all of us— 
young, intelligent, thrifty, loving each 
other, wanting to bring up our children, 
and crushed and crowded out by all sorts 
of hateful standards of extravagance— 
obliged to spend money because other 
people, who have suddenly made mints of 
it, are willing to waste and overpay!”’ 

“Tt’s this city, I suppose,” he said 
thoughtfully, “and every big city!” 

“But people—lawyers especially—have 
to live in big cities, Alan!”’ 


“Ves, I know they do! Well, perhaps 
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it’s just the aftermath of the war, just the 


getting readjusted, Alice. There had to 
be a reaction after all that mad buying of 
wrist-watches and sleeping-bags! Two or 
three years from now—” 

“Two or three days from now,” Alice 
said, not without humor, “the rent comes 
round! Alan,” she pursued, “ where are we 
making our mistake? We are strong, 
educated, industrious; we only want 
enough to eat and wear; we’re one couple 
among one million right in this city to- 
night—and we can’t live! I go about here 
day after day,” said Alice, “and I puzzle 
and puzzle and puzzle about it. I make 
the bed, wash the breakfast dishes, press 
Scotty’s rompers, buy a pound of chopped 
meat and a loaf of bread—and all the 
time I wonder! I wonder how it would 
feel not to worry, to have chicken on 
Sundays, and a telephone, and guests 
when we wanted them, and the theater 
now and then, and just a little ease. 
I don’t want to be rich, like my cousin 
Elsie Van Zook, for example, deciding 
whether she’ll go to Palm Beach or 
Bermuda. I don’t envy Rockefeller or 
Carnegie, when I read that they started 
into business with a dollar and seventeen 
cents! But’ I’ can’t”—her voice thick- 
ened, she looked down at her locked 
fingers, and he saw the muscles about her 
mouth tremble—‘“I can’t understand why 
things are so hard—and especially since— 
since Taney—” (Continued on page 150) 
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HE political rights of a 
man are the right to 
vote; the right to hold pub- 
lic office; the right and duty 
to try and be tried by his 
peers; the right to be a citi- 
zen in the land of his birth. 
Only one of these rights is 
extended to women by the 
Nineteenth Amendment— 
the right to vote. The 
others are withheld in the 
main by the great enemy of 
sex equality, the common 
law. These are the rights 
that women must now gain 
for themselves by state 
and national legislation 


HAT women want 
now—what they 
have wanted during 
the historic seventy- 

years’ struggle for their rights 
—is equality—equality with 
men as citizens of the United 
States. When the great vic- 
tory came to them on June 4, 
1919, and Congress _ passed 
the long-fought-for Susan B. 
Anthony amendment, the great 
mass of women exclaimed, 
“Now, we have won!” But 
getting recognition for women 
in the venerated constitution 
under which we all live, vastly 
important though it was, after 
all was not a complete vic- 
tory. For there are important 
political rights which men 
enjoy that are still withheld 
from women. 

The stumbling block is the 
old common law, that body of 
tradition and precedent and 
case decision so treasured by 
Anglo-Saxons, which contains 
so many restrictions that refer 
exclusively to women. Equal- 
ity for women as citizens will 
come only when the handicaps of the com- 
mon law are repealed by written legislation 
on our statute books. Civillyv in the law of 
the family, women, as many know by ex- 
perience, are restricted in many ways by 
the common law. But it is not so well 
known that there are important rights 
denied them which prevent their being the 
political peers of their brothers and hus- 
bands. 

_ The political rights of a man are the 
right to vote; the right to hold public 
office; the right to try and be tried by his 
peers; the right to be a citizen in the land 
of his birth. Only one of these rights is 
extended to women by the Nineteenth 
Amendment—the right to vote. The 
others are withheld in the main by the 
18 





Political equality for women in most of the states waits upon legislation 
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The Nineteenth Amendment changed the written law; in most 


By 


great enemy of sex equality, the common 
law, which denies that woman is a person 
politically as well as civilly. These are the 
rights that women must now gain by state 
and national legislation. 

The woman juror is getting into the news- 
papers frequently these days. The news 
comes mostly from New Jersey, where the 
jury box turned feminine has caused much 
conversation on several occasions of late. 
There was the case of a dress pattern con- 
cern suing for money said to be due on 
sales. The decision involved the question 
of the ownership of the store making the 
sales, whether it belonged to Antonio Pas- 
carella or Mrs.* Antonio. The jury of 
women decided in favor of the wife, 
finding that she was not the proprietor 


Mary Sumner Boyd 


of the store and so did not owe the 
money. 

So favorable an impression did these 
women make on the magistrate who tried 
this case that he summoned a woman jury 
for a second case at once—a criminal case 
this time. The second jury of women 
tried a peddler who had been pulling teeth 
as a side-line without troubling about such 
formalities as a dentist’s license. He 
smilingly asserted that he was glad to have 
a jury of women, as he believed feminine 
leniency would save him. He was wrong, 
very wrong, for it took these twelve women 
just sixteen minutes to convict this tooth- 
pulling peddler. 

New Jersey is the first eastern state to 
call women for jury service, but its discov- 
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removing from them the many sex handicaps imposed by the common law 
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states the common law refuses to recognize it except at the polls 
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ery of women’s capability as jurors merely 
duplicates the experience of various other 
states. In some of the western states where 
equal suffrage was granted before the pas- 
sage of the Nineteenth Amendment, women 
have tried important cases, albeit they 
have been put through a kind of fast and 
loose game in exercising this ancient right 
of citizenship. When a man meets the 
voting qualifications of his state, he auto- 
matically becomes eligible for jury service. 
Likewise, local authorities in the western 
States assumed that when a woman be- 
came a voter, she, too, could be summoned 
to sit in judgment on her peers. Hence, 
women were called, qualified, and served. 
But when it was discovered that an old 
law existed which barred women from such 


Boyer 


service, the privilege had to be withdrawn, 
and the state attorney general was ap- 
pealed to for opinion. In many states, he 
declared that special legislation was neces- 
sary to admit women to the courts: as 
jurors. 

It is the common law and the interpre- 
tation of the word homo to mean * male,” 
not “man” or “person,” that brings about 
this situation. In only two states in the 
Union—California and Washington—has 
special legislation specifically setting aside 
the old jury law been enacted. In a few 
other states women are being called—and 
incidentally they are making mighty good 
jurors—but they have no guaranty of this 
right, and their service may be challenged 
at any time. 








California women, since 1917, 

when the legislature passed a 
new law fixing the qualifica- 
tions for jury service without 
distinction of sex, have been 
serving on grand juries, petit 
juries, and coroners’ juries. 
They have tried many serious 
and complicated cases, acting 
on mixed juries of men and 
women and also as all-women 
juries. The only case of a 
woman tried for murder in a 
supreme court by an all-women 
jury happened in California 
some time ago. It was a 
case involving many issues be- 
sides the crime of taking life, 
and public feeling was greatly 
aroused about it. The verdict 
was acquittal. Deep convic- 
tion must have prevailed that 
the trial of a woman by a jury 
of women must be the embodi- 
ment of justice, for there was 
little or no criticism of the de- 
cision in this case which had 
roused not merely state-wide 
but nation-wide discussion. 

Since the passage of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, effort has 
been made to find out how the 
newly enfranchised states will 
view the matter of jury service 
for women. In response to 
inquiry, it’ has been learned 
that the great majority of the 
attorneys general of these 
states lay it down in official 
opinion that women may not 
serve without special laws 
definitely nullifying the dictum 
of the old common law. A few 
leave a loophole for jury service 
for women without special law, 
with a proviso that this must 
not be understocd as an official 
opinion on the subject. 

In some cases the state stat- 

ute of jurors is so worded as to 
seem inevitably to include 
women in its terms, but the 
attorney general goes out of his 
way to point out that however 
favorable the present statute 
may look, the common law 
rules otherwise and must be taken into 
consideration in dealing with the loose 
terms of the statute. Says the attorney 
general of North Carolina: “Taxpayers 
of good moral character and intelligence 
are the sources from which jurors are 
drawn .. . on the face of the fact it would 
appear as if women were eligible (as men). 
. . . This construction is not admissible 
because the term jury duty at the time of 
the enactment had a known and definite 
(common law) signification . . . as _fol- 
lows: a jury is a body of men. . The 
only way that women could be liable to 
such service is by act of legislature.” 

The situation with respect to jury duty 
for women is that a special law must be 
worked for in all (Continued on page 147) 
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It was plain that further talk would be useless. 


“I’m afraid I must be going,” Tabs said. ‘‘I wish you very good 


understand that I now consider myself entirely free to do my utmost to win Terry for myself.’? He extended his 


ABS dressed -himself with more 
than ordinary care. He was 
rather amused at his _ self-con- 
sciousness in so doing, and a little 

disdainful of it. Yet he knew that in the 

winning of a woman the strategy of clothes 
has its value; he had no intention of losing 

a trick by negligence. It was nine o’clock 

when he sat down to breakfast; within two 

hours he would be seeing Terry. 

It was a gay morning, lacquered with 
sunshine; bustling breezes made young 
leaves of trees in the little Square murmur- 
ous. Ever since he wakened he had been 
listening to the gossiping chirp of congre- 
gaicd sparrows and the rolling boom of 
tumultuous traffic. At intervals across the 
upland of roofs there drifted to him the 
far-blown chime of bells and the slower 
music of clocks striking. It was like an 
orchestra scraping its chairs and tuning up 


before crashing into the overture of the 


-happier world. 


Lying beside his plate as he came down 
he saw a single letter. It was addressed to 
him in an unfamiliar feminine hand. He 
picked it up and examined it carefully 
with the air of a connoisseur. So long asa 
letter remains unopened, especially when 
it is to a bachelor from an unknown 
woman, it retains an atmosphere of adven- 
ture. Up toa point he resented the intru- 
sion. This morning his thoughts should 
he been so utterly Terry’s. And yet 
he was piqued by it. He slit the en- 
velop. 


“Dear Lord Taborley: 

I have been given to understand that you 
are exceedingly anxious to make my ac- 
quaintance. If this is so, I shall be at 
home when you call tomorrow afternoon. 


‘Asking your lenience for this liberty, 
‘“*T remain, Yours very truly, 
“Maisie P. Lockwood.” 


“Tomorrow afternoon! Written ves- 
terday! That means the afternoon of 
today—And why the P—Maisie P. Lock- 
wood? Is that for Pollock, her first hus- 
band?—Unusual! A rather naive person!” 
Then his face went blank. ‘She must be a 
thought-reader! How the dickens did she 
guess that I wanted to make her acquain- 
tance? I scarcely knew it myself at the 
time she wrote this letter.” 

Crushing the scented sheet in his hand, 
he tossed it into the empty grate. ‘“‘My 
dear lady, if you can read minds so 
accurately at a distance, be assured 
of this: today I shall be too busy with 
Terry to have any time to spare on 
you. 
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I* was all so different from Tabs’ plan. All 

through his four years at the Front, Lord 
Taborley had dreamed of it. Terry was to meet 
him at the train, and then they would be married— 
as she had promised on that last night before he 
went away. But she was changed. More than 
that, there was. another man—General Braithwaite 
—who seemed to be engaging her attention. Tabs 
started when he met him, looked more closely. 
General Braithwaite gave no sign of recognition, 
but it was undoubtedly he—Braithwaite, Lord 
Taborley’s valet, who had gone away to war en- 
gaged to the parlor-maid. All through the dinner 
at Terry’s house, she seemed to ally herself with 
the younger man; seemed to be pushing Tabs out 
of her life, finally leaving the room with Braithwaite, 
so that when Terry’s father retired to the library 
with Tabs for a conference, he could see the door 
of his kingdom closing in his face. But there was a 
serious problem for his help. Terry’s brother-in- 
law was engaging in an affair with a much-married 
person named Maisie. Tabs promised to see 
her. Then, striking a sudden blow for himself, 
he secured Sir Tobias’s permission to marry Terry. 
This instalment begins on the following morning 


luck. I hope we part friends. And of course you 
hand. Braithwaite made no motion to take it 


The door from the narrow hall partly 
opened. ‘‘May I come in?” 

At the sound of her voice, he sprang to 
his feet, upsetting his chair. She made 
bold to look in at him. ‘Why, Tabs, you 
are a late breakfaster. Daddy told me you 
were planning to see me at eleven. To 
save you the trouble, I hurried round.” 

Like a flurry of March sunshine, Terry 
entered. 


II 


E scarcely knew how to greet her. 
How does one greet a girl whose per- 
mission he has yet to gain, whereas her 
father has already consented? Moreover, 
there was his last memory of her, at mid- 
night, dodging into the taxi to avoid him. 
She spared him the trouble of deciding 
by holding out her hand. “I know you saw 
me. That’s what I’ve come to talk about.”’ 


Her smile as she said it was both embar- 
rassed and frank. She looked like an hon- 
est youngster who had come voluntarily 
to confess and, if need be, to be spanked 
Tabs noticed that her lower lip was tremu- 
lous and that she was whipping up her 
courage. His mind went back to days when 
she had really been a child and he a man— 
when he had bound up cut fingers for her, 
had taken her on fishing expeditions, had 
taught her to cast her first fly, and, as a 
reward, before the nursery lights went out, 
had been allowed to see her snuggled safe 
in bed. Little Terry! She had been his 
tiny sister in those days, whom he had 
loved with no thought of gain—just a small 
companion for whom he bought exciting 
presents wherever he voyaged across the 
world—a doll’s house in China, a quirt in 
Mexico, a scarlet riding saddle in Persia. 
It hurt him to see her afraid of him now 


afraid of him because he was about to offer 
her the greatest of all presents. Was she 
afraid because he was too old for her? 

“You don’t need to talk about it unless 
you like,” he said kindly. “Whatever you 
do or have done is right.” 

“That’s not true.” She wrung her 
hands. “Oh, Tabs, you make it so hard 
for me when you’re generous. I haven’t 
done right. I’m inatangle. I don’t know 
whether what I’ll do in the future will be 
any better.” 

They were still standing just as they had 
confronted each other when she entered. 
Tabs glanced round the room at the used 
breakfast-table, Maisie’s crumpled peti- 
tion lying in the grate, the flood of sunlight 
and the topsof the heads of passers-by steal- 
ing across the pane above the stiff row of tu- 
lips. His eyes went back to the flower face 
of this young girl as she stood before him, 
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fashionably attired and battling to conceal 
the storm of her distress. The setting 
struck him as inadequate and unprivate. 
The hats which stole by above the row of 
tulips seemed to belong to spies. At any 
moment Ann might tap and request that 
she be allowed to clear the table. He 
believed that in the next half-hour his 
dream of the last five years was to be shat- 
tered; if it had not been to spare him, why 
should Terry have paid him so unconven- 
tional a visit, at such an unconventional 
hour, when by every law of usage she should 
have been waiting for him to cal] on her? 

“How about upstairs?”’ he suggested. 
“In my study we shall be sure to be 
undisturbed.” 


“NTO, Tabs dear,” and the little added 
word touched him strangely, ‘I’ve 
got to say at once what has to be said. It’s 
“ke waiting at the dentist’s—it’s the wait- 
ing that’s so wearing.” Her face lit up 
with the ghost of a smile. “When you’ve 
faced the real pain, it’s over in a second.” 
She seated herself. Reluctantly he fol- 
But when she was 
seated, sh2 found herself at a loss for 
words. She drew off ‘her gloves and sat 
there folding and refolding them. He 
waited for her to commence; the silence 
was unbroken, save for the laughter of 
children playing in the Square and the 
occasional tapping of footsteps on the 
pavement. He leaned across the table and 
took her hand. 

“Terry, after all these years you’re not 
afraid of me? You don’t need to be. 
Remember what you’ve just said: it’s 
the waiting that’s so wearing; the real 
pain’s over in a second. Get*the real pain 
over; then we'll plan for the best.” 

She looked up gratefully with eyes that 
were almost clear of trouble. ‘‘ You’re 
gentle—so different from: other men. I 
could almost love you; I do love you. But 
not quite in the way You understand. 
I trust you more than any one in the 
world.” 

“Then why—?” 

“Ah, why?” She echoed. ‘“That’s 
what I wish you could tell me. Why should 
I be able to offer more to—to some one 
else whom I trust less? So much less!” 

“But is that love, Terry? Isn’t it infat- 
uation? Could you keep on offering? 
Loving means marrying, and marrying 
means being together without a dispute.”’ 

“T know,” she nodded wisely. ‘I know 
all that. I know it so well that I don’t 
want to marry him or anybody—at least, 
not yet.” 

“Then why—?” 

She turned her hand in his, clinging to 
it as if she were drowning. ‘“‘That’s the 
second time you’ve asked me why. [ll 
tell you. Because if I don’t say yes, I 
shall lose him. Even though I may not 
want him for ever, I can’t bear to lose him 
for now. You must know the feeling—you 
who are in love. And that’s why,” her 
voice choked with the tears that she kept 
back from her eyes, “that’s why I promised 
him last night.” 

“Last night!” Tabs spoke slowly, trying 
to bring the finality home to himself. 

“Last night,” she repeated; “the night 
that should have been yours. The night 
I had promised you for vears.”” Then. ina 





flame of self-derision, “Why don’t you let 
go my hands and hate me, now that you 
know how treacherous I am?”’ 


“You’re not treacherous.”” He smoothed 
the slim fingers as though he were coaxing 
a child. “You mustn’t be unjust to your- 
self. When we’re in love, we’re all apt to 
be unjust; I was vesterday, to this man. 
Injustice, whether to oneself or to some one 
else, works most of our mischief; one never 
knows where it ends. We can’t control 
our hearts, Terry; you’ve tried. You’ve 
tried to make your heart love me, and it’s 
refused. Don’t be miserable because of it; 
you couldn’t help that. And this man— 
he’s a fine fellow. I always knew he was a 
fine fellow, until seeing him with you yes- 
terday made me jealous and blinded my 
eyes. He’s a finer fellow than ever now. 
You couldn’t love him if he weren’t.” 

She wasn’t giving him the enthusiastic 
attention that his praise deserved. Some- 
where at the back of her mind there lay 
a doubt with which she wrestled while he 
strove to comfort her. He believed he had 
guessed her doubt. 

“As for not trusting him the way you 
trust me,” he explained, “that’s natural. 
We know the whole of each other’s lives, 
whereas—”’ 

““Whereas,” she breke in, “I know 
nothing about his past. I know nothing 
that he enjoyed or laughed at before I saw 
him lying in our hospital ward in France. 
I’ve questioned him as much as I dared, 
but he always grows vague. There’s 
something he’s hiding from me: I only 
gathered that he had known you from the 
way he pricked up and listened whenever 
your name was mentioned. That was 
why, without warning either of you, I— 
You see, I had to find out. And then, 
when he met you face to face—he lied.” 

“Hush, Terry.” 

“But he did. He lied.” 

She had withdrawn her hands from his 
and sat back eying him with a clear look 
of challenge. Tabs was at a loss to explain 
her change of attitude. Yesterday she had 
been all for defending this man. 

“A man is not compelled to know an- 
other man unless he likes,” he said cau- 
tiously. ‘‘They may have met some time 
in the past under unfortunate circum- 
stances, circumstances which are embar- 
rassing to remember. The man to whom 
that memory is a disadvantage has a right 
to protect himself by sweeping it clean from 
his mind.” 

“But not to lie about it to the girl he 
savs he loves,” she declared. ‘There can 
be only one motive for such a denial, that 
it covers up something dishonorable.” 

“But there never was anything dishon- 
orable. That I swear.” 

“Then he believes I would think it dis- 
honorable,” she insisted, “which means 
that he doesn’t trust me. That’s the rea- 
son I can’t trust him in return. If we 
don’t trust each other now, how can we 
hope things would be better if we mar- 
ried?” 


HE® logic was unanswerable, but she 
was arguing on the wrong side. At 
what was she driving? He gave it up. 
Was she wanting him to tell her where 
and when he and her future husband had 
met? The eagerness of her silence seemed 
to demand as much. But there are rules 
to every game. No pressure she could 
bring to bear could make him tell her that. 
She recognized those rules by refraining 
from putting her request into words. 

It was he who broke the silence. His 


tones were puzzled. ‘You come to me on 
the morning that I had hoped to be en- 
gaged to you myself, and you confide all 
these secrets about this other man. You 
insist that neither of you trusts the other 
and that you could find no happiness in 
marriage. Then why, Terry, did you 
pledge yourself to him last night?” 

“The fear of losing him.” Her face 
quivered pitifully. She was on the verge 
of weeping. “He overheard what Daddy 
said about forbidding him the house. It 
seemed our last time together. I-couldn’t 
bear that it should be the last. It was to 
keep him near me for just a little longer 
that I—” 


7 “8s rose and limped over to the win- 
dow. He dared not let himself go the 
way his instincts urged. They might carry 
him too far. She looked so much like the 
little girl in short skirts he had known, as 
she sat there bravely trying not tocry. He 
wanted to take her on his knees, as in the 
old days. Now that she loved another 
man, he was not allowed to show her com- 
fort in that way any longer. That she 
should run to him for help, and yet love 
some one else, wounded his pride. What 
was the matter with him that he had 
failed to stir her passion? Why could he 
appeal only to her helplessness? 

Inside the communal garden, with its 
surrounding railings and locked gates, 
nurses in uniforms were pushing prams. 
Toddlers were tossing a ball across the 
lawn and tottering after it with excited 
shouts. Beneath a tree in the clear sun- 
shine a young mother sat sewing. Other 
men’s women! Other men’s babies! He 
would have to set out in search of his 
kingdom afresh; all his old quests had been 
mistaken. But he was older now and 
lame; he lacked the energy for a new jour- 
ney. It seemed to him that he would be 
alone and unwanted always. 

A telegraph-girl was mounting the steps. 
He heard the bell ring without interest. 
Gazing out, with his back toward Terry, 
he put to her what he intended should be 
his final question. 

“You promised him last night. Then 
why did you hurry round to me this 
morning?” 

Her dress rustled, and her breathing 
quickened. “‘Because—” she commenced 
and failed. He did not turn his head. She 
tried again in a lower voice, “Because I 
want you to get my promise back.” 

He swung round and crossed to where 
she was still sitting. With his hands resting 
lightly on her shoulders, he stared down at 
her golden head. “But, Terry dear, why? 
Look at me. You must tell me.” 

She did net 'ook at kim. “I’m fright- 
ened. Nobody knows as yet, so before 
they know— Oh, Tabs, you’re so clever; 
vou can do anything.” And then she re- 
peated pleadingly, “I want you to get my 
promise back.” 

“Listen to me, Terry dearest,’’ he spoke 
coaxingly; ‘don’t be a beby. What is it 
that you’re asking me to do? Is it to see 
him for you and break the news that 
you've changed your mind overnight? 
You know he’ll want reasons. What shall 
I tell him?” 

She lifted her head, so that all her face 
looked up at him. “If you'll still have 
me—” His hands on her shoulders tight- 
ened. “Say that you still want me, Tabs.” 
For answer his head slowly nodded, but his 
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ERRY turned her hand in his, clinging to it as if she were drowning. ‘That’s 
the second time you’ve asked me why, Tabs. I'll tell you. If I don’t say yes, 

I shall lose him. Even though I may not want him for ever, I can’t bear to lose 
him for now.’’ Her voice choked with the tears she kept back from her eyes 
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eyes never left her eyes. “Tell him I’m 


engaged to you, instead.” 

In the tumult of surprised desire he bent 
over her, but he got no further, for a tap 
fell on the panel of the door, and the 
handle turned. He drew himself upright 
quickly and stepped back. ‘‘ What is it?” 

_“A telegram, your Lordship.” Ann 
entered. “I told the girl to wait in case 
there was an answer.”’ 

He tore it open, glanced through it, and 
handed it to Terry. To Ann he said, 

“There won’t be any answer.” 

Terry read, “Shall be delighted to have 
you lunch with me today Savoy Hotel one 
o'clock. Braithwaite.” She examined the 
address and looked up, startled. 

“But it’s to you. It’s—it’s as though 
he knew we were together. What made 
him send it?” 

When Tabs answered, there was no 
echo of her excitement in his voice. “I 
wrote him yesterday asking him to call 
here. Evidently he preferred a more 
public place.” 

She glanced at him shrewdly. “ Why did 
vou write him? You must have done that 
between leaving me and coming to our 
house to dine. I know it’s no good my 
asking you.”’ Her last words were more of 
a question than an assertion. “I can see 
that it’s no good my asking vou.” 

“No, Terry, it’s no good. Braithwaite’s 
past is his own secret. But I can piedge 
you my word that it bears no stain.” 

“Then why shouldn’t he—?” She 
changed her question. ‘Shall you meet 
him today at lunch?” 

“ Ves.”’ 

“Shall you tell him what we’ve—?” 

“Not all of it, Terry.” 

“Why not all of it? Which part are you 
going to leave out?” 

He came again to where she sat, and 
stood gazing dewn on her. “Terry, why 
do you want me to 
tell him? Why can’t 


night, when you gave him your pledge.” 

She tried to speak, but he halted her 
words. 

“T’m older than you are. Have you 
thought of that? I’m not the man I was; 
I’m lame. You can like me as a friend and 
believe me indispensable; but if I were 
your husband, fifteen years from now, 
when you’re only the age I am today— 
Have you considered that? My dear, I 
love you so well that I’ll never let you tie 
yourself to me till you’re as certain that 
you can’t risk meeting me without loving 
me as you’re certain at this moment that 
vou daren’t risk meeting this other man. 
When you can do that—” 

The tenderness in his eyes hurt her. 
“Directly I can do that, I’ll tell you, Tabs. 
And—and I believe I could almost tell you 
now.” 

“Tf you can now,” he said, “there’s a 
test. Will you take my place at lunch and 
tell Braithwaite?” 

She shrank, and tried to smile, and 
shook her head. 

“Then it’ll be I who’ll have to do it.” 
He tried to assume a cheerful manner. 
“But I can’t give him your reason about 
being engaged to me. If it were true, 
which it isn’t, it wouldn’t be generous. 
If I carry any message, the only honorable 
thing for me to do is to inform him of 
everything.” 

“Of everything?”’ she questioned. 

“Ves, of everything. I must tell him 
where the trouble lies and give him his 
chance to be frank with you. Only when 
that is done shall I be free to do my utmost 
to win you for myself.” 

She took his hands and drew herself up 
to him. ‘‘Do what you like, Tabs. As 
long as I know that I’ve not lost you’””—her 
voice became small and almost happy— 
“I’m content.” 

She was tiptoeing against him. The 


utes after she-vanished, he stood there 
recalling the way her brave little figure had 
tripped out of sight among the blustering 
March sunshine and shadows. A child, he 
thought, impulsive and lacking in per 
spective, with a child’s alacrity for drying 
its tears and believing in a future happi- 
ness. How would she regard this morning 
years hence, in the after-glow of experi- 
ence? Would she find nothing in its calami- 
ties but foolishness? And what relation 
would he himself bear to her when she had 
arrived at that stoical calm? 

He reentered the house. In the room 
where they had been together the fra- 
grance of her presence still lingered. The 
chair was pushed back, just as she had 
risen from it to lift her warm, red lips to 
his. How smooth they were! Again like 
a child’s! Everything about her was 
young and undeveloped. She had kissed 
simply and gratefully, with none of the 
blundering, sweet surrender with which a 
woman clings to her lover. If she had 
ever kissed Braithwaite, she had not kissed 
him like that. 

And then Tabs was overcome with a 
reluctant remorse which was tinged with a 
shameful sense of triumph. She had 
offered him her lips in gratitude; they had 
kindled in him the flames of passion. For 
the moment he had devoured her with 
kisses—her eyes, lips, cheeks, and hair. 

If he were to keep himself in hand, he 
must fill his days with interests—new 
interests. He must move among people 
and normalize himself. He must fight 
against the melancholy of his obsession. 
His eye chanced to rest on the crumpled 
sheet of scented note-paper tossed into the 
empty grate. Stooping, he picked it up and 
smoothed it out. . This problem of Maisie 
would at least divert him—besides, he had 
promised to do what he could for Adair. 
He noted the Chelsea address and reread 

the contents with its 
sly humility and hint 





= of coquetry: 





you tell him your- 
self? It would be 
kinder.” 
“Because— Oh, 
Tabs, you do want 
me, don’t you? Be- 
cause I daren’t trust 
myself to see him.” 
“And so vou want 
me to tell him we’re 
engaged because you 
daren’t trust your- 
self to tell him! Isn’t 
that it?” 
She nodded. 
“And you daren’t 
trust vourself to tell 
him because the ; 
moment you saw | 
him you would fall 
again under his 1] 
spell?” 








sometimes, vears ahead. 
will bring to you in the April issue the beginning | 
of a novel that we believe is one of the biggest and | 
best ever written by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
You who have read and loved her many notable 
books, books that have enriched our literature for 
all time, may look forward with confidence to 


this story. You will not be disappointed in it | 
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are chosen with the greatest care and planned for, | 
It is not luck, then, that | Se Ml’, heen 


““T have been giv- 
en to understand 
that you are exceed- 
ingly anxious to 
make my acquain- 
tance. If this is so, 
I shall be at home 
when you call to- 
morrow afternoon.’” 


1n | 


quite certain he 
would call when she 
wrote these words. 
They had all the as- 
surance of one who 
was fully persuaded 
of her own powers of 
charm and beauty. 

“Again, Maisie 
P,” he apostrophized 
her, “I’m bound to 











acknowledge that 





This. time she L ————— 


didn’t nod, but her 
eves gave assent. 

“And what does that mean, little Terry? 
Whether vou call it love or fascination, it 
means that even though you do not see 
him. your heart is his at present. It means 
that »gainst your will he’s infinitely more 


to you than lam. It means that you only 
ask me to becoine engaged to you in order 
that you may be strong to break his spell. 
It doesn’t mean that T will be anything 


more to you tomorrow than I was last 


next thing he knew, he was kissing her 
warm, red mouth. 


Ill 


HE was gone. He watched her from the 
steps until she reached the end of the 
Square where the swirl of passing traffic 
engulfed her. At the last moment she 
looked back and smiled. For some min- 


you know more 
about me than I 
know about myself. I didn’t know I 
wanted to make your acquaintance at the 
time you were writing this letter. I was 
quite sure that I wasn’t going to call upon 
you when I read it. In both cases you were 
the better informed, for I shall be with you 
as soon as I’ve fulfilled my Savoy engage- 
ment.” 
An hour later, as he was on his way out, 
he found Ann (Continued on page 129) 
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Opportunities for economy in construction are numerous in houses similar to this at- 





tractive house of the New England Colonial type; Heathcote M. Woolsey, architect 


More House for Your Money 


HOSE who should know about 
these matters tell us that in 
order to keep up with our natu- 
ral growth of population, we 

should add each year to our total of shel- 
tered floor space—houses, stores, office 
buildings, apartments—the tidy little 
amount of 650,000,000 square feet. In 
the last three years, to keep everybody 
out of the rain while in the pursuit of 
health, wealth, and happiness, we should 
have built almost two billion new square 
feet of floor space. Those who have 
measured it up say that we are 947,200,000 
square feet short of this. which fact, if I 
could grasp it, would lead me to wonder 
why the public parks are not more crowded 
at night. 

Three or four years ago I was about to 
build a house myself. It progressed on 
paper as far as the builders’ bids, and was 
then indefinitely postponed. Perhaps 


you, too, were halted in your efforts to 
check off two or three thousand square 
leet of that 650,000,000 national budget. 


By Henry H. Saylor 


You and I alone would not have made any 
great showing either way, but, judging 
from the second grand total above—I 
can’t write all those zeros every time— 
there were more of us. Sons, brothers, 
husbands were then going to war. Per- 
haps they would return; perhaps we were 
to be torn, root and branch, out of one 
sort of life and set down somewhere else 
to take up a life that would be vastly 
different. 

The Government, pleading the need of 
men and materials, asked us to put off 
any building that was not absolutely 
necessary. The rapidly rising costs of 
labor and materials told us the same thing 
in another way. We obeyed, and in our 
obedience undoubtedly helped to win the 
war. 

That is now far behind us. The time 
has come to catch up as best we may with 
our building. Thus far our reconstruction 
efforts seem to have been mainly along 
industrial lines) We have been building 
plenty of factories, many office buildings, 


a few apartment houses, but scarcely any 
homes. And we need them. 

Somebody is always starting out upon 
an exposition of his particular hobby with 
the words: ‘The one great lesson of the 
World War was—” I will be somewhat 
less sweeping than that and claim that at 
least one lesson that we have studied—and 
learned but indifferently well—is that of 
thrift. Putting that lesson to practical 
use, are you paying too much rent? The 
‘*Aves”’ seem to have it. 

Subtracting from your annual rent a 
fair sum for carrying charges—taxes, 
insurance, repairs—the balance should 
give your landlord, let us say, ten percent 
on his capital invested in building and 
land. If you are paying him more than 
that, one very good reason for your so 
doing is that you and I and all the rest of 
them have put off for too long the building 
of our own homes. There are not enough 
houses to go around. 

However, that is by no means the most 
convincing argument as to why you and I 
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26 More House for Your Money 


should build. If it were, a paternal govern- 
ment would solve the housing shortage by 
giving us barracks in short order. There 
are two much better reasons than that. 
One is so well known to you that I need 
but name a few of the synonyms by which 
it is called: pride of possession; joy of 
ownership; the satisfied stability of the 
property owner. The other reason is not 
so obvious as that, and it is closely con- 
nected with that little lesson we were dis- 
cussing above—thrift. 

You may have observed that we who 
l:ve in the houses owned by other men live 
a different sort of life from that cf our 
neighbor who owns his own place. Whena 
door doesn’t latch properly, or the floors 
need refinishing, or the porch screens need 
a coat of paint, or the wind blows a shutter 
off its hinges, we telephone the landlord to 
have it fixed, and move rapidly out to the 
golf course. Our home-owning neighbor 
fails to join us; he has stayed home to doa 
similar job himself. And the curious part 
of it all is that he enjoys it just as much as 
we enjoy our game. Of course our land- 
lord advances the money for these repairs, 
but just as surely we pay for them finally 
in our rent. 

In other words, our home-owning neigh- 
bor utilizes the by-product of his energy 
and turns it into capital, while we renters 
studiously dissipate ours and pay some one 
else for doing the work it would have 
accomplished. All of which is not mere 
selfishness, nor conscious lack of thrift, nor 
class jealousy, nor anything other than 
plain human nature. 

So then, if you and I are now agreed 
that we should own our own homes 
at the earliest possible moment, let us 
agree further that in order to have 
what we really want we must build for 
ourselves. 

We are encouraged in this purpose right 
heartily by the downward trend of building 
costs. The prices of lumber and brick and 
cement and nails, as well as the daily 
stipend paid the carpenter, the mason, the 
electrician, and the plumber, are not yet 


so low as we should like to see them. 
Moreover, they never will be. Neverthe- 
less we are once more facing what is more 
nearly a rational balance between what we 
should like to have and what our present 
disbursements for shelter will buy for us. 
The pressing problem is to cut our cloth 
to fit our needs, and in the cutting to avoid 
as much waste as possible while getting a 
garment that we shall like when it is fin- 
ished. In other words, let us take thought 
as to how we can get the most house for 
the money. 

Your new house is a triangle of three 
equal sides. If you recall your plane 
geometry, I need not tell you that you may 
decide just where and how long any two 
sides of that triangle may be, but the third 
side establishes itself. The three sides are: 
Size, Quality, Cost. You may determine 
that you will have a house of such and 
such a size, and that it must not cost over 
$10,000. In that case the third side of the 
triangle, Quality, must be allowed to come 
as it will. Or you may fix Quality and 
Cost, in which case you will have to be 
content with. what Size they will bring 
you. Two sides are yours to fix, and you 
may take your choice. 

To follow the figure a bit further, your 
house triangle should be a well-balanced 
or nearly equilateral triangle. It is possi- 
ble to draw the Size and Cost lines abnor- 
mally long and at a sharp angle, squeezing 
Quality down to a tiny connection, but if 
you do you will have a cantonment rather 
than a house. Or you may make Cost and 
Quality long at the expense of Size, but 
the result will be a small-scale model of 
what you need to live in. So your triangle 
should be an upstanding, well-balanced 
figure in which Size, Cost, and Quality 
bear, each to the others, a proper relation- 
ship. 

But I am not through with the triangle 
simile even now. Granting that most 
houses show a fairly respectable triangle 
as to general proportions, the trouble with 
most of them is that they are made up of 
wavering, wobbly lines instead of straight 
lines. They are 
not the shortest 
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| distances between 
.their respective 
two points. The 
Size line wobbles 
back and forth, 
representative of 
waste space in 


excess halls, poorly proportioned rooms. 
The Quality and Cost lines straggle about 
in representation of false economies, 
wasted materials, unforeseen extras. It is 
well worth trying to keep the triangle 
sharp and straight-lined as well as properly 
proportioned. 

The way to keep the Size line straight is 
to utilize to the full all the space. For the 
Quality line, build quality into the essen- 
tials, not into luxuries. And as to the 
third side, Cost, cut out waste. 

To get down to specific details, let us 
take up these three fundamental rules one 
by one. Size, first. 

How many and what rooms you and 
your particular family group need—and 
can pay for—is not a matter for profitable 
discussion here. You may need a bedroom 
on the first floor for an invalid mother; 
you may have formed the outdoor sleeping 
habit and have substituted large bath- 
rooms or small dressing-rooms for all up- 
stairs bedrooms. Your needs and wishes 
are individual. Whatever these may be, 
you will gain space by building your house 
as a simple rectangle in plan. That may 
not be possible, but at least keep the plan 
simplified to a combination of two rectan- 
gles, free of all excrescences and useless 
angles. By so doing you will secure the 
most house for a given amount of wall 
space and roof area, both of which figure 
prominently in your table of costs. 

Minimize the cubic contents of your 
house by keeping the ceilings low. In the 
house of moderate size, such as the one 
illustrated herewith, eight and a half or 
even eight feet is enough for the first 

story, and eight or seven and a half for the 
upper stories. Economy of cubic contents 
means a good saving later in coal bills. 

Bear in mind the fact that, as an Irish 
architect once put it, “Hall space dcn’t 
get you anywhere.” Proper intercom- 
munication with a minimum of hall space 
is the architect’s goal in all house plan- 
ning, and it is by no means an easy one 
to achieve. 

Consider carefully the shape of rooms 
as well as their actual area. A dining-room 
measuring twelve by twenty feet is larger 
than one measuring fourteen by sixteen, 
but it will not compare with the latter in 
usefulness. The questions of furniture 
location, lighting, placing of heating units, 
are closely tied up with this matter of 
shape. No plan for an individual room 
can be approved (Continued on page 106) 
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If you have a maid, you will probably see no objection to 
following this plan, but if a maid should fail you, you 
would find it a long way from range to dining-room table 


It will Pay you to study this plan. It is a simple and 
economical form of construction, and yet it is adapt- 
able to the needs of any family of moderate size 
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At the left above, a chest of drawers is being enameled with an air-brush, which greatly excels hand 
work in smoothness and beauty of finish. The workman at the right is French-polishing a table 
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Fine Cabinet Woods and How They Are Finisted 


EW people realize the im- 
portant part that wood 
finishing plays in the stor- 


ing up of values in furniture. This 
is in addition to any value of de- 
sign and construction of the furni- 
ture itself. We are all familiar with 
the richness of tone that a much- 
loved piece takes on with vears of 
careful tending, the beauty of 
highlights on exposed surfaces. and 
the darkened richness of the inte- 
tiors of moldings and sunken 
panels or coves of turnings. 

The reproduction of such an 
effect in modern furniture can only 
be obtained by finishers who are 
artists in their craft, and the work 
is most laborious and expensive. 
The best single word to describe this 
finish that comes with age and much 
handling is patina, borrowed from the 
terminology of sculptors, meaning the 
glossy, mellow surface of an ancient 
bronze, or the finish that the sculptor 
strives to obtain in giving his work the 
luster of age. 

_The average person feels an instinctive 
dislike for anything that smacks of faking. 
lhe very word *‘fake,”’ descended from 
thieves’ jargon. means pretense, and this 
inherent prejudice tends to make us turn 
our backs on a method of finishing that 
1s in the last analysis the height of artistry. 
We are apt to say, ‘‘I prefer to let age do 
the antiquing of my furniture.” and this 
position is correct in certain period styles, 
but in others it is a mistake. A general 
line of demarcation can readily be drawn 
between the periods in which careful 
antiquing should be employed and those 
in which the refinements of sharp detail 
should be preserved. The early periods 
of oak and walnut, Gothic, Elizabethan, 
and Jacobean, when heavy construction 
was demanded in the great halls with their 
stone and rough-hewn floors, and in the 
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primitive cottages, naturally are the ones 
where artistic antiquing is not only appro- 
priate but practically necessary in order 
to soften the lines of the clumsy edges and 
relieve the woodiness of crude details in 
size of wood stock, of square members 
and turnings: In the later periods begin- 
ning with Queen Anne and the eighteenth 
century master cabinetmakers—Chippen- 
dale. Sheraton, the Brothers Adam (not 
‘*Adams’’) and our own Duncan Phyfe, 
and all the host of their imitators and 
helpers—all these workers in the age of 
mahogany were producing for a much 
more finished civilization. The refined 
details of delicate curves and moldings, 
the beauty of graceful turnings and 
finely chiseled carvings, were tended with 
the utmost care by the possessors— 
and so today every crack in such pieces 
is a disfigurement and every break a 
blemish. 

The same general line that determines 
whether a modern reproduction should be 
carefully antiqued or not determines 
also the character of finish to be applied 
to the wood. The earlier pieces should 
never be varnished. After staining and 
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toning for light and shade, only 
sufficient shellac to close the pores 
of the wood should be applied, and 
this should be so _ thoroughly 
rubbed down with pumice and oil 
that it is practicaliy back to the 
bare wood again. The exposed 
surfaces where much _ handling 
would naturally occur can be 
given’a dull gloss to approximate 
the polish that would actually 
come to the wood from the oils of 
the hand. and the final effect 
should be one of a dusty grayness 
obtained by leaving a little of the 
rottenstone in the interstices of 
the carvings. corners of panels, 
and coves of moldings and turn- 
ings. 

In the later periods, characterized by 
mahogany. the original finish was pure 
shellac built up by the process known 
as ‘French polish.”” French polishers 
serve a seven-vears apprenticeship in 
England and Scotland before they can 
qualify as master finishers. Women do a 
large part of this work and become expert 
in the building up of this beautiful finish. 
Our American varnish finishes were de- 
vised to give the same effect without the 
skilled and tedious labor demanded by the 
true French polish. The process consists 
of applying shellac by means of cotton or 
linen pads which are rubbed deftly over 
the wood. A little of the liquid is squeezed 
out with each rubbing, and thus the finish 
is built up. The piece can be handled 
throughout the process, and when it is 
thoroughly dry, it is dulled down with 
powdered pumice-stone and oil. The 
final surface is elastic and clear, and re- 
tains its dull gloss. In cleaning a shellac 
surface, avoid the use of water. Use any 
light oil and rub dry. 

Shellac is a remarkable substance. It 
comes from India and is a gum that be- 
comes encrusted (Continued on page 82) 
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In a spacious, well-lighted hall like that above, 
medium-toned walls are indicated. The gray Colo- 
nial block paper admirably meets this requirement 
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Beauty in Backgrounds 


By Winnifred Fales 








background is supremely important. Much of the home-likeness 

and charm which we associate with the old Colonial interiors 
was due to the perfection of their backgrounds. For the somewhat 
ponderous dignity of mahogany bureaus, chests, and beds, what 
better foil could have been devised than the sprightly little flowered 
wall-papers, often Chinese in theme, a few examples of which have 
survived to the present day! How admirably relieved was the color- 
ful richness of damask and brocade, the delicate carving of gilded 
mirror frames, and the prismatic sparkle of the beautiful old lusters 


[T° the decorating and furnishing of a room, the choice of a suitable 
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The panel immediately 
above is of chintz paper 
framed with blue binders 
ou a plain white wall 


cherry branclt es on a sky-blue ground, 
which would be equally enchanting for 


é 
In the right-ha id panel are blossoming 
a nursery or for a young girl’s room 


| The quaint Chinese pattern at the top 
} right is a reproduction from an 18th 
century original on the walls of the 
Lee mansion at Marblehead, Mass. 


Whether in panels, or covering the 
walls as at the right, sprightly chintz 
papers are excellent foils for the formal 
dignity of Colonial mahogany furniture 
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against the severe, yet cheerful, simplicity of white-painted paneling; 
and how cleverly was the bareness of spacious but sparsely furnished 
halls disguised by wall hangings of quaint, large-figured landscape 
papers, elaborate mythological designs such as the famous Cupid and 
Psyche series, or interesting conventional patterns like that in the 
large hall at the top of the opposite page! i 

The methods followed by the home decorators of that early period 
were based upon sound principles. Backgrounds were of two types; 
those designed to display the contents of a room to the best advantage, 
and purposely kept neutral and simple as in = (Continued on page 81) 
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Correct scale between the room 
and its wall pattern is shown 
by the tiny hall just above 
and the dining-room at the top 


At the left above is a reproduc- 
tion of an old Colonial paper. 
Beside it is shown an inexpen- 
sive typeof wall-paner naneling 


The white-painted walls of the 
distinctive dining-room at the 
left are simply but effectively 
paneled with wuod molding 
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The verdict on this serial, now that it is ended, 
is that it is one of the best stories Locke ever 
His next serial will begin in the fall 


wrote. 


The 


Mountebank 


By 
William J. 


Illustrated by 


rrauett 


URIOL and I spent a comfortable 
evening together. There was no 
question of Lackaday. For her 
part, she raised none. For mine 

—why should I disturb her superbly re- 
gained balance with idle chatter about our 
morrow’s meeting? We talked of the 
past glories of the day; of an almost 
forgotten day of disastrous picnic in the 
mountains of North Walés, when her 
twelve-year-old sense of humor detected 
the artificial politeness with which I sought 
to cloak my sodden misery; of all sorts of 
pleasant far-off things; of the war; of 
what may be called the war-continuation 
work in the devastated districts, in which 
she was at present engaged. I reminded 
her of our fortuitous meeting near-Bethune, 
when she trudged by my side through the 
welter of rain and liquid mud, smoking 
the fag-end of my last pipe of tobacco. 

“One lived in those days,” she said 
with a full-bosomed sigh. 

“By the dispensation of a merciful 
Providence,” I said, “one hung on to a 
strand of existence.” 

“Tt was fine!” she declared. 

“It was—for the appropriate adjec- 
tive,” said I, “consult any humble member 
of the British Army.” 

We had a whole, long evening’s talk, 
which did not end until I left her in the 
train at Clermont-Ferrand. 

On our midnight way thither, she said, 
“Now I know you love me, Tony.” 

“Why now?” I asked. 

“How many people are there in the 
world whom you would see off by a mid- 
night train three or four miles from your 
comfortable bed?” 

“Not many,” I admitted. 

“That’s why I want you to feel I’m 
gratetul.” She sought my hand and 
patted it. “I’ve been a dieadful worry to 
you. l’ve been through a hard time.” 
This was her jirst and only reference dur- 
ing the day to the romance. “I had to cut 
something out of living self, and I 


couldn’t help groaning a bit. But. the 
operation’s over, and I'll never worry 


you again.” 
30 
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At the sta- 
tion I packed 
her into the 
dark and al- 
ready suffocat- 
ing compart- 
ment. She 
announced her 
intention to 
sleep all night 
like a dog. She 
went off in the 
best of spirits 
to the work in 
front of her, 
which after all 
was amore 
reasonable 
cure than toss- 
ing about the 
Outer Hebri- 
des in a five- 
ton yacht. 

I drove 
home to bed 
and slept the 
sleep of the 
perfect altruist. 

I was read- 
ing on the 
hotel terrace next morning, when Lackaday 
was announced. He looked grimmer and 
more careworn than ever, and did not even 
smile as he greeted me. He only said 
gravely that it was good of me to let him 
come over. I offered him refreshment, 
which he declined. 

“You may be wondering,” said he, 
“why I have asked for this interview. 
But after all I have told you about my- 
self, it did not seem right to leave you in 
ignorance of certain things. Besides, 
vou’ve so often given me your kind 
sympathy, that, as a lonely man, I’ve 
ventured to trespass on it once more.” 

“My dear Lackaday, you know that I 
value your friendship,” said I, not wishing to 
be outdone in courteous phrase, “and that 
my services are entirely at your disposal.” 

“T had better tell you in a few words 
what has happened,” said he. He told me. 





“I gather,” said I, ‘‘that you are going to get 
earth made you drag me all the way from the 


Elodie had gone, disappeared, vanished 
into space, like the pearl necklaces Petit 
Patou used to throw at her across the stage. 

“But how? When?” I asked in bewilder- 
ment. 

He had gone to her room at ten o’clock 
the previous morning, her breakfast hour, 
and found it wide open and empty save 
for the femme de chambre making great 
clatter of sweeping. He stood open- 
mouthed on the threshold. To be abroad 
at such an hour was not in Elodie’s habits. 
Their train did not start til] the afternoon. 
His eye quickly caught the uninhabited 
bareness of the apartment. Not a garment 
straggled about the room. The toilet 
table, usually strewn with a myriad of 
promiscuously ill-assorted articles, stared 
nakedly. There were no boxes. The 
cage of love-birds, Elodie’s inseparable 
companions, had gone. 
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married.’’ 
north of Scotland?’’ 


“Madame?” 
de chambre. 

“But madame has departed. 
monsieur know?” 

_Monsieur obviously did not know. The 
girl gave him the information of which she 
Was possessed. Madame had gone in an 
automobile at six o’clock. She had rung 
the bell. The femme de chambre had 
answered it. The staff were up early on 
account of the seven-o’clock train for 
Paris. 

“Then madame 
cried Lackaday. 

But the girl demurred at the proposition. 
One does not hire an automobile from a 
garage—a voiture de luxe, quoi—to go to 
the railway station, when the hotel 
omnibus would take one there for a franc 
or two. As she was saying, madame rang 
her bell and gave orders for her luggage 


He questioned the femme 


Did not 


has gone to Paris?” 


Lady Auriol smiled and shook her head. 
“To congratulate us, my dear friend,’’ said Lackaday. 


‘Oh, dear, no!’’ 


to be taken down. It was not much, said 
Lackaday; they traveled light, their pro- 
fessional paraphernalia having to be con- 
sidered. Well, the luggage was taken 
down to the automobile that was waiting 
at the door, and madame had driven off. 
That is all she knew. 

Lackaday strode over to the office 
and assailed the manager. Why had he 
not been informed of the departure of 
madame? It apparently had _ never 
entered the manager’s polite head that 
Monsieur Patou was ignorant of Madame 
Patou’s movements. Monsieur had given 
notice that they were leaving. Artists 
like Monsieur and Madame Patou were 
bound-to make special arrangements for 
their tours, particularly nowadays when 
railway traveling was difficult. So 
madame’s departure had occasioned no 
surplise. 


I was really angry. 
‘‘We were married this morning” 


“Then what on 


“Who took down?” he 
demanded. 

The dingy-waistcoated, alpaca-sleeved 
porter, wearing the ribbon of the Médaille 
Militaire on his breast, came forward. At 
six o'clock, while he was sweeping the 
hall, an automobile drew up outside. He 
said: ‘‘Whom are you come to fet The 
Queen of Spain?” And the chauffeur told 
him to mind his own business. At that 
moment the bell rang. He went up to the 
étage indicated. The femme de chambre 
beckoned him to the room, and he took 
the luggage, and madame took the bird- 
cage, and he put madame and the lug- 
gage and the bird-cage into the auto, and 
madame gave him two francs, and the car 
drove off, whither the porter knew not. 

Although he put it to me very delicately, 
as he always had conveyed his criticism 
of Elodie, the fact that struck a clear and 
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her luggage 
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astounding note through his general be- 
wilderment was the unprecedented reck- 
less extravagance of the economical 
‘ Elodie. There was the omnibus. There 
was the train. Why the car at the fan- 
tastic rate of one franc fifty per kilo- 
meter, to say nothing of the one franc 
fifty per kilometer for the empty car’s 
return journey? 

“And madame was all alone in the 
automobile,” said the porter, by way of 
reassurance. ‘Pardon, monsieur,” he 
added, fading away under Lackaday’s glare. 

“T cut the indignity of it all as short as 
I could,” said Lackaday, ‘“‘and went up to 
my room to size things up. It was a 
knock-down blow to me in many ways, as 
you no doubt can understand. And: then 
came the femme de chambre with a letter 
addressed to me. It had fallen between 
the looking-glass and the wall or some- 
where.” He drew a letter from his 
pocket and handed it to me. “You had 
better read it.” 

I fitted my glasses on my nose and read. 
In the sprawling, strong, illiterate hand 
I saw and felt Elodie. 


“Mon petit André—” 
But I must translate—inadequately, for 
the grammar and phrasing were Elodesque. 





““As you no longer love me, if ever you 
have loved me, which I doubt, and as our 
life in common is giving you unhappiness, 
which it does me also, for since you have 
returned from England as a general you 
have not been the same, and indeed I have 
never understood how a general’’—and 
then followed a couple of lines vehemently 
erased— ‘‘And as I do not wish to be a 
burden to you, but desire that you should 
feel yourself free to lead whatever life you 
like, I have taken the decision to leave 
you forever—pour tout jamais. It is the 
best means to regain happiness. 

“For the things that are still at the 
re Vendramin, do with them what you 
will. I shall write to Ernes- 
tine to send me my clothes 





The Mountebank 


mirth. I ached to lie back in my chair 
and shriek with laughter. The dénoue- 
ment of the little drama was so amazingly 
unexpected, so unexpectedly ludicrous. 
A glimmer of responsive humor in his 
eyes would have sent me off. But there he 
stood with his grimmest battle-field face, 
denouncing his betrayer. Even a smile on 
my part would have been insulting. 
Worked up, he told me the whole of the 
astonishing business, as far as he knew it. 
They had eloped at dawn, like any pair of 
young lovers. Of that there was no 
doubt. The car had picked up Bakkus 
at his hotel .in Royat—Lackaday had the 
landlord’s word for it—and had carried 
the pair away, heaven knew whither. 
The proprietor of the Royat garage de- 
posed that Mr. Bakkus had hired the car 
for the day, mentioning no objective. The 
runaways had the whole of France before 
them. Pursuit was hopeless. ‘As Lacka- 
day had planned to go to Vichy, he went 
to Vichy. There seemed nothing else to do. 
“But why elope at dawn?” I cried. 
“Why all the fellow’s unnecessary du- 
plicity? Why, in the name of Machia- 
velli, did he seize upon my ten-o’clock 


invitation with such enthusiasm? Why 
his private conversation with me? Why 
throw dust into my sleepy eyes? What 
did -he gain by it?” 

Lackaday shrugged his shoulders. That 


part of the matter scarcely interested him. 
He was concerned mainly with the sting 
of the viper Bakkus, whom he had nour- 
ished in his bosom. 

“But, my dear fellow,” said I at last, 
after a tiring march up and down the hot 
terrace. ‘‘You don’t seem to realize that 
Bakkus has solved all your difficulties, 
ambulando, by walking off, or motoring 
off, with your great responsibility.” 

“You mean,” said he, coming to a halt, 
“that this has removed the reason for my 
remaining on the stage?” 

“It seems so,” said I. 





nurtured nefarious designs, good heavens! 
he could have executed them years before. 
Well, perhaps not. When one hasn’t a 
penny in one’s pocket, even the most 
cynical pauses ere he proposes romantic 
flight with a lady equally penniless. 
since April Bakkus had been battening on 
the good Archdeacon’s, his brother’s, sub- 
stantial allowance. Why had he tarried? 

“His diabolical cunning lay in wait fera 
weak moment,” growled Lackaday. 

All through this discussion, I came up 
against a paradox of human nature. Al- 
though it was obvious that the unprinci- 
pled Bakkus had rendered my good friend 
the service of ridding him of the responsi- 
bility of a woman whom he had ceased to 
love, if ever he had loved her at all, a 
woman, who, for all her loyal devotion 
through loveless years, had stood implac- 
ably between him and the realization of his 
dreams, yet he rampaged against his bene- 
factor as though he had struck a fatal blow 
at the roots of his honor and his happiness. 

“But after all, man, can’t you see,” he 
cried in protest at my worldly and sophis- 
tical arguments, ‘‘that I’ve lost one of the 
most precious things in the world? My 
implicit faith in a fellow man. I gave 
Bakkus a brother’s trust. He has betrayed 
it. Where am I? His thousand faults 
have been familiar to me for years. I dis- 
counted them for the good in him. I 
thought I had grasped it.” He clenched 
his delicate hand in a passionate gesture. 
‘‘But now—” he opened it—‘‘nothing. 
I’m at sea. How can I know that you, 
whom I have trusted more than any other 
man with my heart’s secrets—”’ 

The concierge with a dusty chauffeur in 
tow providentially cut short this embar- 
rassing apostrophe. 

‘Monsieur le Capitaine Hylton?”’ 
the chauffeur. 

“C'est mot.” 

He handed me a letter. 
writing on the envelop. 

“From Bakkus!’’ I said 
“Tell me—” to the chauffeur 


asks 


I glanced at the 








and all the little birds I 
love somuch. Your noble 
heart will not grudge them 
to me, mon petit André. 
“Praying God for your 
happiness, I am always, 
“Your devoted 
“ELODIE.” 


I handed him back the 
letter without a_ word. 
What could one say? 

“The first thing I did,” 
he said, putting the letter 
back in his pocket, ‘was {| 








whether he could throw 

any light on the matter.” 
‘“Bakkus—why, he cut his engagement 

with us yesterday!” 
“The cursed scoundrel,” said Lackaday, 

““was running away with Elodie.” 
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banged his hand on the little iron 
ible in front of us and started to his 
feet, exploding at last with his suppressed 
fury. ‘The infernal villain!” 

I gasped for a few seconds. . Then.I 
accomplished my life’s effort in self- 
control. My whole being clamored for an 


HE 


explosion, equally violent, of compressed 


The 


it’s a Bie Story 


this story of a woman’s doubts and 
fears and stubborn clinging to the 
man she had married. 
ten by Mary Brecht Pulver and will 
be in the April number. 


Bitter Valley 


to ring up Bakkus, to see Se —————— SSS panne 


It is 


It was writ- 


called 


‘how did you come by it?” 
| ‘‘Monsieur charged me tode- 
liver it into the hands of Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine. L have this 
moment returned to Royat.” 
“Ah,” said I. ‘‘ You drove 
the automobile? Where is 
Monsieur Bakkus?”’ 
said he, 
honor 
| 


“T have 
not to 


“e That,” 
pledged my 
divulge.” 

I fished in my pocket for 
some greasy rags of paper 
money which I pressed into 
his honorab'e hand. He 
bowed and dep. rted. I tore 








He frowned.. “I wish it could have hap 
pened differently. No man can bear to be 
tricked and fooled and made a mock of.” 

“But it does give you your freedom,” 
said I. 

He thrust his hands into his trousers 
pockets. “I suppose it does,” he admitted 
savagely. ‘But there’s a price for every- 
thing. Even freedom can be purchased 
too highly.” 

He strode on.- I had to accompany him, 
perspiringly. It was a very hot day. We 
talked and talked; came back to the 
startling event. We had to believe it, be- 
cause it was incredible. If Bakkus had 


open the envelop. 
“You will excuse me?” 
“Oh, of course,” said Lackaday curtly. 
He lit a cigarette and stalked to the end of 
the terrace. 
The letter bore neither date nor address. 
I read: 


“My dear Hylton: 

“You have heard of Touchstone. You 
have heard of Audrey. Shakespeare has 
doubtless convinced you of the ineyitabil- 
ity of their mating. I have always prided 
myself of a certain T ouchstone element 
in my nature. There is’ much that is 
Audreyesque in the lady whose disap- 
pearance from (C ‘ontinued on page 176) 
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Polly's Pretty School Teacher 


By Sheila Young 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


From a source that ne'er will vanish rises France’s 
genius of ingenuity to swing the pendulum of fashion 
at the turn of every season. Could anything be newer 
than this Martial et Armand suit of embroidered white 
serge with its short, flaring coat and sheer Medici collar? 


To shade her sparkling eyes from the rays of a dazzling 
sun, the Paristenne resorts to width of brim, which here 
duplicates its purpose by fashioning one brim of fine, 
black straw and the other of satin, while a quivering 
plume of glycerined ostrich grazes the wearer’s shoulder 
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Paris Still Decrees the Stender Silhouette, Slightly Longer 


Skirts, Slightly Flaring. Coats, Normal W aist-line 
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and Sleeves of Various Lengths 
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HELEN KOUES 


Models have been shown by all the 

great houses, but it rests with ‘“‘the 
world and his wiie”’ to set the style by the 
choice which they make from these models. 
Though still early, with definiteness it 
may be asserted that for day wear the 
straight silhouette will be adopted by 
every one. There is a more pronounced 
tendency toward the normal waist-line in 
frocks of all sorts. The waists are gen- 
erally slender in silhouette, although the 
close-fitting waists, tightly draped about 
the figure, appear only occasionally. 

It is rumored that we are to see more of 
the skirt which is wide at the hips and 
tapering below, but the style will not be 
featured to any great extent. Instead we 
shall see some drapery, some flounced skirts 
of odd sorts, and many smart contrasting 
waistcoats and swagger little jackets, 
some of which will be unusually short. 

A favorite silhouette will be extremely 
slender—the skirt somewhat longer than 
last season’s, and the sleeves either short 
or long. This slender frock will be topped 
by a broad hat trailing a plume, trimmed 
with a ribbon bow of piquant shape, or 
weighted with full-blown roses. 

The short jacket will be worn for spring 
—in crépe marocain often, in foulard, 
satin, taffeta, gabardine and all materials. 
With it we shall see doubtless the wide, 


GS wioae fashions are in the making. 


Paris interprets the call of spring fasnion in this 
suit of pepper and salt cheviot, the jacket of 
which results in slight godet effects because of 
many seams. A hat of plaited gray crépe de 
Chine and black satin accompanies the costume 


A svelte, saucy little model is the suit at right 
with a newly designed box coat of yellow cheviot, 
flaring sleeves, and a still scanty skirt of 
‘black satin. This Parisienne tops her brow wi 
iad 


a wide-brimmed hat wrcathed with yellow roses 





The Parisienne 


; her parasol to take 
refuge under this hat of black tagal straw faced 
with dull rose and weighted with a full-blown rose 














Whether or not the vivid note will be 
continued is answered in the sports hat 
of orange felt at right designed by Alex 






“Three in one” seems an adequate term: to 
designate this model of téte de negre satin and 
green crépe de Chine. If the nature of the model, 


coat, suit or dress is doubtful, the persistence of 


the flare raises no question as to its value as a 
spring mode. Hat of light green crépe de Chine 


draped girdle fastened with decorative but- 
tons, and the brief corsage of soft muslin. 
One of the prettiest examples of the 
short jacket is the one on the page facing 
‘page 33 of embroidered white serge. Here 
we find the flare to be expected, in an 
a‘antation of the Eton jacket, and also the 
delightful waistcoat and collar which 

come as a relief after so many seasons. 
Some new spring jackets show a cross- 
wise seam at the hips—the top semi- 
fitting and the jacket-skirt flaring in shal- 
low godets on the sides as at the left of page 
33. Very smart is a severe model which 
flares almost none at all and is fitted only 
« 4 = 





Spring fackets Delightfully Assume 
Waistcoats, and 


Standing Collars 








Paris sends a concise little messenger in the suit 
of dark blue gabardine at left, which heralds wide 
girdles of black satin and announces coats, short 
and flaring. A white piqué waistcoat plays a 
prominent part in the suit above, the jacket being 
of jade green cheviot and the skirt of black satin 






with several lengthwise seams. It is worn 
over a moderately short, narrow skirt. 

Several new models show the high collar 
closely fastened about the chin, but gener- 
ally the open-throated models are pre- 
ferred. Indeed many of the high collars 
are worn unfastened—thrown back, show- 
ing the throat. In general the corsage 
opening in a V in front is smartest. 

The three suits illustrated are attractive 
examples of the somewhat flaring jacket, 
the waistcoat, and the newer collars, which 
come as a relief from the present tailored 
clothes. The Fifth Avenue dressmakers, 
however, are making many smart tailored 
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A straw to show which way the wind ‘of 
spring millinery blows is this fine black 
hat with fluttering ends of black satin 


Very Large or Very Small are the 


Large French hats are prone to dioop demurely 
halj to conceal the wearer’s fin visage, thus lend- 
ing mystery and charm to make the vision one of 
unusual delight. Such is the bright hat above of 
brilliant orange straw, the season’s favored color, 
all abloom with contrasting, soft blue flowers 












suits on rather straight lines and of a dis- 
tinctly tailored character. There is no 
question but that such suits are generally 
becoming and practical for American 
women. They have the same narrow- 
shouldered effect as the: more flaring 
models and take unto themselves a hint 
of flare but a bit more conervatively. 

_ During the winter it has been an amaz- 
ing thing to see the increasing number of 
smart black suits trimmed with gray 
Squirrel or gray astrakhan. The combina- 
tion was, generally speaking, unusually 
becoming, considering the number of 
women who can not wear gray becom- 








Newest French Hats, but 


All Boast a Brim 


None more charming for country wear 
wit frocks of contrasting or harmonizing 
color, than this Paris poke of orange- 
straw finished with dangling and 


yellow 





provocatia 





e streamers of yellow ribbon 





As if to accentuate themselves stil! more, brims 
duplicate their bewitching line by fabricating 
one of fine black straw and the other of enhanc- 
ing lace, drooping cascade-like on either sid?. 
A model seen at Cannes replaced the brown 
lace by green to make an enticing background 


ingly. This spring the same note is 
sounded in the navy blue trimmed with 
light gray or navy blue with white. 

Many of the new hats are made of 
orange-cclored straw, felt, or crin, trimmed 
with flowers or velvet ribbon. Orange is the 
new shade, replacing last season’s rust-color. 
In shape we find the small, close-fitting 
hat usually taking unto itself some sort of 
brim. It is replacing the small Turkish 
turban. Hats will either be quite small 
or quite large, and as though to accent- 
uate themselves even more, they show 
a falling bow, streamers, or a feather 
which protrudes beyond the brim. 
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The Formal Day Frock, Though Still Slim, is Frequently. of 


Two Materials and Shows Flounce or Drapery 


HETHER it is the attractive frocks 

or the attractive wraps that have 
endeared themselves to us, certain it is 
that except for strictly tailored wear the 
frock and the separate wrap, coat or cape, 
reign supreme. During the spring smart 
tailored dresses of tricotine, Poiret twill, 
serge, light-weight duvetyn, or the heavier 
crépes will be worn for the street with a 
fur neck-piece and a neat small hat made 
neater by a well-adjusted veil. 

For the afternoon one finds such frocks 
as the three illustrated. Lelong makes a 
charming one, still featuring the longer 
waist, and accentuates the waist by a 





Draped snugly yet softly about the figure, black 
crepe de Chine achieves distinction and grace in 
the -ubile folds of a drapery lined with rose crépe 
and coguettishly finished with a rose to match 


longer flounce. This frock is of blue 
taffeta edged with very narrow plaitings. 
Premet has just finished a smart little 
chemise frock—the black satin skirt at- 
tached to a chemise top of white crépe de 
Chine trimmed with rows of black silk 
braid. The parti-colored frock—Jenny 
shows a model of black taffeta topped with 
yellow crépe Georgette—is pleasing and 
will be worn next spring under a jacket 
matching the skirt in color as at right. 
Martial et Armand have just made an 
unusual model for Mlle. Jane Danjou in 
a frock of striped taffeta with a corsage 
which is like a closed bolero in front, fall- 
ing over the rose taffeta girdle, and is 
drawn down under the girdle in the back. 
The skirt is loosely plaited at the hips and 
flares in a great pouch at about the knee 
—the silk being tucked under sharply all 
round about three inches above the edge 
of the straight, narrow taffeta underskirf. 
Lilac crépe de Chine is used for mafiy 
simple frocks. Martial et Armand make 
a simple little plaited frock of lilac crépe 


Lelong still features the longer waist, which he 
accentuates by double flounces as illustrated in 
this dress of blue taffeta with narrow plaitings, re- 
calling the days of long basques and flaring tunics 














de Chine—plaited on the side-front of the 
corsage and skirt—which is girdled with 
a pastel blue crépe de Chine scarf. The 
same model in yellow is also girdled with 
blue and worn with a blue hat. 

Blouses of crépe de Chine or linen, which 
may be drawn down over the skirt smock- 
fashion, will be worn also. One such, in 
black and white figured crépe Georgette, 
extending to the hips and buttoned down 
the middle back, was worn charmingly at 
the theater over a two-flounced skirt of 
black lace. The sides of the blouse were 
elongated and knotted low on the left hip, 
the ends falling down over the black skirt 


Pleasing and new for the spring ts this parti- 
colored dress, of black satin and striped and em- 
broidered white crépe de Chine, worn under a 
hort, flaring jacket matching the skirt in colo’ 
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One of the best examples of the smart straight 
suits of the new season ts the Jenny model at left 
Many suits have contrasting vests, and this 
one 1s white piqué to match the collar and cuffs 


Paris issued the mandates of faring tunics and a 
return to a more normal waist-line, and their 
charm is shown in the dress at right. The mate- 
rial is navy tricotine and the embroidery gray wool 


No more charming color scheme can be achieved 
than navy serge with a gray pin stripe, as seen 
below in a tailored dress of straight and distinc- 
tive lines. Hat of navy Milan straw with wings 


SUIT AND GOWNS FROM BERGDORF AND GOODMAN 


Tailored Frocks 
Adopt Stripes or 
Vary Themselves 
With Flounces 


Short Facke ts 
Whether Straight 
or Flaring Boast 


Smart Waistcoats 


HAT FROM TAPPE 





LANVIN 





Worn at the Ballets Russes by a dark-haired Influenced by the Spanish school of witchery 
Spanish beauty, this frock of silver tissue and charm, Lanvin designed this billowy 
with a tightly draped and pointed corsage frock of black taffeta embroidered with pearls 
flounces its full skirt with delicate black lace and paillettes for infantas of modern times 


While fuller skirts are sponsored by Lanvin for 
evening, Lelong still maintains the slender sil- 
houette in the gown at left of pale yellow taffeta, 
pointed on each side and paneled with cream lace 


A fan of jade green cock’s feathers artfully 
relieves a corsage of black crépe de Chine and 
a skirt of black embroidered tulle flounces, lest 
some should find this Parisienne melancholy 


Longer and More Billowy are 
Spring Evening Frocks 


HE slender silhouette is far too becom- 
ing to be abandoned altogether, but 
we do find side by side with it a strong 
Spanish influence and rather a tendency to 
force the fuller skirt for evening clothes. 
For instance from Paris comes: this news: 
“A few nights ago at the Ballets Russes 
a dark-haired Spanish beauty, with a full- 
blown pink rose tucked low in her dark 
hair, just back of the ear, wore a frock of 
silver tissue which was almost exactly 
copied from an old engraving representing 
the Duchesse d’Aumale. The low corsage 
was tightly draped and formed a little 
point in front above the very full skirt, 
which was trimmed across the lower half 
with two flounces of delicate black lace— 
as shown above. A somewhat similar frock 
was of plain silver tissue combined with sil- 
ver brocade. The low corsage was trimmed 
about the shoulders with silver lace. 
“Very odd was a peg-top skirt of gold 
tissue strewn with roses. This skirt formed 
a loop on each hip and was lapped over and 
opened in front, showing the leg almost to 
the knee in walking. In the back the 
tapering skirt formed a pointed train.” 
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FOR THE HOME DRESSMAKER 
A Dressmaking Lesson Concerning New Spring 






Frocks of Silk Crépe or Charmeuse 


Ts month the making of a’ spring 
frock suitable for afternoon wear and 
spring weddings will be considered. As 
told in detail in the last lesson, the making 
and fitting of the waist lining is of first im- 
portance. The directions given for it in 
the last lesson should be followed accu- 
rately. For those who did not read it, it is 
reprinted at the end of this article. Be- 
fore beginning the dress, see that the lining 
is correctly fitted and finished. 

One of the new foulards, a charmeuse, 
or perhaps canton crépe would be smart- 
est of all for this frock. A new and smart 
color combination is navy blue and gray. 
If a somewhat practical dress is desired, 
the dress might be of navy blue with a 
trimming of pearl gray, or if a lighter dress 
is desired, the dress itself could be gray 
with the trimming of navy blue. Other 
pretty combinations, though not so new, 
are black with a bright electric blue, or 
orange. Those who do not find gray be- 
coming can use. the beige shades with 
brown, flame, or blue as a contrast. 

As stated in Lesson 1, if fearful of incor- 
rect cutting or fitting, it is well to pur- 
chase unbleached muslin and first cut, fit, 
and baste the dress in the muslin, make 
the necessary fitting corrections in the 
muslin, and then use the muslin instead of 
the paper pattern to cut the silk material. 


4'« yds. 40 in. wide canton crépe at $4.50 per yd.$19.13 
154 yds. 40 in. wide contrasting crépe at $4.50 





per yd, fortrimming........ jd meepiveuve 6s 7.88 

1'4 yd. 36in. wide China silk for lining. ....... 1.50 
s card hooks andl @PO8 oo. cscne Sowecs.c ives iss -I0 
$28.61 


The pattern of this frock consists of a 
front, back, one-piece sleeve, two-piece 
skirt, and a simple arrangement of panels 
and sash. Lay the front pattern, either of 
the paper if it suits your measurements, 
or of the corrected muslin, on a lengthwise 
fold of the silk. Lay the back on a length- 
wise fold; lay the sleeve pattern on a length 
of material, fitting it in where it can be 
done economically. Always be careful to 
keep the grain of the goods correct; that is, 
the top of the sleeve to the bottom of the 
sleeve must run on a straight of the goods. 
When the material is cut, baste the shoul- 
der seams together, baste the underarm 
seams together, turn in the lap on the op- 
posite shoulder and the opposite underarm 
‘eam for the fastening, and baste in place. 





Fig. 1 


~ asting, as 3 hown in Fig. 1, consists of fairly 

Ose, slanting Stitches taken over the raw edges 
of a@ seam to keep it from raveling. This is 
an easy and neat method of finishing raw seams 


Try on the waist and adjust it to the lining. 
As this dress is slightly long-waisted, the 
bottom of the outside waist will drop about 
two inches below the normal waist-line of 
the lining. Instead of curving in at the 
waist as the lining does, keep the under- 
arm seam of the dress straight and pin the 
underarm seam to the lining so the straight 
effect shown in the picture is gained. 
If any adjustment in shoulder or under- 
arm seam or size of armhole is required, it 
should be made now. Be careful that the 
material falls in its natural lines. Do not 
try to sew or pin it out of its rightful 
place. This is what causes wrinkles and 
cross lines, and makes the dress not only 
fit badly, but wear badly. Remember 
that the pattern has been carefully scaled 
to fit the average figure, and change it as 
little as possible. After fitting corrections 
are made, baste the bottom of the waist 
to the lining across the back and on one 
side. The vest section is blindstitched in 
place in the deep opening which is first 
finished by a bias fold of contrasting 


Charming in a new foulard or charmeuse, or 
smartest of all in canton crépe, this gown may be 
made from a pattern which will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of 60c. Good Housekeeping Fashion Service 











material. Directions for making this fold 
will be given later in the lesson. 

Place the underarm seam in the armhole 
so that the sleeve comes in a straight line 
with the thumb when the arm is held out. 
If you will keep this seam in a line with the 
thumb, the sleeve will hang well. Do not 
let the seam “‘shoot” either forward or 
backward; keep it straight. Having fas*- 
ened that seam, ease the rest of the 
sleeve into the armhole. If the sleeve is 
larger than the armhole, smooth it out 
across the top and take the surplus fulness 
in at the underarm seam of the sleeve. 

The cuff is a straight piece of the mate- 
rial faced with the contrasting material. 
The two rights are placed together and the 
light side turned so it will show. The 
lower edge of the light material is sewed 
to the lower edge of the sleeve by ma- 
chine. Then the darker edge is turned in 
and blind-stitched over this seam, making 
an inconspicuous, neat finish. The cuff is 
turned back, light side up, as illustrated. 

The two-piece skirt should be gathered 
at the top and the hem turned up and 
basted to give the right length. The 
frocks this spring are a trifle longer than 
during the winter and should not be more 
than eight to ten inches off the floor, as is 
found becoming. Tack the top of the 
skirt over the bottom of the waist at the 
low waist-line. The panels which are used 
on each side of the skirt may be completely 
finished, slightly gathered to the dress at 
the top, and then pinned in place with the 
skirt. These panels are made of two 
pieces of material, one of the dark shade 
and one of thelight. The two rights of the 
material are placed together, and a seam 
may be run down both sides and across 
the bottom. The panels may then be 
turned inside out and pressed. The raw 
edges at the upper end need not be fin- 
ished, as both the raw edge of the skirt 
and those of the panels may overlap the 
raw edges of the waist and be concealed by 
a flat silk binding which is hemmed 
over them. 

In pressing the panels and the sash, 
remember that a hot iron should never be 
placed on the silk itself. Keep the right 
side of the material face down on the 
ironing board and put a clean piece of 
muslin over the (Continued on page 111) 


2 and Fig. 3, well 


The diagrams above, Fig. 
59 


illustrate the finish of the neck-line and the “Ll 
opening. A bias fold of a contrasting material is 


used, giving a neat and smart finish to the dress 
20 












Still in favor for the coming season 
are the straight lines of the winter 
as asserted by this coat dress of 
navy tricotine, the severity of 
which is relieved by a touch of 
black embroidery used here and 
there as a motif, and a black satin 
vest and underdress over which 
tricotine panels smartly hang; $45 


IN 


NE of the big questions of the spring 
fashions is whether or not we shall 
continue to wear the straight, slim skirt or 
whether the circular model will take its 
place. There is something to be said on 
both sides. The straight model, if of a 
comfortable walking width, has endeared 
itself to us. It is youthful, without much 
weight, but most important of all, is 
smart. The circular model has grace, but 
not only requires careful cutting but must 
be suited to the figure to achieve smartness. 
Choose, therefore, with discretion. One of 
the prettiest of the circular models seen in 
the New York shops is that illustrated 
above, side by side with the straight model. 
In this frock the smart line is given by at- 
taching the circular skirt to the low waist- 
line, which retains the look of slimness and 
youthfulness which many of the fuller 
skirts unfortunately do not possess. 
Another great question of the spring 
fashions which can be more definitely 
answered is that of the length of skirts. 
The very short skirts which Paris wore 
and which have been worn in America this 
past winter are passing. It is confidently 
expected that skirts will be a little longer as 
40 








We have culled the shops to obtain the best pos- 
sible values in spring models for you, and it 1s 
comforting to find that much better prices are now 
obtainable for the same material and workman- 
ship than a year ago. We shall be happy to buy 
any of these models for you upon receipt of check 
or money-order. Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Servic, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


the spring progresses—not a great deal 
longer, but an inch or so. How like the 
dictates of fashion to insist that skirts 
should be very short for the cold of winte1 
and longer for the heat of summer! 

When it comes to sleeves, tailored 
clothes show the long, tight sleeve, or the 
loose sleeve which finishes midway _be- 
tween the elbow and the wrist, while for the 
afternoon frocks, the slightly flaring 
sleeve, which as a rule just “turns” the 
elbow, is the new mode of the season. 

The untrimmed neck-line is past, and in 
its place is the collar, a bit of embroidery, 
a revers—something te relieve the severity, 
although it may not be more than half an 
inch of piping of contrasting color as in the 
frock in the center of the opposite page. 
Here is one of the very good models of the 
season, of navy blue trimmed with gray 


Distinction of line is achieved in 
the coat dress of navy Poiret twill 
at left, which, though slightly 
long-waisted, shows the season’s 
tendency of bringing the waist-line 
back to normal by the use of a nar- 
row belt. Another notable feature 
is the new circular skirt, which 
is significant of the spring; $40 


THE NEW YORK SHOPS 
Pretty Examples of the Tailored Mode 


crépe de Chine, a combination of materials 
and colors which is exceedingly new and 
will prove a prevailing mode. A pretty 
example of a frock for afternoon wear is 
that of taffeta, which is trimmed with self- 
colored eyelet embroidery. And just a 
word to say that smart suits of covert cloth 
bring a new note this spring and are of 
necessity tailored, it being left to those 
of tricotine to undertake a bit of flare 
or a binding which relieves their sev- 
erity, as shown at the right of page 41. 
The coat on the opposite page follows 
the dictates of London both in its material 
of English vicuna in heather mixtures, 
and its raglan sleeve which is particularly 
smart this spring for either town or coun- 
try wear. The straight flaring back gives 
fulress and grace to the model, and the 
well-tailored collar is suitable for this 
type of coat and usually becoming to the 
wearer. Pockets seem a necessary adjunct. 
Speaking of values, it is nice to relate 
that they are returning to a more normal 
level. The new dresses and suits are some- 
times as much as twenty dollars cheaper 
than models of the same material and 
workmanship have been th? past year. 
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Fashions may come and fashions may go, but the 
sur plice effect abides forever. Upon the becoming 
line of a mode hangs its lasting value. Woman, 
thous hf fickle in her tastes, as is her privilege, 
a'andons reluctantly any mode that 1s truly 
becoming. This surplice effect is attractively 
illustrated in the dress of taffeta below, em- 
broidered in a self-colored eyelet embroidery. 


It may be had in navy, black, or brown; $41.50 
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London as herald of the sports world radiate. is 
influence tn all lands and thus lends its sanction 
to the English vicuna coat at left below, in heather 
mixtures that suggest the subdued yet rich color- 
ing of the glens of Scotland in bloom. Another 
English influence is to be felt in the raglan 
sleeve which is particularly smart this spring for 
either town or country. Noteworthy are the 
straight flaring back that gives fulness and grace 
to the model, and the wel!-tailored collar suitable 
for this type of coat and usually becoming. Side 
pockets prove invaluable on this style of coat; £69 


An ideal model for travel or shopping because 
of its tailored lines and simplicity of trimming, 
the suit at right below, of covert cloth, adopts the 
season’s long, straight coat loosely belted at the 
waist and trimmed with strapping, back and 
front, in rows of material to match. The long 
revers give a smart appearance to this suit, which, 
though strictly tailored, would, because of its 
material, be equally attractive for sports wear if 
tvo suits can not be afforded. A two-piece 
skirt of a comfortable walking width completes this 
tailleur, which is an unusually good value at $62 


A combination of materials and colors which is 
exceedingly new and will prove a prevailing 
mode ts that of navy tricotine and gray crépe de 
Chine in the gown below. The panel effect back 
and front embroidered in gray is suggested by 
plaitings of gray crépe de Chine at the sides. 
This panel ¢ fect is always to be relied upon to 
lend a slim, youthful appearance to the figure. 
The untrimmed neck-line is past, even though 
the severity of the line is relieved by a mere piping 
of contras ting color r, gray ch iffon mn this instance. 


The narrow vest is studded with pearl buttons; $95 


Shiie straight lines will be 


maintained by 
many throughout the ae from Paris comes 
the news that semi-fitted effects, slightly flaring, 


are now making their appearance. Many 
women prefer a semi-fitted effect, as it proves 
more becoming to the figure; for them is the 
suit below of navy or black tricotine, bound with 
black braid which inevitably gives a smart finish. 
This attractive suit,is reasonably priced at $58 
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Smart Suits which Your Local Dealer is Showing 


HE new spring suits show consider- 

able variety. The French models 
may vary in length, but almost in- 
variably show considerable flare whether 
of the short Eton type or reaching midway 
to the knees. Belts have quite disap- 
peared except on sports clothes, and an 
attractive waistcoat has taken their place, 
often accompanied by high standing col- 
lars. If belts are disappearing it is also 
comforting to know that high prices are 
vanishing with them. We may expect to 
find good suits at nearly prewar prices. 

The suit at the left is a nice town 
model of serge which is narrow shouldered 
and straight of line with a hint of a curve 
at the waist, while the lower edge is slit 
and bound in a fashion of the season. 
The suit on the right is a bit less formal in 
character due to the striped material, 
which by the way is in navy blue and gray, 
a smart combination of colors, and a bit 
straighter and more tailored. 

The country suit which is of homespun 
in tan or gray or of heather jersey in 
brown and green is cut on the lines which 
have made themselves popular each season. 





















ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER FOR THESE 
MODELS UNDER THEIR TRADE-MARK 
MAKE. IF HE DOES NOT CARRY THEM 
WRITE US FOR THE NAME OF A DEALER 
IN YOUR TOWN OR LOCALITY WHO DOES 
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Straight lines are the verdict of the spring, 
as seen in this strictly tailored suit of white 
hairline stripe through navy unfinished 
hairline stripe through navy unfinishe 

worsted, untrimmed save for. narrow . 
panels; 1610 44, about $75. Same suit in 
suedetex in Copenhagen, light blue, or ian 


A smart model for the spring ts this sutt 
of serge showing triple cordings across the 
back and front. This style is typical of 
the new suits and may be worn with or 
without a belt. In black, navy, French 
blue, tan, or gray; 16 to 44, about $55 


The sports suit has gained such popular- 


the 
ity that it frequently replaces the street 


Particularly suited to the small woman is 
the coat of natural color polo cloth at 


: right. An inverted plait in the back gives suit. It ts suttable for town or country. 
flare to the bottom of the coat, while rows A reasonably priced model is seen at left, of 
of stitching on ti ar and pockets form brown and green heather jersey or of tan 
as sole trimming; 16 to 44, about $38 and gray homespun; 13 to 44, about $25 
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A clever combination of crépe satin and silk 
lace gives distinction to the dinner model 
at right. Daintily trimmed with narrow 
fancy bands, the skirt has alternating 
panels of lace and crépe satin. In black, 
navy, or brown; sizes 14 to 40, about $55 


An ever-becoming style is this of taffeta 
with a draped, slightly long-waisted cor- 
sage which ties in the back. The tunic 
panels itself with rows of rustling ruffles 
which give a spring-like touch to the dress. 
Navy, black, or brown; 14 to 40, about $55 


ROSEMARY 
DRESSES 


oo & 
LOCAL SHOPS 


Varied Modes of Spring 


ie is delightful to find, this spring, a 
lavish use of a pretty, crépe-like silk to 
replace somewhat charmeuse and satin. 
The gown of canton crépe above is 
appropriate for the street in the darker 
shades and yet serves equally well for the 
house. This, like many of the other dresses, 
shows a bit of embroidery, but it is rather 
a relief to find that embroidery is used here 
and there as a motif rather than all-over, 
as during the past year. From Paris comes 
the edict that the waist-line will again re- 
turn to its normal place. Although in 
America there is stilia tendency to lengthen 
the waist slightly, many of the dresses like 
this one of canton crépe have placed a 
broad, soft belt at the actual waist-line 
Another street frock is the one of tafieta 
which has a slightly long-waisted corsage. 
In this we find the sleeve which turns at the 
elbow, and the skirt made so as to affect 
a narrow underskirt and a flaring tunic. 
The dinner gowns, the one at the left in 
a dark color and the one at the right in a 
light shade, are particularly attractive. 
IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY THESE 
MODELS UNDER THEIR TRADEMARK 
NAMES, WRITE US TO KNOW THE NAME 


OF THE DEALER IN YOUR TOWN OR LO- 
CALITY WHO DOES HAVE THEM IN STOCK 


Crépes of all kinds are the cry of the spring, 
and one of the most popular ts canton 
crépe which fashions the afternoon dress at 
left, trimmed with diamond-shaped self- 
color embroidery and fringe. Black, 
navy, brown, or rust; 14 to 44, about $55 


A dress which achieves a double purpose 
is this of Georgette suitable for either after- 
noon or dinner wear. It has a tulle sash 
and is embroidered in self-color. Black, 
navy, brown, cinnamon tar, sweetheart 
blue, gray, or rust; 14 to 38, about $55 











Bumblebees (Hot-iron 
patiern 103) Crosse 
stitched, body in black 
and yellow str:p-s, and 
wings in brown, trim 
blue poplin dress (M 4 
—4 to 8 yrs.) at right. 
Of unbleached muslin, 
the apron (M 5—8 to 16 
yrs.) in center is faced 
with rose gingham and 
outlined with black. 
On black patches are 
rose and blue fruits. 
(Hot-iron pattern 
104) Bonnet to match 





A charming combina- 
tion of color is achieved 
in the white Irish pop- 
lin dress (M 6—6 t 10 
yrs.) at left with Delft 
blue rickrack braid and 
flowers (Hot-iron pat- 
tern 105) of blue and 
lavender gingham. The 
black sateen apron (M 
9—I4 to 18 yrs.) in 
center below is piped in 
rose sateen, and the tan 
bowl has blue, lavender, 
and rose sateen fruit. 
(Hot-iron pattern 108) 


Hot-iron transfer patterns for patchwork and embroidery on these 


two pages come in two groups. One includes 100, 102, 103, 104, 107 
: The other, 101, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110 for 30c. Both 
groups for 55c. Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping. Patterns for dresses 
25c each extra. Good Housekeeping Pattern Service, New York City 


for 30c. 





An economical suggestion is this dress (M 7—2 
to 8 yrs.) made of scraps of plain and plaid 
gingham of blending shades, joined with black 
r'ckrack trimming. The patchwork black cats 
(Hot-iron pattern 106) have a bow to match dress 


Rufled with white organdy, the Delft blue ging- 
ham rompers (M 8—I1 to 6 yrs.) above, em- 
broidered mm a seafaring design (Hot-iron pattern 
107). complete their trimming with large, white 
pearl butions sewed with black embroidery thread 
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This Chinese dress (M 10 —2to 6 yrs.) of yellow 
cotton crépe with kimono sleeves has a plait under 
the arm that gives fulness. The lanterns areoutlined 
in black and insignias embroidered in old blue, 
henna, brown, and black. (Hot-iron pattern 109) 


With bluebirds cross-stitched in three sizes (Hot- 
tron patiern 110), the blue poplin dress above (M 
11—6 to 12 yrs.) shows a white batiste guimpe 
with ruffles stitched in Delft blue thread, then 
whipped and rolled with blue hairpin trimming 
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This white poplin frock (M 1—6 to10 yrs.) with 
colored linen ruffles has cherries (Hot-iron pat- 
tern 100) embroidered in three tones of cherry red 


TRIMMINGS OF GAY COLORED PATCHWORK 
Children’s Dresses of Varied Designs for the Spring 


Anne Orr 


By 


Dresses Designed by Mary H. LeSueur 


APPROPRIATE for the first days of 

4 spring are these frocks which show 
original designs both in cut and patch- 
work. The frock above, of white poplin 
wth cherry-colored ruffles, is planned on 








unusually becoming lines. The bunches of 
gracefully designed cherries are embroid- 
ered in three tones of cherry red. A smart 
model is the dress at the left below, of blue 
chambray with yellow couching cord 
whipped down in black. The patchwork 
fruit and the touches of black give charac- 
ter to this dress. A quaint little frock is 
shown on the opposite page with cross- 
stitched bumblebees fluttering here and 
there. Equally attractive is the garden 
apron and bonnet to match, of unbleached 
muslin faced with rose gingham and out- 
lined with black. Great originality may be 
noted in the design of the dress made of 
scraps of plain and plaid gingham blend- 
ing in tone and joined with black rickrack 
trimming. The rompers of Delft blue 
gingham are embroidered in a seafaring 
design that will delight any child. Not 
only odd but Oriental is the yellow cotton 
crépe dress slit down the front and 
laced up with black middy lacers. The 
blue poplin dress has cross-stitched blue- 
birds in three different sizes. An apron that 
will appeal to the young housekeeper is the 
model on the opposite page, of black sateen. 

It may interest readers to know that hot- 


Outlined with yellow couching cord, the blue 
chambray dress (M 2—4 to 8 yrs.) at left has 
side pockets formed by a panel. The pockets and 
sleeves are finished with apples (Hot-iron pattern 
101) in yellow, lavender, rose, and green leaves 


This frock (M 3—10 to 16 yrs.) of navy sateen 
faces its neck, armholes, sleeves, and panniers 
with old blue. The basket is of the same shade, 
while the flowers are rose, blue, and green. (Hot- 
iron pattern 102.) Sash of two shades of blue 





iron patterns are used to better advantage 
for separate motifs by taking the pattern 
off on a piece of cardboard and cutting 
the gingham or sateen pattern fromit. In 
cutting allow enough material to turn in. 














Director 
of Foods, 


KNOW it is difficult to get you, in- 
dividual member of the group of 
from twenty to forty, to take any 
practical interest in your own welfare. 
You seem so well, the world is so bright, 
the prospect of life is so enticing, that you 
are not ready to take any notice of a lurk- 
ing disease. I am not trying to make 
you unhappy. My desire is to add to the 
happiness of your life. The way to do 
that, in so far as health is concerned, is to 
preserve that precious possession. It 
means so much to you, so much more than 
to the older groups—so much more than 
to the younger groups, simply because the 
younger groups have not reached the years 
of discretion. To you, this appeal I am 
making means more than to 
any other person, younger or 
older.- If you know the spe- fj 
cial dangers to which you are 
exposed during these years of 
maturity and efficiency, you 
are better able to guard 
against these dangers and 
more certain to escape them. 
In my last appeal to you I 
showed how the great white 
plague loved members of your 
group more than of any other 
group in our category. Is 
there any other disease at- 
tended with a large mortality 
in the same class? There is 
one. Fortunately, this one is 
not so prevalent: Fortu- 
nately, it is rapidly growing 
less, but unfortunately it still 
loves the young and the vig- 
orous, the most valuable mem- 
bers of society. It is easier 
to avoid this other disease 
than to escape tuberculosis. 
Its morbidity is by no means 
so extensive, nor is its mor- 
tality so great, but still, to 
leave it out of consideration 
would be to neglect one of the 
factors of your success in life. 
There is no reasonable mem- 
ber of your group who does 
not wish to attain success. 
There is no sensible member 











understand that health and 
vigor are prime factors to 


Conducted by 


health. 
stock at least once a year, if not twice. 
his assets are running low, even if no specific | 
cause can be ascribed therefor, he is put on 
If his assets are high,he should 
not waste them in useless expenditures. So, 
whether well or ill, the wise business man 
will see that his health accounts are audited 
from time to time by an expert examiner. To 
bring this fact to your attention, and to make 
it easy for you to do your plain duty, is the 
purpose of the League for Longer Life. Dr. | 
Wiley has prepared a list of questions that | 
when properly answered will show you how | 
yourheaJthaccount stands. He will send you 
a copy if you enclose a stamp. 
of your group who does not | at the Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. | 


his guard. 


The League for Longer Life 


DR. 


Good Housekeeping 


Sanitation, 


ited extent, the peculiar susceptibility of 
persons from fifteen to twenty years of age 
to typhoid fever. I did not make any com- 
parisons for younger persons. In fact, so 
far as I can see, the attention of the peo- 
ple has not been called particularly to the 
fact that age and sex are highly impor- 
tant factors in determining the prevalence 
of certain diseases. This remarkable re- 
lation, in so far as tuberculosis is concerned, 
has been worked out in the last article of 
this series. 

The members of the group from twenty 
to thirty-nine inclusive are prone to con- 
sider that they are living charmed lives and 
that they are in little danger from any kind 
of disease. This is a false security. Now 
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Bureau 


and Health 


although they may occasionally have the 
measles, or the whooping cough, are more 
or less immune. But it is not until lately 
that we have given study as to whether 
boys or girls are more or less immune to 
certain diseases. This sex susceptibility is 
quite as important from the practical 
point of view as the age susceptibility. 

I suggested in my former article that 
there is another disease besides tubercu- 
losis which loves the young and the strong; 
namely, typhoid fever. 

I ask your special attention at this time 
to a few of the facts in relation to this 
disease, contained in the data of the cen- 
sus in the Bureau of Vital Statistics. From 
the combined data for five years, including 

1918, of young children under 
five years of age, we learn that 





Are You Facing 
BankrupteyrP 


SIDE from the mere fact of preventing 

disease, periodic medical examination is 
a good business proposition. 
man who does not take stock at least once a 
year never knows his financial standing; he 
may be on the road to bankruptcy without 
any realization of the danger. 
est stock in trade which any man has is his 
He should take account of that 


If 


‘The business 


The great- 


Address him | to 


1] 1433 boys and 1276 girls died 
of typhoid. At this age, the 
boys are somewhat more sus- 
ceptible. From the ages of 
five to nine inclusive, 1705 
boys and 1772 girls died of 


typhoid. There is almost an 
even division among the 
sexes. From ten to fourteen 


inclusive, 1943 boys and 
2316 girls fell victims to ty- 
phoid fever. The girls at 
this period forge ahead to a 
very considerable extent in 
their susceptibility to the 
disease. From fifteen to nine- 
teen inclusive, and these are 
the years in which typhoid be- 
| gins to be more active, 3690 
boys and 3316 girls fell vic- 
tims to typhoid fever. The 
boys are again leading in 
susceptibility. 

We now come to a remark- 
able period with regard to 
typhoid fever, namely, the 
ages from twenty to twenty- 
four inclusive. For these 
ages, the number of deaths 
among men from_ typhoid 
fever was 4325, while among 
women it was only 2870. The 
next group, from twenty-five 
twenty-nine inclusive, 
shows the death of 3511 men 
| and 2308 women. From the 
| ages of thirty to thirty-four 
inclusive, the number of 











success. Put aside, for a 





time, the rosy views of life 
just long enough to see that 
by a few precautions you may be able to 
make them more rosy. Lay aside, for a 
moment, the consideration of your ambi- 
tions in life to study for a short time those 
things which may help you to realize your 
ambitions. It will be to your individual 
benefit to consider carefully what I have 
now to present to you. : 

In a former article I discussed, to a lim- 
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we know that not only age but also sex 
has much to do with the susceptibility 
to disease. These facts should be suffi- 
cient to cause members of this favored 
group to give at least a little attention to 
the possibility of their not living till the 
end of the period. We all know that so- 
called “children’s diseases’’ are largely in- 
cident to youth and that older persons, 





deaths among men was 2757 

and among women 1452. 
It is noted from the above that the 
peak of danger from typhoid has already 
been passed when we reach the age of 
thirty years. For the next, and _ final, 
period of this group, namely, from thirty- 
five to thirty-nine inclusive, the number 
of men who died of typhoid fever was 
2285 and the (Continued on page 86) 
(Dr. Wiley's Question-Box is on page 76) 
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Mrs. Milliken lighted her own candle preparatory to going to her own little bedroom. ‘‘I guess the man 
that wrote, “They also serve who only stand and wait,’ knew something about mothers!” she said to herself 
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By 


HE teacher of the Riverboro 

district school sat behind her 

desk, correcting compositions. 
_ , The twenty-eight pupils, vary- 
ing in age from four to fifteen, had de- 
parted, and Undine Berry had opened the 
windows wide in order that the last trace of 
them should be dispersed. Each separate 
pupil was a clean, hea'thy, country girl or 
boy, but collectively they exhaled an odor 
of muddy shoes and rubbers, lead and 
slate pencils, concealed doughnuts or 
cookies, peppermint lozenges, boxes of 
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angleworms for bait, and other necessary 
accompaniments to the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

There was room for occasional discour- 
agement on the part of a district school- 
teacher in a small Maine village. Out of 
Undine’s twenty-eight there were nine to 
be taught their “letters.” There was a 


Wiggin 


group struggling in arithmetic from 
fractions to percentage; there were toilers 
in the labyrinths of grammar. But 
Undine’s task today was more than usually 
exasperating, for the superintendent had 
put a new plan in operation with a view of 
obtaining better results in the way of 
compositions. 

“If the children understand fully what 
they read, Miss Berry, they will be better 
able to write freely, when the occasion 

s. For next week’s compositions, 
Berry, instead of calling upon them 
A7 
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for creative work, give them fifteen min- 
utes without previous notice, and ask them 
to write from memory any verses they have 
read or recited this term. You will then dis- 
cover the influence of certain poems upon 
their imagination and be able to tell how 
correctly they can recall them for you.” 
The acid test had been applied that 
day, and the dishevelled results were on 
the desk in front of the teacher, whose 
glance was directed to the few lines con- 
tributed by a certain freckle-faced Tommy 
Mixter, who was perhaps the sharpest and 
most active thorn in Miss Berry’s tender 
flesh. Tommy’s half-hour of agonized effort 
had produced this brief and inspired result: 


“Lines to a Frinjed Water Foul 
“T tear her teetered end side down!” 
“Dear Teacher. 
This is all I can remember of it though 
I liked the peace when Jim Thompson 
resited it. 
Tommy.” 


Undine Berry had no sense of humor, or 
this gem would have given her sufficient 
joy to last through the afternoon; she was 
only irritated that such dulness could 
exist in any human being. Had not the 
stirring lines of “Old Ironsides” been 
recited on three successive Fridays? Had 
not Jim Thompson roared, *‘Aye! tear her 
tattered ensign down!” with appropriate 
gestures and been loudly applauded? Had 
she not explained what an ensign was, and 
that ‘Ay’ was pronounced like ‘I’ and 
‘Aye’ like ‘A’? 


HE teacher glanced out of the window 
now and then, noting in the distance a 
little cottage covered with vines and a 
somewhat-too-stout young man working 
in a flower garden. Some of the fragrant 
products of his growing were in a tumbler 
on her desk at the present moment, having 
been plucked by his own hand, tied neatly 
with twine, protected bv a portion of the 
Lewiston Journal, and sent by the hand of 
the aforesaid Tommy. whose outward mien 
was respectful. but who declared in secret 
conclave that Matt Milliken was “stuck 
on teacher.” 

Undine herself was distinctly aware of 
this fact, but she was so discreet, so im- 
partial, in her treatment of Riverboro’s 
masculine eligibles—above all, so uncertain 
of her own attitude in this particular mat- 
ter—that the coupling of her name with 
that of Matt Milliken had never been 
heard, even by the school committee. 

“To be Mrs. Matthew Milliken is one 
thing,” thought Undine as she moved her 
chair out of sight of the young gardener, 
who was doing more gazing than weed- 
ing, “but what would they say at home in 
Greenford if I married a farmer in a one- 
horse village? I wonder if he’d be able to 
keep a hired girl forne. IfI had to cook 
three meals a day and wash dishes the rest 
of the time, I might as_ all teach school, 
though goodness kno that’s a dog’s 
life!—I’d like to’ put ese compositions 
in the stove and se’ a match to them! 
Even after they are corrected, I’ve got to 
study three pages of geometry to keep 
ahead of Jim Thompson. The good schol- 
ars are a sight more trouble than the stu- 
pid ones, after all.” 

She could bear her work no longer, and 
opening the desk to fling in the offending 
papers, she closed it with a bang, shook the 
dust of toil from her white dress, put on her 








broad-brimmed hat and white silk gloves, 
took a green parasol from the closet, locked 
the school door behind her thankfully, and 
strolled on her homeward walk to Mrs. 
Wilkins’s boarding-house. 

She had to pass the Millikens’ cottage. 
There was no other way to go; the most 
determined gossip would allow that. And 
everybody knew that Matthew had always 
worked in the flower garden just before 
supper-time. She supposed he had other 
duties, but at all events, between nine and 
four he was always in his garden, on his 
front steps, sitting in his open barn door, or 
washing the top buggy which to her was 
one of his greatest attractions. 

As she drew nearer now, she could see 
him wipe his forehead, pull down his vest, 
and brush the dirt from his hands. Then 
he came toward the gate and leaned over 
it with a pink cabbage rose in his hand. 

‘“How’'ll that do to put in your belt?” 
he asked genially. “Looks to me as if it 
had growed a-purpose for that partic’ler 
spot.” There was open, almost violent 
admiration in his eyes. 

“Thank you, Mr. Milliken, it’s lovely; 
and I must thank you, too, for the sweet 
peas you sent me by Tommy this morning. 
They jook so nice on my desk. I’ve had 
rather a hard day.” 

“T bet you have!” Matt responded fer- 
vently. ‘‘Land sakes! I’d rather lay 
bricks for a livin’ than ram book-learnin’ 
into that set o’ kids. I’d learn ’em 
with a switch if I was the teacher! ” 

“Oh! I don’t need any switch to keep 
order,” said Undine sweetly. “I’m sup- 
posed to be rather good at discipline.” 

“T bet you be! Some o’ the teachers 
suits the parents, and others suits the chil- 
dren. You pear to have ’em both under 
control. The little ones like to look at you 
sarr e as they would a picture-book, an’ the 
big boys would lay right down an’ let you 
tread on ’em.” 

“J’m glad if it seers that way.” This 
was said with touching modesty. “Of 
course I couldn’t manage those great, 
strong boys by force.” 

“You bet you couldn’t! Wehad a husky 
young college feller teachin’ here last 
vear, and the boys fit him the whole 
time—lockin’ him out 0’ the schoolhouse, 
hidin’ his hat, havin’ coughin’ spells in 
study hour, stuffin’ the stove pipe with 
hay, and the land knows what! He’s 
given up teachin’ now an’ is trainin’ for 
nurse in a lunatic asylum. Says he knows 
what he’s up against and likes the work 
better.” 


SHOULDN’T care to have anything 
to do with crazy folks,’’ remarked 
Undine sententiously. 

Matt laughed, showing his handsome 
teeth. “You may have to, first thing you 
know, for everybody round here is crazy 
about you, though they ain’t gone to 
asylums yet!” 

Undine could do no less than smile and 
blush at such a neat compliment. “It’s 
a real nice place, Riverboro; the people 
are so pleasant.” 

“You like it, do you?” asked Matt with 
obvious eagerness. 

Undine cooled suddenly. “Oh, yes! But 
I’m real quick at making myself at home 
wherever I am. I have to be, to get any 
variety out of life. Of course I can’t 
afford to teach in such a small place as this 
very long.” 





Matt’s face suddenly clouded. “TI didn’t 
think of that,” he said, taking off his 
hat. ‘It is a small place for such as you, 
and I suppose Greenford is a real gay 
town—sociables, dances, and all that sort 
of thing?” 

“Ves, Greenford is considered very lively, 
and there’s a great deal of wealth there— 
the cotton mills, you know. Then I 
often go to Portland and Brunswick.” 

Mrs. Milliken suddenly appeared at the 
screen door. ‘Good afternoon, Miss 
Berry. I’m baking a little something for 
supper and can’t leave my oven. The 
kitchen’s so hot I won’t ask you inside, 
but if you an’ Matthew’ll set down under 
the big ellum, I'll bring you both out a 
try-cake in a minute.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Milliken, but I’m 
afraid I ought to be going. I'll be late to 
supper as it is.” 

“You just set right down,” called Mrs. 
Milliken, ‘‘an’ I'll show you a one-egg cake 
that'll deceive you into thinkin’ it’s made 
with four, if it’s et hot... Then Matt’ll walk 
down as fur as the store with you and 
bring me back a can of baking-powder. 

“He might as well see all there is to 
see in her, and know all there is to know, 
which is mighty little, or I miss my guess!” 
said the old lady to herself as she took a 
straw out of the broom to try the cake. 
“Mebbe then he'll get her out of his 
system; though them pink and white paper- 
doll girls do have a way of keepin’ holt of 
men-folks.” 


EN minutes later Matthew and Un- 

dine were walking down the hill while 

Mrs. Milliken watched them from behind 
the parlor curtains. 

Undine Berry was a beauty, there was no 
denying that! Her hair was spun gold, 
breaking into bewitching little waves 
and curls round her temples, her ears, and 
the nape of her neck. Her skin was per- 
fect, her hands and feet small, her figure 
lovely. A person (female) intent upon 
finding flaws would have said her features 
were rather immature and meaningless 
and that her eyes, though of heaven’s own 
blue in color, were a little cold and cal- 
culating, but Matthew Milliken saw no 
flaws. He thought of her as something so 
exquisite that he would’ have liked to put 
her under a glass case on his parlor melo- 
deon. If only he could get far enough in 
friendship to fathom her likes and dislikes, 
her desires, her ambitions, so that he might 
guess whether there was any chance for a 
clumsy creature like himself to win her 
love! But he scarcely knew how to set 
about such a task. Every time he ad- 
vanced, she seemed to retreat a little to 
fastnesses of thought where he was not at 
home. 

‘Some folks don’t seem to hold up their 
heads before the public nor care how their 
buildings look,’’ Undine commented se- 
verely as they passed a poor little house, 
forlorn, unpainted, lacking clapboards and 
shingles. 

“Well, a man has got to have a little 
money saved up, have good health, and 
work night and day to keep up his farm 
nowadays,” said Matthew. “If my fa- 
ther hadn’t left me an awful good piece 
of land, forty acres of it, with fifteen in 
woodland, as well as something to go on 
with till I was big enough to take hold for 
myself, I don’t know how I’d ’a’ come 
out—and my place isn’t rightly kep’ up, 





















“- suppose you wouldn’t let me call you‘ Undine,’ would you, Miss Berry?” “ Well, I 
don’t think it would sound quite proper, Mr. Milliken—at any rate, in public. You 
see, people might talk, and other young men would be asking the same privilege” 
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either; I know it. I intend to go to work 
improvin’ it this summer. I’ve got a 
man comin’ to help through hayin’ time, 
I'll get skilled help inside, and you'll see a 
reg’lar palace when you come back, Un- 
dine—There!” and he checked himse:f 
and grew red in the face, as he added: 
“Your front name slipped. out before I 
thought. I suppose you wouldn’t let me 
call you ‘ Undine,’ would you, Miss Berry?” 

“Well, I don’t think it would sound 
quite oper, Mr. Milliken—at any rate, in 
pubic. You see, people might talk, and 
other young men would be asking the same 
privilege. I always think it makes a girl 
appear sort of common, corresponding with 
gentlemen, giving away her photographs, 
and being called by her first name on a few 
weeks’ acquaintance.” 

“Would you feel the same about calling 
me ‘Matthew,’ if there wasn’t anybody 
round?” he stammered. 

“To tell the truth, I don’t feel as if 
we'd been friends long enough for me to 
call you ‘Matthew—yet—Mr. Milliken. 
I am so unlike other girls. Sometimes I 
wish I wasn’t. I am so reserved, so un- 
suited to the life I’m living. Mother says 
she must have guessed what I was going to 
be like when she named me Undine.” 

They were leaning over the bridge-rail 
now, looking into the foamy rapids of the 
Saco, as thousands of other young couple: 
had leaned and looked in all the vears since 
the river began to run. 

“Most everybody round here is 
named out of the Bible,”’ suid Mat- 


Undine was distinctly grateful for the 
interruption. for she was not in the least 
ready to say yes or no to the question of 
all questions, so she bade Matthew good 
night with a smile. that almost overthrew 
his reason, and hastened home to supper. 

Meantime Matthew, forgetting the bak- 
ing-powder, hurried back to his mother, 
went to the pasture for the cows, milked 
them, set the milk in the dairy, and then 
stalking into the kitchen where Mrs. Milli- 
ken was scalding the pails and pans, called 
out, 

‘Say! Where’s the dictionary, mother?” 

“On the top shelf of the china closet in 
the dining-room, where it was when your 
father died. I guess nobody ever has 
took it down since.” 

Matthew found the book, brought it 
back to a chair under the light, and began 
to turn the pages. “Gosh!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘I guess I ain’t looked in it sence I 
left school.” 

“What word is it you want, Matthew?” 

‘“‘Water-sprite. Will it be under ‘water’ 
or ‘sprite,’ do you think?” 

‘Well, you know how to spell and define 
water fast enough. Why don’t you look 
under ‘s’ for sprite?” 

‘“‘How.do you spell it? I can’t find it 
Mebbe the dictionary’s too old.” 

“Tt’s Webster, Matthew. Webster 
don’t age, at least any to hurt. I suppose 
it’s s-p-r-i-g-h-t, ain’t it, like light and 
sight and might and fight?” 





anyway, mother. I tell you a dictionary 
is a great book, and I’m going to keep it on 
the parlor table from now on.” 

*‘Not on the marble-top, Matt, for the 
table is dreadful weak in the legs. You 
don’t seem to get time to do chores in the 
house this summer. The tall clock don’t 
strike right, the west window in the parlor 
won’t open good, and there’s a pane o’ glass 
broken.” 

“T’ve been too busy with the garden and 
my barn work, and I ain’t felt so lively as 
common,” apologized Matt, “but I'm 
goin’ to turn over a new leaf and start 
right in improvin’ this place. We've got 
money in the bank and plenty of timber 
big enough to sell, with a lot o’ yourg 
growth comin’ on besides, and there aii t 
any reason why we shouldn't put on a litt'e 
mite o’ style. I’d like some frezh paint 
inside and out, new-fashioned wallpaver, 
and water brought into the kitchen from 
the well—that much for a start, and more 
as I get goin’ and can see how I can im- 
prove.” 

“T think that’s a good plan, Matthew,” 
said his mother, who was knitting quietly 
in her rocker. “And while the house is all 
upside down and workmen in it, why 
couldn’t I go and make Lorenzo and Lulu 
a little visit in Vermont? Could you spare 
me all right?” 

“Sure I could! Maria Snow would 
come in and clear me up once a week and 
cook me a batch of victuals, and I could 
go to Mrs. Wilkins’ and get a 
meal now and then; she’s taking 
transients. I’ve got Bill Benson 





thew. “Look at our neighbor- 
hood. There’s Mark Hobson, 


Luke Dunn, John Briggs, and me 
to represent the apostles; 'there’s a 
Samuel, a Josiah, a David, an Eli- 
jah, and a Jeremiah, an’ by George! 
there’s a Sarah, a Naomi, an’ a 
Rachel! I looked through the Old 
Testament last evening to find 
your name, but I couldn’t!” 
“Oh, no!” said Undine, in a tone 
conveying her idea that the Bible 
was a rather second-class source 
for names. ‘I was called Undine 
out of a fairy story that everybody 
was reading when mother was a 
girl. Undine was not a real wo- 
man, she was a water-sprite. and a 
knight named Lord Huldbrand 
found her standing in a brook in the 
forest and fell in ove with her. 
She had been found on the river 
bank and brought up by a fisher- 
man and his wife. She loved the 
knight and married him, and after 
a long time she turned from a 
water-sprite into a woman, for love 








The Lost Joy 


By Harry Lee 


I’m searching for the silver flute 
The goblins stole from me, 
The slender flute, 
The tender flute, 
That piped so pleadingly, 


That all the surly folk and sad 
Who paused to hear me play 
My smiling flute, 
My guiling flute, 
Went singing on their way. 


I’m searching for the silver flute 
The fairies gave to me, 
The laughing flute, 
The cnaffing flute, 
That set the captives free. 


coming Monday to help with 
milkin’ and hayin’, you know, but 
he can board himself. I'll sleep in 
the shed-chamber while you're 
gone, so the workmen can have a 
free hand. Jiminy, mother, well 
give a jamboree after harvestin’! I 
declare I’m all het up over the idea 
of our improvements.” 

“Well I only hope they'll turn 
out to be improvements,” his 
mother answered serenely. “‘Any- 
how you're a young man and likely 
to live in the house the rest of your 
life. You’d ought to have it to suit 
you, Matthew, and make it nice 
for a wife and children in comin’ 
years.” ; 

Matthew blushed to the roots of 
his hair, and as he took his candle 
and started for the back stairs, he 
turned and said, like a shy school- 
boy: “I was kind o’ thinkin’ 0’ 
them myself, mother, that’s the 
truth. Though,” he added with a 
laugh, “I don’t know exactly wlo 








had given her a soul!” 

Here the narrator’s blue eves 
tried to convey mysterious things to the 
bridge-rail, over which they were thought- 
fully bent. “It is a beautiful story. I'll 
lend it to you if you like.” 

“T ain’t much of a reader, but I want 
that book as quick as I can get it. Can I 
come over tomorrow? I can’t hardly take 
it in at first hearin,’ but I want to under- 
stand everything you do, and think, and 
feel, Undine. I want—” 

; There would have been an offer of mar- 
riage on the bridge at that moment, had 
not Jim Thompson zpproached swiftly and 
hung over the rail be ide them in friendly 
fashion, confident—being young and art- 
less—of a hearty welcome 





‘Don’t seem to be here,” said Matthew. 
“‘What is a water-sprite, mother, any- 
how?” 

“T don’t know, my son, but I should 
surmise it’s a kind of bug that breeds in 
the water.” 

“Well, you guess wrong, for Undine 
Berrt’s mother named her out of a fairy 
story, and Undine was a water-sprite and 
no bug! Here it is, now. It ain’t spelled 
like ‘fight,’ it is ‘s-p-r-i-t-e,’ and it means a 
‘spirit.’”” 

“Why didn’t they call it so, then?” 
asked Mrs. Milliken. ‘‘Everybody knows 
‘spirit’ an’ nobody ever heard o’ ‘sprite’!” 

‘Well. we've learned something new, 





thev be, nor what they'll look like.” 

Mrs. Milliken locked the shed 
door, turned out the lamp, then lighted her 
own candle preparatory to going to her 
little bedroom opening out of the kitchen. 

“T guess the man that wrote, ‘They also 
serve who only stand and wait,’ knew 
something about mothers!” she said to her- 
self. 

Matthew, young, strong, big-hearted, 
simple-minded, was asleep as soon as his 
head touched the pillow. His waking 
hours were filled with certain confusions 
and perplexities, but these vanished in 
sleep, and his dreams were rose-colored, 
for he was utterly in love, and with an 
angel. 

Tommy Mixter, (Continued on page 161) 
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WENTY-FOUR thousand girls 
between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one disappeared 


from their homes in this country 
last year, some of them leaving their 
homes in the cities for more exciting 
neighborhoods, others going to the cities 
Irom their homes in the rural districts. 
In 1918 the number was approximately 
twenty thousand. In 1917 it was less 
than seventeen thousand. 

Figures compiled from the reports of the 
various Protective Agencies and Bureaus 
of Missing Persons in the larger cities 
show that, whereas until ten years ago 
the majority of runaway girls were im- 
pelled by ingrained delinquent tendencies, 
today the larger number seek independence 
because of misunderstanding or unadjust- 
ment in the home. Moreover, eighty 
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Something—lure of adventure, glamour of romance, distaste for home —last year 
put the names of nearly thirty thousand girls in the police lists of missing persons 
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F the increase of the three previous 

years was maintained in 1920— 
and bureau heads think it was ex- 
ceeded—nearly 30,000 mothers knew 
the anguish of admitting to the 
police that a daughter was missing 
from home. And over 20,000 of 
these homes furnished no physical 
reason for their desertion; they were 
well ordered, well kept, with money 
for all needs. But still the girls left. 
It is a cause for concern for all of us, 
and we trust you will read this story 


percent of these girls are not from the 
homes of the poor, but from homes where 
poverty is not the excuse. 

These figures are only approximations— 
conservative.ones. An exact estimate can 
not be made, because there is no central 
bureau to act as a clearing house for the 
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entire country. My guides for calculation 
were the reports from the agencies and 
bureaus of- twenty large cities, including 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, New, 
Orleans, St. Louis, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
And they were not complete, because 
where the girls were apprehended within 
a day or two and were not actual delin- 
quents, they did not become wards of the 
city and therefore were not registered. 
The records were complete enough, how- 
ever, to show in all their details that the 
constantly growing number of girls who 
seek adventure outside their homes and 
away from the restraining influence of 
adult minds constitutes a menace to future 
generations. For all these girls are po- 
tential mothers. Particularly is this true 


of those who come from sheltered homes, 
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for most of these are returned to their 
parents—ninety-eight percent is the aver- 
age—and most of them marry and bear 
children. The others—those who are 
orphans or who wander from the gray 
lanes of squalor—more often than not go 
the whole way in the dark, which is neither 
less threatening as a public consideration 
nor less tragic as a personal equation. 
For what is most sinister in the situation 
is that these vagrant blossoms, whether 
carried from tended gardens or tenement 
back-yards, are crushed and broken petals, 
in the majority, when the winds of the 
world blow them home again. 

Time was, not so long ago, that the 
errant girl was an isolated case. It was 
something of a truism that, given com- 
fortable environment and proper compan- 
ionship, the average girl turned out all 
right. If a girl did stray from home, she 
was an exception, and it was generally 
true that she came from the poorer walks 
of life, and that no one outside her own 
immediate neighborhood knew about her. 
Even when the growth of the cities in- 
creased the inducements for girls to leave 
home, and juvenile courts were created to 
meet the conditions, there was no public 
knowledge of these conditions. It was the 
property and problem of those few splendid 
women who composed the committees 
on child welfare in the women’s clubs. 
Too, it has always been the rule and 
rightfully so, that there should be no 
publicity in connection with juvenile court 
cases, for it would be little less 
than criminal to brand for life a 


Missing 
of them were from comfortable homes and 
twenty percent from homes that might 
be called wealthy. 

These facts establish the necessity for 
prevention and a cure. There can be no 
argument against it. The important thing 
is to discover the remedy, and this can be 
done only through the uncovering of the 
cause, which is entirely. one of funda- 
mentals. And these fundamentals are, 
first, the psychology of the girls; second, 
the dispositions of the mothers. 

Let us begin with the girl. We have 
shown that her problem is not what she 
shall eat or what she shall wear, but 
rather of what shalJ—or sha!l not—enter 
into her heart. And this in turn is quali- 
fied by another problem—a simple one 
on its face, but complex when its varia- 
tions and its bezguilements are analyzed. 
It is the problem of adolescence—that 
strange wilderness of doubts and petulan- 
cies and contradictions and new dreams, 
from which, if not understood, in some 
gay hour of unconscious despair the half- 
roused soul of youth attempts flights 
beyond its strength and its wisdom. It is 
the most dangerous period of a girl’s life— 
and also the most perplexing—not only 
to those wno must deal with it, but to the 
girl herself. It is the time of her greatest 
loneliness, for with a superiority which 
would be amusing if it did not often lead 
to tragic consequences she turns her back 
on childhood and faces with equal disdain 
those older than she. She resents author- 








girl who has been the instrument 
of her own recklessness and who, 
under proper tutelage, has yet 
the opportunity to go forward. 
And again, in places where wo- 
men did not have the vote, 
attempts to better conditions 
often failed. And so it was that 
all the time the evil was growing, 
its growth was hidden, until now, 
as I have said before, it bursts 
upon us as a real menace. 

At the welfare agencies and at 
the Bureaus of Missing Persons 
the number of recalcitrant girls 
from well-to-do homes is increas- |] 
ing annually. The record cf the | 
New York City Bureau of Miss- I] 
ing Persons, which is a branch of \| 
the police department, was, for | 
1919, 1906 girls between the ages || 
of 15 and 21, as against 1800 for 
1918. These girls were all from 
New York City. From other 
places there were 570 girls as | 
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| The Unusual 


in Needlework 


A* NE ORR, the greatest 
of needlework authorities, 
is showing each month in this 
magazine, the charming as well 
as the unusual in needlework. 
Watch her pages to see the 
delightful new things she has 
planned for the bride, summer 
porch work, old patch-work 
quilts, and distinctive chil- 
dren’s and babies’ clothes 


ordered pretty well after a pattern. | There 
were certain things that “nice” girls didn’t 
do. Those were days of chaperons and of 
square dances and the waltz and the two- 
step. Few girls, except the daughters of 
the poor, worked, mostly because there 
was little work that they might do. If 
they wished to be teachers, they must 
first go through normal school, which took 
them well to the age of reason. There 
was no great demand for stenographers 
and typists. The clerical work was done 
for the most part by the young men. 
Factory labor meant long hours at small 
pay. Those girls who did have to work 
put it off as long as they could. Those 
who did not, remained contented in their 
homes. 

But now there are movies and auto- 
mobiles and cabarets and jazz and few 
chaperons. As an aid to these there is 
economic opportunity tempting at every 
corner, with the laws of but few states as 
protective measures. In nearly every 
state in the union a girl can leave home 
and go to work at eighteen if only she 
behaves herself. Massachusetts alone keeps 
a girl under guardianship until she is 
twenty-one. In New York she may work 
and live outside the home at sixteen, if 
she does not come under the eye of the 
authorities through bad behavior. It is 
only the obviously delinquent who are 
brought to legal task. 

Since this adolescent period is an irr- 
sponsible one, and the girls themseives 
can not give full account of them- 
selves, and the laws are not 
always adequate, it is the burden 
of the mothers to stand guard at 
the portals of young woman- 
hood, protecting their daughters 
from all threatening influences. 
Theirs is the full responsibility. 
Which brings us to the second 
point in the inquiry—that of the 
disposition of the mothers. 

Before I go any further, let 
me say that it is not my pur- 
pose, in thus establishing the 
cause, to lessen in any way the 
culpability of the girls. Nor 
would I disparage that fine 
motherhood which through the 
ages has kept the world on its 
feet and which now with equal- 
ity in government will help to 
plant it more firmly on the path 
of unqualified progress. Mother- 
hood is indeed the most glorious 
if the most difficult of crafts— 
-the more difficult now because 
| the changing order of things has 
made itself felt in the relationship 











against 425 in 1918. Out of this 





total of 2476, only 69 remain 
unaccounted for. Only 68 were 
real delinquents and were therefore re- 
manded to the juvenile court. Seventy- 
five were shown, through scientific analysis 
and tests, to be either physical or mental 
defectives. The rest were girls of normal 
or dull normal mentality, and about eighty 
percent of them came from comfortable homes. 
_A report of the mental clinic of the 
Girls’ Protective League of New York 
City shows the same average. 

The City Mothers’ Bureau of Los 


Angeles reports—and this city is not a 
tenth the size of New York—that 516 
girls came under its jurisdiction in 1919. 
Of these but 19 were incorrigible and 100 
not up to mental standard. Fifty percent 


ity and is sure that no one is so capable as 
she of determining what it is best for her 
to do. And what is best, in this mind 
which is a maze of inconsistencies, is 
usually what she wants most to do. 
Wisdom is far from her door. She is 
incapable, in most part, of reasoning in 
straight lines. The slightest contradiction, 
and she is off on a tangent of rebellion. 
The faintest pipe of adventure, and she is 
through the gate and away, if not in reality, 
at least in that fabled land of her imagina- 
tion where life reads in lines of frenzied 
romance. Until these days of restlessness 
were upon us, the fabulous dreams of girl- 
hood led to little harm, for girls’ lives were 


between mother and daughter, 

in that it does not take a great 
wind to stir up discontent and rebellion in 
the heart of irresponsible youth. And it 
is because of this that the solution must 
be approached from the point of view of 
motherhood—one that must broaden as it 
becomes more complex, if the situation is 
to be met adequately. 

On this subject I quote Captain John H. 
Ayers, Chief, and Mrs. Mary E. Hamilton, 
assistant, of the Bureau of Missing Persons 
of New York City. This bureau is a clear- 
ing house for adventurous girls from every 
nook and corner of the country—girls 
from the cities, from the farms, from the 
mountains, from the desert—who flock to 
the metropolis, (Continued on page 147) 
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AVID moved slowly behind the 

brigade man. He had no desire 

to hurry. He did not wish to 

see what happened when Marie- 
Anne met St. Pierre Boulain. Only a 
moment ago she had been in his arms; her 
hair had smothered his face; her hands had 
clung to his shoulders; her flushed cheeks 
and long lashes had for an instant lain 
close against his breast. And _ now, 
swiftly, without a word of apology, she 
Was running away from him to meet her 
husband. : 

He almost spoke that.word aloud as he 
saw the last of her slim figure among the 
silver birches. She was going to the man 
to whom she belonged, and there was no 
hesitation in the manner of her going. 
She was glad. And she was entirely for- 
getful of him, Dave Carrigan, in that 
gladness. 

He quickened his steps, narrowing the 













distance be- 

tween him 

and the hur- 

rving brigade 

man. Only the dis- 
eased thoughts in 
his brain had made 
the happening in the 
creek anything but 
an accident. It was 
all an accident, he 
told himself. Marie- 
Anne had asked him to carry her across 
just as she would have asked any one of 
her rivermen. It was his fault, and not 
hers, that he had slipped in mid-stream, 
and that his arms had closed tighter 
about her, and that her hair had brushed 
his face. He remembered she had 
laughed, when it seemed for a mcment 
that they were going to fall into the 
stream together. Probably she would tell 





“‘And about my Jeanne—” St. Pierre’s 
fists grew into krotted lumps—‘‘I 
will die—I will kill you—before I 
will tell you why she shot at you” 


St. Pierre all about it. Surely she would 
never guess it had been nearer tragedy 
than comedy for him. 

Once more he was convinced he had 
proved himself a weakling and a fool. 
His business now was with St. Pierre, and 
the hour was at hand when the game had 


ceased to be a woman’s game. He had 

looked ahead to this hour. He had pre- 

pared himself for it and had promised him- 
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(A brief synopsis of preceding instalments will be found on page 128) 








self action that would be both quick and 
decisive. And yet, as he went on, his 
heart \as still thumping unsteadily, and 
in his arms and against his face remained 
still the sweet, warm thrill of Marie- 
Anne’s hair against his face. He could rot 
drive that from him. It would never 
completely go. As long as he lived, what 
had happened in the creek would live with 
him. He did not deny that crying voice 
inside him. It was easy for his mouth to 
make words. He could call himself a 
fool and a weakling, but those words 
were purely mechanical, hollow, mean- 
ingless. The truth remained. It was a 
blazing fire in his breast, a conflagration 
that might easily get the best of him, a 
thing which he must fight and triumph 
over for his own salvation. He did not 
think of danger for Marie-Anne, for such 
a thought was inconceivable. The tragedy 
was one-sided. It was his own folly, his 
own danger. For just as he loved Marie- 
Anne, so did she love her husband, St. 
Pierre. 

He came to the low ridge close to the 
river and climbed up through the thick 
birches and poplars. At the top was a 
bald knob of sandstone, over which the 
riverman had already passed. David 
paused there and looked down on the 
broad sweep of the Athabasca. 

What he saw was like a picture spread 
out on the great breast of the river and the 
white strip of shore-line. Still a quarter 
of a mile upstream, floating down slowly 
with the current, was a mighty raft, and 
for a space his eyes took in nothing else. 
On the Mackenzie, the Athabasca, the 
Saskatchewan, and the Peace he had seen 


many rafts, but never a raft like this of 
St. Pierre Boulain. It was a hundred feet 
in width and twice and a half times as 
long, and with the sun blazing down upon it 
from out of a cloudles- sky it looked to 
him like a little city 5 ept up from out of 
some archaic and sz °.ge desert land to be 


transplanted to the river. It was dotted 
with tents and canvas shelters. Some of 
these were gray, and some were white, and 
two or three were striped with broad bands 
of yellow and red. Behind all these was a 
cabin, and over this there rose a slender 
staff from which fioated the black and 
white pennant of St. Pierre. The raft 
was alive. Men were running between 
the tents. The long rudder sweeps were 
flashing in the sun. Rowers with naked 
arms and shoulders were straining their 
muscles in four York boats that were 
pulling like ants at the giant mass of 
timber. And to David’s ears came a deep 
monotone of human voices, the chanting 
of the men as they worked. 

Nearer to him a louder response sud- 
denly made answer to it. A dozen steps 
carried him round a projecting thumb of 
brush, and he could see the open shore 
where the bateau was tied. Marie-Anne 
had crossed the strip of sand, and Bateese 

is helping her into a waiting York boat. 
Then Bateese shoved it off, and the four 
men in it began to row. Two canoes were 
already half-way to the raft, and David 
recognized the occupant of one of them 
as André, the Broken Man. Then he saw 
Marie-Anne rise in the York boat and 
wave something white in her hand. 

He looked again toward the raft. The 
current and the sweeps and the tugging 
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boats were drawing it 
steadily nearer. Standing 
at the very edge of it he 
saw now a Solitary figure, 
and in the clear sunlight 
the man stood out clean- 
cut as a carven statue. 
He was a giant in size. 
His head and arms were 
bare, and he was looking 
steadily toward the bateau 
and the approaching York 
boat. He raised an arm, 
and a moment later the 
movement was followed 
by a voice that rose above 
all other voices. It boomed 
over the river like the 
rumble of a gun. In re- 
sponse to it Marie-Anne 
waved the white thing in 
her hand, and David 
thought he heard her voice 
in an answering crv. He 
stared again at the soli- 
tary figure of the man, 
seeing nothing else, hear- 
ing no other sound but the 
booming of the deep cry 
that came again over the 
river. His heart was 
thumping. In his eyes was 
a gathering fire. His body 
grew tense. For he knew 
that at last he was look- 
ing at St. Pierre, chief of 
the Boulains, and husband 
of the woman he loved. 

As the significance of 
the situation grew upon 
him, a flash of his old 
humor returned. It was 
the same grim humor that 
had possessed him behind 
the rock, when he had 
thought he was going to 
die. Fate had played him 
a dishonest turn then, and 
it was doing the same 
thing by him now. Unless 
he deliberately turned his 
face away, he was going 
to see the reunion of 
Marie-Anne and St. Pierre. 

Yesterday he had 
strapped his binoculars to 
hisbelt. Today Marie-Anne 
had looked through them 
a dozen times. They had 
been a source of pleasure 
and thrill to her. Now, 

David thought, they would 

be good medicine for him. He would see 
the whole thing thrceaeh, and at close 
range. He would leave himself no room 
for doubt. He had laughed behind the 
rock, when bullets were zipping close to 
his head. and the same grim smile ‘came 
to his lips now as he focused his glasses 
on the solitary figure at the head of the 
raft. 

The smile died away when he saw St. 
Pierre. It was as if he could reach out and 
touch him with his hand. And never, he 
thought, had he seen such a man. A mo- 
ment before, a flashing vision had come to 
him from out of an Arabian desert; the 
multitude of colored tents, the half-naked 
men, the great raft floating almost with- 
out perceptible motion on the placid 


In the clear sunlight the man stood out 
steadily toward the approaching boat. 


breast of the river had stirred his imagina- 
tion until he saw a strange picture. But 
there was nothing Arabic, nothing desert- 
like, in this man his binoculars brought 
within a few feet of his eyes. - He was 
more like a viking pirate who had roved 
the sea a few centuries ago. One great, 
bare arm was raised as David looked, and 
his booming voice was rolling over the 
river again. His hair was shaggy, and un- 
trimmed, and red; he wore a short beard 
that glistened in the sun—he was laugh- 
ing as he waved and shouted to: Marie- 
Anne—a joyous, splendid giant of a man 
who seemed almost on the point of leaping 
into the water in his eagerness to clasp in 
his naked arms the woman who was com 
ing to him. 
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clean-cut as a carven statue. 


He was a giant in size. 


His head and arms were bare, and he was looking 


David knew that at last he was looking at St. Pierre, chief of the Boulains and husband of the woman he loved 


David drew a deep breath, and there 
came an unconscious tightening at his 
heart as he turned his upon 
Marie-Anne. She was still standing in 
the bow of the York boat, and her back 
was toward him. He could see the glisten 
of the sun in her hair. She was waving 
her handkerchief, and the poise of her 
slim body told him that in her eagerness 
she would have darted from the bow of the 


glasses 


boat had she possessed wings. 


Again he looked at St. Pierre. And 
this was the man who was no match for 
Concombre Bateese! It was inconceivable. 
Yet he heard Marie-Anne’s voice repeat- 
'ng those very words in his ear. But she 
had surely been joking with him. She 
had been storing up this little surprise for 


him. She had wanted him to discover 
with his own eves what a splendid man 
was this chief of the Boulains. And yet, 
as David stared, there came to him an un- 
pleasant thought of the incongruity of 
this thing he was looking upon. It struck 
upon him like a clashing discord, the fact 
of matehood between these two—a_ condi- 
tion inconsistent and out of tune with the 
beautiful things he had built up in his 
mind about the woman. In his soul he 
had enshrined her as a lovely wildflower, 

crushed, easily destroyed, a sweet 
treasure to be guarded from all that was 
rough and savage, a little violet-goddess 
as fragile as she was brave and loyal. 
And St. Pierre, standing there at the edge 
of his raft, looked as if he had come up 


out of the caves of a million years ago! 
There was something barbaric about him. 
He needed only a club anda shield and the 
skin of a beast about his loins to trans- 
form him into prehistoric man. At least 
these were his first impressions—impres- 
sions roused by thought of Marie-Anne’s 
slim, beautiful body crushed close in the 
embrace of that laughing, powerful- 
lunged giant. Then the reaction swept 
over him. St. Pierre was not a monster, 
even though his disturbed mind uncon- 
sciously made an effort to conceive him as 
such. There were gladness and laughter 
in his face. There was the contagion of 
joy and good cheer in the voice that 
boomed over the water. Laughter and 
shouts answered it (Continued on page 114 









Di Ne Dwarfies 
Hig! By Johnny Gruelle 


LD Mr. March came through the woods 

O where the Dwarties lived and brought a 

e lot of rain. When he turned his weather 

=. sack upside down, the warm rain melted ali the 
= snow and covered the ground with water. 
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Little Danny Dwarfie, who lived in a cozy er 
chink down under a great stone, awakened the a3 
next morning to find his tiny bed floating about < 


the room. 


“Dearme!” cried Danny Dwarfie, “I must 
dress and call all the other Dwarfies, for 
when the water leaks into my cozy little 
home, it is because we have had a flood!” 

Danny Dwarfie hurried and dressed 
and ran up the hallway which led to a 
hole in the oak tree. Just as he peeped 
outside, Harold Hare came swimming by. 
After Danny Dwarfie helped Harold Hare 
to a dry place, he lifted Mrs. Mandy Mouse 
off a piece of wood as she came drifting by. 

As far as Danny Dwarfie could see, the 
ground was covered with water, and the little 
woodland creatures were swimming about or 
floating on twigs and pieces of wood. 


Danny Dwarfie did not have to call the other 
Dwarfies, for they were out on rafts and sticks, help- 
ing their tiny friends. Fritzy Fox seemed very sad 
when he floated along upon a log, but when a Dwarfie 
shouted and told him that Freda Fox was warm and 
dry in a Dwarfie home, Fritzy cheered right up and 
helped rescue a great many tiny creatures. 

Aunt Sylvia and Aunt Sophia Spider, two spinster 
lady spiders, threw down silken threads and pulled 
helpless little bugs up to nice, dry places. 















> 











The Fireflies had a nice, warm fire on a bit of floating wood, so 
that Mama Firefly could fry lovely little pancakes for the tiny 
creatures whom Daddy Firefly pulled from the water. 

All the little woodland creatures helped each other, for you know 
that is the true spirit of friendliness; some would no sooner be pulled 
out of the water than they would be back into it again to help some one 
not so strong. Billy and Betty Bullfrog did not mind getting wet at 
all; in fact, they rather enjoyed it, so they were able to help a great 
deal and even pulled two Dwarfies from the water. 

Many of the woodland folk were taken to Dwarfie homes, where 
cheery fires popped in the fireplaces, and there they held their 
clothes before the blaze until they were nice and dry. 

Of course the lady 

Dwarfies did not paddle 

j a about on logs and rafts 

as the men did.  In- 

stead, the lady Dwarfies 

stayed at home and 

made nice, hot honey- 

dew tea which they 

served to their wet 
friends. 











































When all the tiny creatures 
and all the woodland animals 
had been safely taken from the 
water, the Dwarfies asked them 
all to the Dwarfie Forest Hall, 
or meeting place, and they all 
had a great dance and feast 
which lasted until late that 
night. As the Dwarfie Forest 
Hall is very large, all the wood- 
land creatures were invited to 
remain there until the woods 
were nice and dry again. 





So old Mr. March did not prove so mischievous as he 
thought he would, for his flood only served to make the 
woodland creatures better friends. It sometimes takes 
trouble or misfortune to cement the ties of friendship and 
make hearts beat faster with love and sympathy. 

And behind the clouds of worry there is always a rain- 
bow of happiness, if we only knew how to find it as the 
Dwarfies do. 
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That this department of Good Housekeeping Institute is a research laboratory 
conducted by Good Housekeeping Magazine at 105 West 39th Street, New 
York City, solely for the purpose of testing household devices? We have 
instruments for testing every kind of electrical and gas appliance. For water 
power motors we have connected with our water system a pump which will 
give us a pressure up to 80 pounds. In fact, we have every kind of equipment 
to make our work accurate and practical. Besides the technical test each 
device receives a thorough practical test extending over a long period of time. 
It is used just as it would be in the home, and its utility and efficiency judged 
accordingly. The privilege of using our seal of approval, which you will note 
above, is given every manufacturer whose appliance has been tested and ap- 
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SPRING CLEANING 


As the Institute Sees lt 


HERE are those who claim to 
have perfected a system by which 
they eliminate seasonal renova- 
tion altogether and are able to 

keep everything in apple-pie order peren- 
nially. Most of us have not reached 
any such degree of housekeeping excel- 
lence, and after a long season of artificial 
heat, rooms which are closed of necessity, 
except for ventilation, require and are 
better for a period of thorough and sys- 
tematic attention. 

In order to save waste of time and un- 
necessary effort, there should be a definite 
campaign mapped out to be followed 
closely unless there is good reason for a 
change. One of our readers has helped 
us to do this by offering her suggestions 
for preliminary preparations to the regular 
cleaning. 

The attic is the logical place to start. 
Inn inv homes the attic is considered not 
oniv the place for storage of relics of by- 
gone days, but also an excellent place for 
clothes and other things which might pos- 
sibly be used some time in the future. It 
is in such places as these that moths de- 
light, so above all get rid of the things 
which you know you will never use, and 
those things which you feel are of value 
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pack away carefully in a moth-proof chest 
or bag. The attic will be dusty rather than 
actually dirty. Sweep up the excess dust 
and mop the floor with a small amount of 
water. 

There is much work which can be done 
only by the housewife herself. No one else 
knows what to do with the contents of 
drawers, closets, and boxes, and it takes a 
good deal of time to go over these in the 
proper way. To attempt to do it as an 
integral part of the cleaning of each room 
is poor policy, for then the work loses 
much of the charm which it actually pos- 
sesses. By taking all this work throughout 
the house consecutively, belongings may 
be assembled and rearranged and sorted 
in a much more satisfactory way. 

It is real fun to take a chest of drawers 
and to go through them some stormy 
morning, taking plenty of time to enjoy 
one’s treasures and to plan their future. 
Supplies are often discovered which have 
been all but forgotten, and which might 
just as well be used as laid aside longer 
and new articles purchased at higher prices 
to take their places. 

The cleaning of closets will reveal gar- 
ments which may be renovated, trimmings 
which may be used, linings and findings 


which will save many dollars’ outlay. 
And if these are located before the spring 
sewing is done, so much the better. If 
they are not discovered and sort.d until 
the spring wardrobe is complete, they will 
be forgotten for another year. 

Some people are satisfied to remove the 
contents of a drawer or shelf and return it 
to place in an orderly manner. This mig/t 
seem to be all right, but it is rather a 
shiftless way after all. Each drawer in the 
dresser or chiffonier should be taken out 
and rapped sharply on the bottom with 
some small tool like a tack hammer. It is 
surprising how much dust will be dislodged 
from crevices and corners. These are the 
places, too, where tiny insect eggs lodge to 
hatch out when warm weather comes and 
to make trouble. 

Each drawer should be washed with 
fresh, clean, warm water to which sever:! 
drops of household ammonia or a creolin 
preparation have been added. This will 
sweeten it, and with a little soap properly 
applied will remove the numberless finger 
marks which decorate it both inside and 
outside the edges. Clean, fresh papers 
should be laid inside the drawers. Do 
not be so economical as to shake out the 
old papers in order to use them again, for 
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moth eggs, like tiny grains of sand, often 
linger in the dusty creases. 

Once you have begun to regulate draw- 
ers and closets, cross-examine every article 
closely as to whether or not it has any 
claim to valuable space. If it is some- 
thing which must be repaired, put it aside 
for that purpose. If it is merely an article 
being kept because it may possibly come in 
handy, remove it to a suitable storage 
place where near-valuables are assembled. 

Each closet or storeroom should be 
emptied completely and cleaned—actually 
cleaned. See that the walls are brushed 
down, the tops of ledges washed, and 
shelves taken out if removable. One tiny 
insect egg left under a loose shelf may 
cause much damage or work. Besides, 
what is the use of merely playing clean? 
Now is the time to use your favorite brand 
of disinfectant, whether it is one of the 
creolin preparations, a carbolic base, or 
any of the myriad others on the market. 
Moths, etc., can be prevented if, when 
washing the shelves, walls, and floors of a 
closet, a disinfectant is used in the wash 
water. It is safe to follow the directions 
for quantity given on each individual 
compound. There is no satisfaction un- 
less the work is done well. Examine the 
garments which have been hanging therein 
and send those which are good and service- 
able to a professional cleaner to be steam 
cleaned and pressed; hang others in the 
open air and sunshine. 

When bureau drawers and closets are 
finished, the next step will be to go back 
to the place of beginning, to take a room 
at a time once more, and to put in perfect 
order all the other catch places such as 
bookcases, writing-desks, sewing-machine 
drawers, sewing baskets, medicine cabi- 
nets, blacking cases, and utility boxes. 

Take all the books out of 
each bookcase until it stands 








tion and the best cleaning through the 
nozzle of the cleaner. Roll up the portiéres 
as soon as cleaned, and if possible hang 
them outdoors to air. Give the rugs a 
final cleaning and roll them up. Mat- 
tresses, too, may be put directly on the 
floor and cleaned with the floor nozzle. 
Stuffed and upholstered furniture is best 
cleaned with the’proper attachment. Dust 
down the walls with a clean wool brush, or 
a mop covered with cheese-cloth or any 
soft cloth. Use a brush on the radiators 
and a dust mop on all woodwork. Brush 
up the dust on the floor with a soft floor 
brush, then use a dust mop, and finally a 
wax or oil mop. If polished furniture has 
“fogged” or discolored, it can be cleaned 
by wiping over with a cloth dipped in 
paste wax. On badly stained furniture a 
liberal amount of wax can be used. Use a 
second dry polishing cloth to rub off the 
wax and to secure the sheen. In both 
cases velveteen is the best choice of fabric. 

Some people seem to have the notion 
that when a piece of furniture is finished, 
it is clean for all time except for a little 
superficial dusting, but it is easy enough 
to prove that this is not the case by taking 
a clean, damp cloth and wiping chair arms, 
beds, or bookcases. Polish applied to 
soiled surfaces will never give good results. 
The only sensible thing to do is to clean 
the surface thoroughly before it 1s. pol- 
ished. Then the beauty of the wood will 
be brought out, scratches covered, and 
luster added. A cake of neutral soap 
drawn a couple of times through a small 
pail of warm water to which a little am- 
monia has been added will not injure the 
finish if the surface is cleaned and then 
rubbed dry directly with a soft cloth or 
chamois followed by an application of 
liquid wax. 











empty and free. Then take a 
small pile of books at a time 
out on a porch or into an open 
room, open them in several 
places, and beat lightly with a 
new velvet-edged fly swatter, 
or a small bamboo beater. 
Next take a perfectly clean 
cloth, dust the edges, and wipe 
the books. If there are anv 
torn books, they should be 
laid aside for mending. 

The next task will have to 
do with dish cupboards, china 
closets, and silver chests. All 
dishes should be washed and 
dried; the cut glass should be 
washed in warm, soapy water, 
rinsed in clear water to which 
a few drops of ammonia have 
been added, dried on soft 
linen, and polished with soft 
tissue-paper. Silver should be 
cleaned in any approved man- 
ner, either with one of the 
polishes or one of the elec- 
trolvtic cleaning pans. 

The method of procedure 
for cleaning each room should 
be: First, take down all cur- 
tains and portiéres; wash or 
dust and remove ornaments, 
books, pictures, etc. Then 
clean the rug with the vacuum 
cleaner, place the portiéres on 
the clean pug, and run the 
cleaner directly over them. 
The reason for doing this is 
that you get the greatest suc- 




















A Suggested 
S ys tem 


ig is an adage that half the work of 
housecleaning .is mental and the 
other half physical. We have at- 
tempted to outline a plan in which 
we have arranged the work to spread 
over a period of two weeks, allowing 
Wednesday in each week for a day of 
recreation, and planning the work on 
other days so that the cleaning need 
not consume the entire day. 
Monday—Clean attic. 
Tuesday—Clean linen and clothes 
closets, bureau and chiffonier drawers 
upstairs. 
Thursday—Clean clothes, linen, and 
china closets. Clean silver and china. 
Friday—Clean half the rooms up- 
stairs. 
Saturday—Clean bathrooms. 
Monday—Clean remainder of up- 
stairs. 
Tuesday—Clean 
downstairs. 
Thursday—Finish downstairs. 
Friday—Clean kitchen. 
Saturday—Clean cellar. 


the rooms 


half 





A very good way to clean windows and 
mirrors is to wash them with water to 
which a few drops of ammonia have been 
added, using a piece of chamois for washing 
and another piece for drying. 

When the entire cleaning of the room 
has been completed, replace the rugs, por- 
tiéres, curtains, and ornaments. 

The bathroom needs special attention. 
If the walls are washable, wash them with 
warm water and a neutral soap, doing only 
a small section at a time. Do not use a 
strong soap, as it might affect the color. 
The tile should be washed in the same way. 
A very fine friction soap will clean the 
porcelain or enamel, and a little good metal 
polish will renew the attractiveness of 
metal portions. 

The kitchen, too, has its special prob- 
lems. Walls with a hard finish can be 
washed with warm water and a neutral 
soap. A few drops of ammonia in the solu- 
tion will help to cut the grease. Clean the 
woodwork with a fine friction soap applied 
with a damp cloth. The interior of cabi- 
nets and closets will have already been 
cleaned, and the exterior, if enameled 
metal, may be washed with soap and 
water. If wood, it may be cleaned with a 
fine friction soap, just as you do the wood 
trim. The stove should be treated, both 
inside and out, with a good stove oil which 
will not only clean it but preserve it as 
well, and will be found a much better 
treatment than blacking. The floor will 
have to be given the appropriate care, 
depending upon its type. If linoleum, it 
should be washed and waxed. 

The cellar is last in order, and as in the 
case of the attic, it should be rid of those 
things which tend to clutter and occupy 
space and probably will never be used. 
This is the time to dispose of newspapers 

and magazines, literally 

stacked ceiling high in some 
homes. Give the walls a 
fresh coat of whitewash which 
will not only clean but steril- 
ize as well. The vegetable and 
preserve closets should be 
completely cleaned and put in 
order. Jelly and preserve jars 
should be inspected and re- 
labeled if necessary, and 
empty jars should be col- 
lected and put in their proper 
place. 

One of the secrets of getting 
ready for summer in a com- 
fortable manner is to plan 
this work well in advance. It 
is not good policy to clean the 
rooms themselves while it is 
yet so cold that windows may 
not be opened freely, but 
these days come earlier than 
most people realize. There is 
no reason why the whole 
house should be torn up in a 
distressing manner which 
brings a feeling of utter for- 








lornness to every one who 
enters. 
The sensible thing is to 


plan the work well ahead of 
time, then with tranquil spirit 
attack it in an orderly man- 
ner. It takes very little longer 
to attend to each detail and 
do a good job. And what 
if it does? Isn’t there in- 
finite!y greater satisfaction in 
knowing that the work has 
been really well done? 
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Time spent in making a bed well is amply repaid in comfort and appearance 


Can 


EDS are made indifferently well 
because few of us were ever taught 
just how to make them perfectly, 
and yet there is a right and wrong 

way for even this simple, every-day task, 
and the right way insures far more comfort 
to the occupant than it is possible to real- 
ize. Perhaps the Red Cross war classes 
throughout the country spread this par- 
ticular gospel. Indeed, they may be the 
cause of the queries reaching the INsTI- 
TUTE. Certainly these queries inspired 
the Director to have these pictures taken 
in her own home in order to show more 
clearly even than one can write 
the sequence and the “just 
how’”’ of this task. 

Just a word about the choice 
of equipment. There is real 
reasoning as well as fashion in 
the growing use of single beds. 
Children are more comfortable, 
less likely to transmit the an- 
noying, small infections of 
childhood, and, finally, far less 


Spread the mattress pad 
smoothly; next open the sheet 
and turn under at the foot 





BY the Director 


apt to develop a tendency to restlessness 
and the insomnia of later life. It isa child’s 
right to sleep alone from the standpoint 
of his health even more than his comfort. 

But a practical difficulty immediately 
arises. Many a home is already equipped 
with double beds and can not see its way 
clear to scrap expensive equipment. One 
mother solved this by cutting her wide 
sheets in two and making each half of the 
bed separately. She even alternated 
head and foot for the two little occupants. 
Again, when space is an item, use the nar- 
row two-feet six-inch boarding-school bed. 

















You Make a Bed? 


Single beds for comfortable sleeping do 
not necessarily have to be expensive beds. 
A choice of wood or metal can now be made 
without loss of tight, sanitary construc- 
tion in the case of wooden beds, or loss of 
beauty in the case of metal beds. Metal 
beds are now made simulating the wooden 
beds in line,.color, and finish. 

The simplest of springs can be chosen 
with little difference in comfort on these 
narrow beds, although box springs are al- 
ways an advantage when the first cost 
can be afforded, both from the stand- 
point of comfort and in the lessened care 
required to keep them clean 
and free from dust. 

In selecting the mattress, 
however, be careful to choose a 
softer one than would be per- 
missible on a wide bed. It may 
be of any chosen filling so long 
as this specification is fulfilled. 
If of hair, be sure it is not 
packed firmly and closely. I 
realize this is radical advice; 


The taut, smooth, unwrinkled 
sleeping surface is one of the se- 
crets which make for real comfort 
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The hospital method 
of using mitered cor- 
ners produces a good- 
looking finished ap- 
pearance. Allow an 
ample amount of sheet 
for blanket protection; 
one-fourth of the bed 
length is none too 
much to fold over 
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but I have tried both kinds and found that 
every person who slept on a certain nar- 
row bed equipped with a most expensive, 
firmly-packed hair mattress was an eager 
candidate for a change in room quart:=rs. 
It was not the bed or the spring, for com- 
fort came on the identical bed equipped 
with a softer-made mattress. By the way, 
these are long lived on single beds, for they 
do not sag or get out of shape. 

I wonder if we realize the strides that 
have been made in pillow construction. In 
the old home are still the “down”’ pil- 
lows with which my grandmother as a 
bride equipped her home. “Down,” did 
Isay? Yes, it was as near down as the 
crude hand-picking methods could ob- 
tain, but these pillows weigh heavy in- 
deed beside the present-day manufac- 
ture of similar rated quality. In 
selecting, make sure that your pillows 
are made of cleanly, new materials and 
in a cleanly way. Buy only those 
marked with a tag stating this fact. 
Pillow contents can carry infection, so 
it is well worth while to guard against 
this possibility. 

Just a word about length in sheets 
and blankets. Extra length means 
far more comfort and correspondingly 
less work in keeping bedding clean. 
The stock sizes 99-inch or 108-inch 
length sheets are the only two permis- 
sible. The narrow 63-inch sheet is 
often difficult to find in the longer di- 
mension, so I give the go-inch alterna- 
live, but buy the longer one when you 
can, for it affords ample material both 
lor tucking in deeply at the foot and for 
a protecting covering for the blankets. 

Blankets can easily be lengthened 
with a 14-inch strip of strong cotton 
flannel stitched across the bottom. All 
this can be used for tucking in at the 
loot, leaving the high-priced wool as 
the real bed covering. It is not always 
easy to purchase long blankets in the 
retail shops, although the manufac: 
turers make them a full go inches. Iam 
taking it for granted that you cut your 
blankets in two and bind both halves. 





The top covering for a bed may, of 
course, be as elaborate and beautiful as one 
pleases, but the simple dimity or light- 
weight washable spread will be found 
excellent for every-day family use. The 
beds look well; they can easily be kept 
looking well; and the process of undressing 
the bed for occupancy is not so tedious 
and annoying that the family rebel and an 
overworked maid must be asked to make 
the rounds for this preparation. 

As a final suggestion for equipment, 
see that every mattress has its quilted pad, 
both for protection and comfort. This 
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Select a good-sized pillow-slip 





pad smooths out the tuftings of the mat- 
tress and prevents the occasional hair 
from penetrating both mattress cover and 
sheet to the discomfort of the sleeper. 

The very first step in bed making is bed 
airing. This, of course, could not be 
pictured, but be sure that both big and 
little members of a family open windows 
wide and throw clothes and pad clear 
back over the footboard in order that air 
and sun may reach them. It is not neces- 
sary to turn a mattress every day; once a 
week is ample to keep any mattress in good 
condition. 

When ready for the actual making of 
the bed, spread the mattress pad 
smoothly over the mattress. Next open 
the sheet and turn under at the foot on 
both sides, using the same amount of 
sheet to insure a straight line at the 
foot. Do not try to make one whole 
side of a bed before you go around to 
the other side, even at the cost of more 
steps, because the taut, smooth, un- 
wrinkled lower sheet so necessary to 
comfort can not be secured unless an 
even tucking in at the foot is first 
secured. Now pull the sheet smooth 
and as tight as you can at either top 
side. This smooth sleeping surface is 
the secret of comfort. 

In the same way put on the top sheet, 
though in this case it is seldom necessary 
to work on both sides of the bed for 
smoothing out the top section, since the 
arms will reach over any but the wider 
beds. The only thing to be careful of 
is that the line at the foot is a straight 
line. Use enough sheet for tucking in 
to secure strength. If a bed is made 
thus, it can be remade next day with 
very little attention to the foot, since 
even the most restless of sleepers can 
not pull the clothes out of line. 

There is a bit of a wrinkle inputting 
on a blanket that needs a word of ex- 
planation as well as a picture. First, 
if your blankets are short, lay one of 
them on the bed reaching only to the 
foot and with no attempt to tuck it in. 
Lay the (Continued on page 198) 
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The Silent Room 


By 1. A. R..Wytte 


R. STEINMETZ’S long and in- 
timate association with the 
artistic temperament had made 
him a materialist. He liked 

his meals, and he did not believe in the 
divine source of genius. He regarded the 
latter as a disease which happened to 
pay well, but which otherwise caused the 
invalid and his friends and relations an 
immense amount of trouble. He was not 
likely, therefore, to be easily affected by 
anything so vague as “atmosphere.” 

And yet, after a little while, he began to 
be uneasy. A self-confidence born of many 
a triumphal encounter with tenorial tan- 
trums evaporated, leaving him oddly diffi- 
dent. It was ridiculous for a man of his 
girth to feel unreal, but that was exactly 
what he did feel. His own voice sounded 
like the voice of a disembodied spirit. 

“But, my adored friend,” he heard him- 
self saying pathetically, “it is a crime that 
you commit, an insult thrown in the face 
of the Creator!” 

Which was absurd, because Mr. Stein- 
metz did not believe in a Creator—not one 
that he could insult, certainly—and every- 
body knew it. 

He decided that the dusk upset him. 
The room was full of dusk, though a sum- 
mer’s day enclosed the house itself in an 
aggressive brightness. He recalled that 
each time he had come it had been the 
same. The very colors of the walls and the 
brocaded furniture were the shadows of 
colors. At night the statuesque light of the 
candles in the branched candelabras threw 
a gold mist over the room, through which 
Madame Ludovici’s guests moved like the 
wraiths of their immortal selves. For in 
their own opinion, at any rate, they were 
all immortals. 

Madame Ludovici herself did not change. 
She was an integra! part of what Mr. 
Steinmetz privat:ly described as “the 
great stunt.” She seemed not quite of the 
earth, an exotic bird that fluttered myste- 
riously hither and thither with low, ex- 
quisite murmurings that rose above the 
immortals’ occasional boisterousness, sub- 
duing it as the first hushed notes of a 
nightingale will silence the vulgarest chat- 
terer. 

She sat there now, opposite him, in the 
white, clinging dress that she affected, 
her fair hair burning palely, the great closed 
doors behind her holding her in an austere 
lrame. “T will not be bullied, cher Fred- 


eric,” she said. “No, not even by you.” 
Her little, enameled face smiled carefully. 
Her small hand with the historic emerald 


on the third finger made a coquettish ges- 

ture. “Apres tout, what do vou offer? I 

have money, jewels, fame. friends—ah, ef 
62 
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quels amis!—and my whims. We artists-—— 
we must have our whims, surtout. Some- 
times we must do as we like.” 

Mr. Steinmetz appealed to high heaven 
with a snort. “You always do, the whole 
lot of you. I don’t know why I slave for 
such a thankless crowd. I’m an idiot, an 
obsessed old idiot. It’s like the drink. It’s 
killing me, and I can’t let go.” 

He heard her laugh, a run of notes so 
rounded and perfect that he pricked his 
ears in delight and wagged a stumpy, not 
overclean finger at her in genuine exasper- 
ation. ‘You’ve lain low for five years,” 
he said accusingly, “and the public sits 
with its tongue out and waits. It’s 
extraordinary. It’s unfair. You deserve 
to be forgotten. And you’ve become a 
legend. Jenny Lind in her prime wouldn’t 
grip people’s imaginations as you do.” 

“Jenny Lind! Ah, gal” 

She pouted, and his eyes under the fat 
lids twinkled with triumph. He had never 
cared how he traveled so long as he got to 
his destination. He could be bluff or 
suave, bullying or grossly flattering, and 
he was unscrupulous to the point of hon- 
esty. 

“Tt was that last night,” he said. He 
stretched his short, fat legs in front of him 
and brooded. “That was a coup de thé- 
atre, if you like. Carnegie Hall packed to 
the ceiling—ten dollars for standing room— 
and-you sang once, one absurd French 
song. No encores. Well, there aren’t 
many who could have got away with it. 
But vou did—I’ll give you credit for that. 
The little speech—you remember?—some- 
thing driveling about a ‘full heart’ and 
‘wanting to give the essence of your voice.’ 
It got them, though, the poor nuts. They 
took the horses out of your carriage and 
brought you to your hotel as though you’d 
been God Almighty instead of an exasper- 
ating, self-willed little woman who had 
made them pay ten dollars for a song.” 

She tittered to herself like a young girl, 
conscious of her power, who is being bullied 
by an old, infuriated admirer. ‘How rude 
you are, my friend! I don’t know why I 
put up with you. You were always abom- 
inable.” She turned her head a little. 
“Johnny, do you remember that eve- 
n'ng? Do you remember how the people 
cheered?”’ 

“Yes, mama.” 

“T remember you. You stand in the 
front row. You cry like a baby, like a 
big baby.” 

“*T didn’t cry, mama. I was seventeen.” 

“Seventeen! What is that? A nothing. 
You kept on shouting to the people round 
you, ‘That’s my mama—that’s my 
mama.’” 


“Please, mama.” ° 

“Oh, they tell me about it afterward. 
And I see you, your face all red and 
your hair rumpled. Some one describe vou 
in the papers, ‘A golden-haired child.’ 
How I laugh! I always think you do that, 
Monsieur Frederic! Come! Confess!” 

“Tt sounded better,” the Impresario 
muttered crossly. “One doesn’t rub a 
hulking seventeen-year-old boy under the 
public nose—and it made a good story.” 

He knew now what it was. And it was 
not the dusk at all. It was this boy. All 
through the interview he had lain back in 
his chair by the window, his legs stretched 
in front of him, and had not moved or 
spoken. But he had spoiled everything. 
He had broken the mysterious yet deliber- 
ate charm of this dim room. He did not 
belong here, and like every alien thing his 
presence had been an insistent, unforgetta- 
ble discord. Which was to have been ex- 
pected, Mr. Steinmetz reflected impatiently. 
A child in the career of a prima donna was 
at best an indiscretion, a landmark that 
could never be satisfactorily camouflaged. 
And John Littlejohn was worse than an 
indiscretion. He had all the characteristics 
of a bad joke. Even his name was a pun 
on his personality. He was big and soft- 
limbed and clumsily foppish, so obviously 
not the flower of a passionate youthful idyl 
with a Russian prince or an Italian tenor, 
that not even a newspaper reporter could 
have twined romance about him. He sug- 
gested an uncouth courtship, a dull re- 
spectability, the mating episode of two 
country yokels, two little half-baked shop- 
keepers—heaven knew what! And better 
not to enquire of heaven. 

But Mr. Steinmetz knew how to ignore 
unpleasant things that could not be 
helped. He pushed John Littlejohn out of 
his mind. He did not even hear the un- 
motivated, silly laugh. 

‘“‘We could fill Carnegie again,” he said, 
“and the Albert Hall, and every hall in 
Europe. You have only to say yes.” 

He waited with the air of a wizard 
who has uttered a potent spell. Though 
she sat silent, her head bent, her snrall hands 
interlocked, he knew she was seeing things 
he wanted her to see. He had conjured up 
for her the thunder and glitter and magic 
of those triumphant nights. A faint tremor 
ran through her like the stir of a little 
tree in the breath of a brief, premonitory 
wind. 

“You must come back,” Mr. Steinmetz 
murmured like a lover. “You'll have to 
come back. You know you will in the 
end.” 

She got up hurriedly, and the long string 
of pearls she always wore made a frightened, 
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OHNNY would have flung himself after the pearls, but she was too quick, too strong. She 
ran about the room like a crazed thing, gathering them in the skirt of her dress with little, 
inarticulate cries. At the end, she stopped, huddled upon her treasure, her head turned over her 
shoulder, watching ium with a panting dread. It was as though a mechanical doll had gone mad 
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protesting murmur. An archduchess, in a 
moment of imperial ecstasy, had flung 
them at her feet on that last night, and 
Mr. Steinmetz had not forgotten. He rose 
with her. His manners were deliberately 
execrable, but he was too genuinely moved 
and impressed to remember them. Even 
though he did not believe in God, he had, 
like most sceptics, his religion. And 
Madame Ludovici was its high priestess. 
He did not believe in her hair or her noble 
Polish descent or in her English which, 
like some doubtful antique, was almost too 
beautifully broken. But he believed in her 
greatness. He worshipped her success. He 
had had his part in it. His memories of 
that farewell brought the tears to his 
eyes and sent ecstatic thrills through his 
short, stout bulk. A night like that justi- 
fied everything. It absolved Mr. Stein- 
metz, before his own conscience, from every 
ruthless, dubious act of his own ruthless 
and dubious career. 

Madame Ludovici touched the great 
sliding doors, and they rolled back effort- 
lessly, leaving her for a moment with her 
arms outstretched, the long sleeves hang- 
ing from them like the wings of a bird 
in flight. She looked smaller and more 
unreal against the sudden emptiness. 

“Come, my friend. I will show you.”’ 

Mr. Steinmetz came on tiptoe. Behind 
him John Littlejohn, his hands thrust into 
the pockets of his too-perfectly-creased 
trousers, had risen sullenly and now lounged 
forward, swinging his legs a little in an 
affectation of bored indifference. 

The modish morning coat, in spite 


The Silent Room 


framing it in their silent, unfading testi- 
mony. Their streamers with the gold in- 


scriptions hung straight and still. They 
were of all sizes—the pompous offerings of 
musical societies and brother artists, the 
humbler, pathetic tributes of unknown 
men and women who had loved the singer 
and been grateful. 

Mr. Steinmetz began to speak, but 
stopped at the sound of his own voice. 
A Bechstein, pushed far back into the 
dusk so that the player faced the portrait, 
stood open, and the keys shone palely like 
the‘bared teeth of some grotesque animal. 
Mr. Steinmetz had indeed a sudden, uneasy 
fancy that the thing was alive and on guard. 

“A temple of fame,’’ he muttered fatu- 
ously. “That’s it, a temple.” 

She stood close to the portrait and 
looked up at it with her faint, fixed smile. 
She did not seem to have grown any older 
or to have changed. She was like a carved 
and painted little effigy of the woman 
above her, and of the two she was the more 
unreal—until she spoke. Then her voice 
drew all the light and strange vitality of the 
picture down into herself. It had a quick- 
ening sweetness that gave her broken sen- 
tences a vague, disturbing significance. 

“T sing here. I alone. No one else. 
Not even Caruso when he came tonight 
with Gruber to show me the new opera. 
When I come, I close the doors. Then no 
one hears. Then I sing for myself—pour 
moi—mot seule.” 

“Tt’s mama’s pet stunt,” John Little- 





son’s side. She laid her fair head against 
his shoulder like a plavful girl. 

“He tease me. He pretend to be so 
unkind. But this wreath—the biggest of 
all—he give it me, my poor little boy, 
with all his pocket money. He wanted 
it to be the very biggest. Voyons! ‘To 
his own mama from John.’”’ 

John Littlejohn shook himself free. 
His face, lifted for a moment to the 
light, was fair like hers, but coarsened 
by some heavier strain of blood and 
faintly pathetic in its marred, dissipated 
boyishness. ‘‘I must have had bouquet 
throwing on the brain,” he said loudly 
and roughly. ‘“‘You should see the stuff 
I give the chorus at the ‘Levity’ when 
I’m in funds. Some nosegays.” He 
leered. ‘‘Some girls, too!” 

The Impresario had a sudden, un- 
reasoned longing to get out of this dim 
house—out into sunlight which he detested. 

He heard Madame Ludovici’s empty 
little titter. “‘He is so wild, my poor John, 
so wild. What can one do with such a 
wicked, naughty boy?” 

Mr. Steinmetz recovered his bad man- 
ners. He went down the dark, thickly- 
carpeted hall with his hat on and a cigar 
stuck in the corner of his mouth. But 
he could not disguise from himself that 
he had lost his nerve. She had murmured, 
“Perhaps one day. Quien sabe?” and he 
had kissed her outstretched hand and gone 
away with the unsigned contract in his 
pocket. She had bested him—something 

had bested him. Whatever it was, 
it had aroused in hima very demon 








of its perfect cut, seemed too tight | 
for his big body. He-looked like a 
clumsy sheep-dog that has _ been 
groomed and pampered into an un- 
easy, self-conscious sleekness. ‘‘Oh, 
Lerd!” he said aloud and yawned. 
But Mr. Steinmetz had forgotten 
him. He stood on the threshold 
and stared solemnly. If he had 
blundered into the family chapel, he 
would have been conscientiously 
profane. But this room silenced 
him. It was itself so silent. It was 
not large, and yet it invoked the 
sensation of vastness. The domed 
roof and windowless, neutral-col- 
ored walls receded from the blaze 
of central light into unmeasured 
shadow. It was as though the 
woman of the portrait had been 
singing to a dim and empty theater. 
She was in evening dress, with a 
slip of paper in her gloved hands. 
She had just ceased singing. Her 
| 





body was drawn up to its full 

height, her lips were still faintly 
parted, and her eyes wide open and 
challenging. She seemed to be 





) ‘ 
Loneliness 
By Mary Barron Brubaker 


I like to walk at eventide, 

When dusk shuts out the din. 

I like to watch the friendly lights 
Of lamps that shine within— 


Warm shadows play upon the walls 
Where hearth fires gleam and glow. 
I like to warm my heart with love 
For folk I do not know. 


I like to feel the fragrant dark 
Close round my shoulders pressed. 
I like the witchery of stars 

That eases my unrest 


At eventide, when shadows fall, 
This is the hour I go, 

And heal my loneliness with love 
For folk I do not know. 


—— of determination. 


| ‘‘Now she’s got to,” he thought 
savagely. ‘‘She’s simply got to.” 

He had forgotten the compan- 
ion lounging at his heels. The 
round, smooth face was _ flushed, 
and had it been less sullen and 
the hair less carefully greased, 
John Littlejohn would have borne 
the boy who had shouted, “ That’s 
my mama!”’ a rather touching re- 
semblance. His hands were still 
thrust into his pockets. He swung 
his legs indolently as he walked. 

‘‘She’s always springing that tale 
about me on people,” he said sulk- 
ily. ‘It’s a pretty little feather in 
her cap. But it makes me tired— 
b-beastly tired.” 

The Impresario became aware of 
his presence without having heard 
a word he said. 

“She’s simply got to,” he re- 
peated aloud. ‘A voice like that 
doesn’t last forever. It’s clever, but 
one can overdo cleverness. I’ll see her 
name on the placards before the year 
is out if I have to commit murder.” 











waiting for the hush to break. The 





lights hidden in some cunning de- 

vice at the foot of the gold frame 

were the footlights pouring up into her 
face. It was-crude and vital. To the 
startled Impresario the singer was alive, as 
he had seen heron that last night—and as 
the artist must have seen her. For he had 
caught and held a look—an odd look—on 
the small, insignificant face which Mr. Stein- 
metz had never quite forgotten, that hint 
of smothered, secret dread. 

Beneath the portrait. like the roots of a 
strange tree, were massed wreaths of laurel 
that climbed the walls and spread out in 
black branches about the white figure, 


john said. He flicked one of the long 
streamers with an insolent finger. “A 
bully advertisement, eh what, Steinmetz?”’ 

Mr. Steinmetz set his teeth. Of course 
it was an advertisement Even in the 
midst of his awed astonishment his mind 
had grasped all the possibilities. He 
knew a newspaper man who could write 
the place up till the public mouth watered. 
But there were things one didn’t say. Only 
an outrageous cub like this could blurt 
them out like that. 

Madame Ludovici had slipped to her 





“She doesn’t care what sort of 
fool she makes me look,” John Little- 
john persisted. He seemed to be 
thrusting himself on the Impresario’s 
notice with an almost desperate resolution. 

“Well, they all come back in the end.” 
Mr. Steinmetz reflected, chuckling with 
recovered good-humor. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing about the life they can’t do without.” 

The servant held open the door for him. 
But as he stepped into the waiting car, a 
hand caught him by the arm. 

“Take me downtown with you, will 
you, Steinmetz?” 

Mr. Steinmetz removed his cigar to 
stare. “I don’t mind. What about your 





The corridor outside was full of whispers and peering faces. 


Mr. Steinmetz murmured her name, and as though a 


spring had been released, Madame Ludovici turned. She moved trippingly, smiling and bowing to right and left 


mother? Wants 


She’s expecting guests. 
you to be there. I heard her say so.”’ 
“Thanks. I—I’m not going to be there, 


though. I—won’t. I’ve been there too 
often. They come in, and they look at me 
as though they didn’t quite know who I 
was, and then they laugh and say, ‘Hullo, 
little Johnny,’ and pat me on the back. 
And that’s the end of it. Thanks. If you 
can’t take me, though, it doesn’t matter.” 

“Oh, come by all means,” Mr. Stein- 
metz said. ‘‘Seems to me, though, a kid 
like you might be jolly glad to be patted 
on the back by them.” 

He tucked his large frame into the 
cushions of the limousine and forgot his 
companion for the second time. It was a 
disappointment, he reflected, but on the 
other hand it added to the sporting 
interest of the event. Mr. Steinmetz knew 
himself. When he set his mind on a thing, 
It came his way in the end. 


“T’m keen on music all right,” John 
Littlejohn said. ‘I like a decent song as 
well as anybody. But I get fed up on all 
that highfalutin’ stuff. Ever go to the 
‘Levity,’ Steinmetz? There’s a girl there, 
a peach of a girl A wonder. But p’raps 
you know her. I expect you know all 
the good things going round.” 

“The ‘Levity’? Oh, lord, no!’ Mr. 
Steinmetz bit off the end of his cigar. 
“Too busy. You ought to use your in- 
fluence with your mother, my boy. Give 
you something worth-while to do.” 

The light went out of John Littlejohn’s 
face. ‘Now you're at me. That’s what a 
kid I met at the Levinskys’ said. A decent 
kid, but cheeky! My word! Said I ought to 
go on a farm and do a man’s work. Made 
me laugh. Queer that she should have said 
that, though. My dad farmed—a little 
place down in Dorset somewhere ” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Steinmetz. 


“Don’t look like a farmer’s son, do I?” 
He surveyed himself moodily. “I don't 
think. Didn’t know about dad, I bet. 
Nobody does. ‘Mama talks about an estate 
in Poland. But it’s all rot. I can remember 
dad. Big red-faced man who used to play 
silly practical jokes. S’pose he gave me my 
idiotic name. I’ve often thought I’d take 
mama’s—John Ludovici. But I don’t know. 
I’ve a queer sort of feeling about dad. Sort 
of sorry. He married mama when she was 
eighteen, serving in a shop, five years before 
Blamberg discovered her. Then he died. 
S’pose he couldn’t stand being Madame 
Ludovici’s husband.” 

Mr. Steinmetz yawned. He was dis- 
tinctly bored. The less one knew about the 
deceased Littlejohn the better. “If I were 
you, I’d keep my own name,” he said. 

“Think I’m better in the background, 
too, eh?” 

“T’m thinking (Continued on page 182) 
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Tried and Proven 





Is the message of the Department of Cookery to you. 
vou the use of any of the material which you find in these pages. 


We offer 


z All recipes represent actual testing in their full size and in the 
; exact quantities called for in the final printed recipes as they reach 


you. 


: and simple, accurate methods. 


your use. 


We use only standard measuring cups, measuring spoons, 
So every method and every sug- 
gestion bears our stamp of approval and is thoroughly safe for 
The experimental work is carried on by a trained staff 


in the laboratory kitchen of Goop HousEkEEPING INSTITUTE, 


we 





105 West 39th Street, New York City. There is a tasting corps, 
5 too, and in each case the vote of the majority rules. 
‘ ery helps given here to aid you in varying your every-day menus 


Use the cook- 


Bread, the Home-Made Way 


By 


Dorothy B. 


Marsh 


” 


Evolved in Good Housekeeping Institute 


HO can resist the nutty fra- 

grance of bread—bread that 

is made the home-made way? 

Surely there are none. vet 
how many of us, though having the time 
and facilities for making the home-made 
variety, feel that it is far too arduous 
a task! It is here that the bread mixer 
proves its worth. 

A good bread mixer should be included 
among the first purchases of every house- 
hold, for there is no one article which can 
save more time, strength, and energy in 
simplifying the bread-making process. 
However, make your selection carefully. 
Only recently a Goop HouUsEKEEPING 
reader discovered that her poor results in 
bread-making were easily traced to the fact 
that her bread mixer was much too large 
lor the amount of bread she was making, 
and consequently the dough did not re- 
ceive the proper mixing. Bread mixers 
come in various sizes, so let the number of 
loaves you desire to make determine the 
size of the mixer which you purchase. 

Bread-making in the mixer is not so 
much an art as a matter of following a 
reliable recipe, using proper ingredients, 

sey 


accurate measurements, and proper tem- 
peratures. Then, after one or two trials, 
the process becomes a very simple one, and 
the results are always uniform. ‘The first 
important thing is the yeast. Compressed 
veast is satisfactory for those who live 
near the market and can purchase it 
fresh when needed, but bread of equally 
fine texture and flavor is produced by 
the use of dry veast. Fresh yeast cakes 
should be of even sand color. free from dark 
streaks, and should break crisply. Since 
the tiny plants Which make up this yeast 
feed upon starch and sugar, increase rap- 
idly, and thus create a carbon dioxide gas 
which raises the bread, it is very important 
to maintain such a temperature through- 
out the bread-making process as will be 
most favorable to the growth of these tiny 
plants. Such a temperature is from 80° to 
go” F., and a small chemical thermometer 
is of untold assistance to the housewife in 
determining this temperature. So be very 
sure that the liquid in the bread mixer has 
cooled to this temperature before adding 
the yeast, also that the water in which the 
yeast is softened is at the same tempera- 
ture. When raising bread, set it in a warm 


place or over a pan of warm water, being 
equally as careful of temperature. 

It is needless to say that only the best 
grades of bread flour should be used to 
produce a light, elastic, evenly grained, 
and sweet loaf of home-made bread, and 
all flour should be sifted before using. As 
for sugar, too often we are apt to consider 
its addition to bread as merely one of per- 
sonal taste. During the war, when sugar 
was at such a premium, bakers found that 
sugar does play a most important part ina 
good loaf of bread, and that it should by 
no means be omitted from the list of in- 
gredients used. Sugar furnishes the food 
for the veast so that it may create the gas, 
raise the dough, and give to the bread its 
lightness. For this reason, the housewife, 
in making bread, should always be careful 
to use the necessary sugar. For shortening 
in bread, butter, vegetable fat, or lard may 
be used—a happy combination is that of 
equal parts of butter and vegetable fat. 
As for the liquid used, it may be either all 
milk, all water, or equal parts of each. 

Bread may be set to raise in the mixer 
either at night or in the early morning. By 
the latter method, bread is ready to bake 














by noon, and the house- 
wi e has a better oppor- 
tunity to maintain the 
proper temperature and 
to watch the bread dur- 
ing the raising process. 
For four loaves of bread 
using compressed yeast 
and raised during the 
morning, place in the 
bread mixer the follow- 
ing ingredients: Four 
tablespoonfuls of shortening, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and five teaspoonfuls 
of salt. Pour over this one quart of 
scalding liquid, either milk, water, or 
equal parts of milk and water. In this 
way the shortening in the mixer is melted. 
Meanwhile, soften two yeast-cakes in 
one-fourth cupful of lukewarm. water, 
being sure that the temperature of this 
water is not above 80° F. When the 
liquid in the bread mixer has cooled to 80° 
F., add the softened yeast. Then sift and 
measure thirteen cupfuls of bread flour 
and add all at once to the mixer. Our ex- 
perience with the bread flours now on the 
market seems to indicate that they do not 
absorb quite so much 
liquid as_ heretofore, 
and for this reason 
we found it necessary, 
i Our experiments, to 
increase the amount of 
flour required for each 
quart of liquid. After 
adding all the flour to 
the mixer, turn the 
handle steadily for 
three minutes. Then 
grease the sides of the 
mixer slightly to facili- 
tate the removal of the 
dough after the first 
raising. Cover the 
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Hand-kneaded bread, machine-kneaded bread and unkneaded bread 


Use a bread mixer and thus simplify 
your process of home-made bread 
making. The materials are easily com- 
bined and well mixed in the machine. 
The dough is raised to double its bulk, 
cut down, and shaped ‘nto loaves. Itis 
then allowed to raise again and baked 














mixer and wrap towels around it. Place 
the mixer in a warm place and allow the 
dough to raise to just double its bulk. 
Then turn the handle of the mixer for two 
minutes or until the dough has collected 
around the blade, the sides of the mixer are 
clean, and the bread is easily lifted out. 
One-fourth cupful of bread flour may be 
added at this time to aid in collecting the 
dough on the blade. 

Remove the dough to a floured board or 
table, and shape immediately into loaves. 
Aluminum or glass baking pans are com- 
monly used. The best results are obtained 
by making small loaves rather than large 
ones, and for this reason, if your pans are 
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large, make a double 
loaf in the pan rather 
than a large single one. 
Set the bread to raise in 
the pans until almost 
double in bulk; then it 
is ready to bake. The 
baking temperature for 
bread is just as impor- 
tant as the temperature 
for raising. The proper 
temperature to be main- 
tained in the oven is 350° F., and 
three-quarters of an hour to one hour is 
a sufficient length of time for baking. 
If biscuits are made, bake them at 425° F. 
for twenty minutes. If a very tender 
crust is desired, rub the warm loaf with 
butter; to produce a crisp loaf, rub with 
the white of an egg beaten until stiff. 
When the bread is baked, turn out on a 
wire rack, thus allowing free circulation of 
air around the bread waile cooling. 

Those who live at some distance from 
the grocery store will probably find it 
more satisfactory to use dry yeast in their 
bread making. In using dry yeast, the 
bread is usually started with a sponge. 
For four loaves of 
bread, soften one 
cake of dry yeast in 
one pint of lukewarm 
water in the bread 
mixer and let stand 
for twenty minutes. 
Then add four cup- 
fuls of sifted bread 
flour and turn the 
handle of the mixer 
for three minutes or 
until a medium 
sponge is the result. 
Cover the mixer and 
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All illustrations specially posed 
in the Institute are photo- 
graphed by Bradley & Merrill 






basis of delicious 


dishes; 


Luncheon Dishes Without Meat 


Tested Suggestions for the Lenten Menu 


All recipes serve six unless otherwise .stated 


Tomato Toast with Cheese 
1356 Total Calories 210 Protein Calories 


6 slices bread Salt 

1 cupful milk Pepper 

I egg 3 tomatoes 

2 tablespoonfuls butter Cheese 
Paprika 


Beat the egg until light and add to it the 
milk and one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Dip 
the bread, cut in rather thick slices, into 
this mixture, allowing the slices to absorb 
all of it. Then lift them carefully to a 
greased pan and dot butter over them, 
using one teaspoonful of butter to each slice. 
On each slice of bread lay a thick slice of 
tomato, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and 
on top of the tomato lay a thin slice of 
cheese dusted with paprika. Bake in a hot 
oven or under a broiler flame until the 
tomato is tender and the cheez2 and bread 
are delicately browned. 

Mrs. J. E. Bronson, 67 Bible House, New York City. 


Corn-Meal Rarebit 

1176 Total Calories 
1 pint boiling water t cupful milk 
19 cupfulgranulatedcorn- 1 cupful grated cheese 

meal 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
Few grains cayenne 1 teaspoonful minced 

pepper parsley 

Add the corn-meal slowly to the boiling 
water, in which one-half teaspoonful of 
salt has been placed. Cook five minutes 
over direct heat and then one hour over 
hot water. Pour out into a greased, shal- 
low pan and let cool. When cold, cut in 
small squares, place in a greased pan. and 
cover with cheese sauce made as follows: 
In a saucepan melt the butter, add the 
flour, and cook until bubbling; then’ add 
the milk gradually. When thickened, add 
the rest of the salt, the cayenne pepper, 
the cheese, and parsley. Cook until the 
cheese is melted and pour over the corn- 
meal mixture. Brown delicately under the 
broiler flame or in a hot oven and serve at 
once. Crisp bacon curls are an excelient 
accompaniment to this dish. This recipe 
will serve four. 
Emilie Maclaren, 1813 N. Broad s 
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198 Protein Calories 


ladelphia, Pa. 


Woodcock Toast 
1932 Total Calories 305 Protein Calories 
6 thick slices bread Worces- 
4% small cream cheese 1 
I snappy cheese 14 teaspoonful salt 
14 teaspoonful paprika 2 eggs 
is pap , 
12 slices bacon 


Cut the bread three-fourths of an inch 
thick and trim the crusts sparingly. 
Cream together the cream cheese and 
snappy cheese and add the Worcestershire 
sauce, salt, paprika, and the eggs slightly 
beaten. Spread this on the bread gener- 
ously, and place on each slice two slices of 
bacon cut very thin. Brown in a hot oven 
ten minutes. 

Mrs. J. E, Whittlesey, 
Center, Mass. 
Macaroni with Cheese 
23093 Total Calories 285 Protein Calories 
3 cupfuls macaroni, tcupful stale bread- 
broken in inch pieces crumbs 
1 cupful grated dry 14 cupful butter 
cheese 1 cupful thin cream 
3 teaspoonfuls salt 

Put the macaroni in boiling, salted 
water and cook until soft; drain and pour 
cold water over it. Cover the bottom of a 
buttered baking dish thinly with bread 
crumbs. Add a layer of macaroni, and 
then one of cheese. Sprinkle with salt 
and bits of butter. Repeat this until the 
dish is full, having a layer of crumbs and 
cheese on top. Pour over all the cream. 
Bake for one-half hour or until the top is 
nicely browned. If milk is used instead 

of cream, add more butter as the materials 
are placed in the baking-dish. Pepper may 
also be used, if liked. 

= “3 Wakeman, 437 West 117th St., New York, 


1 tablespoonful 
tershire sauce 


11 Glenwood Ave., Newton 


Cheese Spread 


3420 Total Calories 518 Protein Calories 


5small packages cream 1 cupful raisins 


cheese 1 cupful coconut 
1 cupful walnut-meats, 2 tablespoonfuls lemon 
chopped juice 


Mix this all together with your hand, 
working it into a little, round, flat mold, 
saving out enough coconut to roll it in. 
Use to spread on crackers for a Sunday 
night “snack” or an evening spread. 
This makes a large quantity. 

Mrs. Fred Faris, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Mexican Egg 
666 Total Calories 150 Protein Calories 
3 eggs ‘ 1 teaspoonful salt 
I small onion : 14 teaspoonful pepper 
I tablespoonful margarin 14 teaspoonful paprika 
I quart canned tomatoes 'x teaspoonful soda 
I tablespoonful flour 


Fry the onion, chopped, in the margarin 
for five minutes. Add the tomato, salt, 
pepper, and paprika. When hot, add the 
soda. Five minutes before serving, stir 
in the eggs well beaten and the flour mixed 
with just a little cold water. Stir until 
thickened and serve at once on crackers or 
toast. 

Mrs. M. L. Gilman, 54 Green St., Augusta, Me. 


Swedish Soufflé 
1450 Total Calories 360 Protein Calories 
5 eggs 1 teaspoonful sugar 
2 cupfuls milk 14 teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 2cupfuls some left-over 
2 tablespoonfuls flour vegetable, meat, fish, or 
2 teaspoonfuls salt cereal 
Melt the butter, add the flour, and stir 
until smooth; add the milk and stir until 
it thickens. Butter a baking-dish and 
place the left-over in the bottom. Pour 
the white sauce over the eggs which have 
been beaten light and to which have been 
added the sugar, salt, and pepper. Stir 
together and pour the mixture over the 
left-over. Bake one hour in an oven 
which registers 325° to 350° F. If salty 
left-over is used, less salt will be needed. 
A. B. Navlor, Front Royal, Va. 


Egg Cheese 
312 Protein Calories 
5 eggs } 4 cupful sour milk 
I quart sweet milk 114 tablespoonfuls flour 
14 tablespoonful salt 


Heat the sweet milk in a deep saucepan 
over aslow fire. Beat the eggs thoroughly, 
add the flour mixed smooth with a little 
water, the sour milk, and the salt. Mix 
thoroughly and add to the heated milk, 
pouriag very slowly and stirring constantly. 
Stir until the mixture thickens and is thor- 
oughly separated. Pour it into a colander 
and let drain for several hours. To serve, 
arrange it on a plate and sprinkle thickly 
with powdered sugar and a little cinna- 
mon, Mrs. A. Hourr Gluck, Trackville, Pa. 


1264 Calories 


Eggs and cheese may form the 
luncheon 
garnish attractively 
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Hamburg steak properly prepared is good enough even for a company dinner 


With a Pound and a Half of Hamburg 


By 


Katherine 


Campion 


Every Recipe tested by the Department of Cookery 


HENEVER I see a housewife 

/ buying Hamburg steak, I al- 

ways wonder just how she is 

going to use it. Is it to be 

served in hard little balls resembling bul- 

lets, or will it come to the ‘table in sym- 

metrically-shaped, tender cakes, deliciously 

cooked and seasoned, and accompanied by 

a savory, nut-brown gravy? Hamburg 

steak, well selected, properly chopped, and 

nicely cooked, aflords an appetizing, 

economical dinner, and there are so many 

delectable ways of preparing it other than 

the regulation meat ball, that one might 

serve it every day in the week without 
danger of repetition. 

But the meat itself must be above re- 
proach if the finished dish is to be delicate 
and inviting. This does not mean that 
only the top of the round, which so 
many over-particular housewives in- 
sist upon ordering, must be used, but 
that the meat, whether trimmings from 
fine cuts, pieces of shoulder clod, or 
chuck, or brisket, must all be fresh, 
clean meat of good quality. The addi- 
tion of water to stick the ground meat 
together, and sugar to preserve it, are 
common practises which are to be 
guarded against. It is well to watch 
your butcher and his habits carefully 
before you put your trust in his ready- 
ground Hamburg, but there are shops 
which use only excellent quality of 
meat, freshly ground and clean, for 
Hamburg. When you dis- 
cover such a one, you may 
safely patronize it; other- cee 
wise I would counsel vou to 
select your meat and have it 
ground to your order. It is 
well to have the meat run 
through the chopper twice 
for meat loaves and scal- 
lops and once for ordinary 
Hamburg steak. . 

Hamburg steak, as too 
olten served, is hard and un- 


| 


Make the meat lightly into 
cakes three inches in diam- 
eter, fat rather than round 


yielding. Here is the correct way to pre- 
pare it. To one and one-half pounds of 
meat chopped with three ounces of suet, 
add one tablespoonful of grated onion, 
one and one-fourth teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of paprika. If desired, 
one tablespoonful of chopped green 
pepper may also be added. Make the 
meat lightly into cakes about three inches 
in diameter and flat rather than round. 
Dip them very lightly in flour, using only 
enough to give a thin film over the sur- 
face of the meat. In a frying-pan melt a 
little fat, and when sizzling hot, put in the 
meat cakes, sear them quickly on each 
side, then cover and finish cooking over a 
lower temperature. They should be cooked 
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sufficiently in ten to twelve minutes. 
Remove to a hot platter and make a 
brown gravy of the drippings. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour to the fat in the 
pan, cook to a deep brown, then add two 
cupfuls of warm water and continue cook- 
ing until smooth. Season with one-half 
teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and paprika. 
Strain and serve about the steaks. Vary 
the gravy by adding to it one tablespoon- 
ful of chili sauce, a teaspoonful of walnut 
catchup, or a_tablespoonful of finely 
chopped pickles with the vinegar from 
them. 

Broiled Hamburg Steak is almost as 
fine as a broiled sirloin or porterhouse. 
Season a pound and a half of Hamburg 

with one teaspoonful of salt and one- 

fourth teaspoonful of black pepper. 

Mix it well, then place it on a meat 

board and gently and lightly form it 

into an oblong cake about an inch 
thick. Heat the broiler very hot and 
rub it over well with suet, then place 
the Hamburg on the hot bars and 
broil twelve minutes, turning once, 
using a broad spatula or pancake 
turner. Serve the steak on a hot 
platter with maitre d’hdtel butter 
rubbed over it. To make the butter, 
blend together one tablespoonful each 
of butter, finely chopped parsley, and 
lemon-juice, and season with one- 
eighth teaspoonful of salt and a few 


grains of paprika. Accom- 
pany with French fried 
potatoes. 


Victory Meat Loaf is an 
invention of my own which 
has found much favor among 
my friends. For it select a 
pound and a half of Ham- 
burg steak chopped with 
one-fourth pound each of 
veal and fat salt pork, a 
finely-chopped, medium- 
(Continued on page 146) 


Sear them quickly on both 
sides until they are brown, 


then cover and finish cooking 
69 











Smothered Salmon surrounded 
by creamed peas is a delicious 
and an attractive dish as well 


Fish in Styles Ever New 


Every tr 


ISH can be used to advantage to 
vary the weekly menu, and it be- 
comes especially valuable as a 
means of varying the Lenten _bill- 
when meat should not be used. 


of-fare 
The secret in serving it so that even the 
family which is not fond of fish will take 
kindly to the service, is to use new and 
cifferent methods of cooking. 

A revival of the old-fashioned “codfish 
dinner” has proved very popular in my 


home. In some families, not living within 
hailing distance of New Bedford—that 
old, sea-breeze-swept town which was the 
original headquarters of the ‘codfish 
dinner”—the combination may even be 
new. For the dish, select a fine white piece 
of codfish of desired size, soak in cold 
water for a couple of hours or more, place 
on the stove in more cold water and let 
come to a boil. Repeat this two or three 
times, simmering a while the last time, 
until the fish is well freshened, white, and 
tender. Serve on a large ptatter with a 
parsley border or finely chopped parsley 
sprinkled over it, and surround with pota- 
toes, beets, carrots, and onions if wished, 
as the accompanying vegetables. Arrange 
these alternately around the fish.‘ Pork 
scraps’’ should be an accompaniment too; 
they are prepared by dicing two or three 
good slices of fat, salt pork and frying until 
crisp and a light brown; serve both the 
“scraps” and the tried-out fat in a small 
gravy bowl. Pass with this dinner egg 
sauce made by adding to plenty of medium- 
thick white sauce, one or two hard-cooked 
eggs diced. Be sure and be liberal with 
your sauce. 
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Florence Spring 


By 


ecipe tested in the Institute 


Fish Omelet. This is an excellent 
method of using a sma! amount of left-over 
fish of any kind. Shredded salt cod may 
also be used. Take one cupful of shredded 
fish and add to it one cupful of cold boiled 
potatoes chopped fine, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and one teaspooniul of finely chopped 
parsley; moisten with hot wh 'te sauce, 
using about one-half cupful, turn into a hot 
frying pan in which have been melted two 
tablespoonfuls of margarin, let cock slowly 
until a rich brown, fold over like an omelet, 
and serve with a border of hot. diced. but- 
tered beets and parsley garnish. 

Smothered Salmon. Flake two cupfuls 
of freshly cooked or canned salmon and 
mix with enough well-seasoned. medium- 
thick white sauce to moisten well, about 
one cupful; add one tablespoonful each of 
minced parsley and sweet pepper if at 
hand. Meanwhile cook in boiling. salted 
water one and one-half cupfuls of rce until 
thoroughly tender. Line a thickly but- 
tered melon or oval mold with the rice, 
packing it in closely, then add the salmon 
mixture. cover with more rice, put on the 
cover of the mold well buttered, set in a 
steamer, and steam forty-five minutes. 
Tip out and serve with a border of creamed 
peas. 

Smelts Piquant. Select as many fine. 
rather large smelts as required. clean. and 
cut diagonal gashes in each side. Sprnkle 
lemon juice over them and a little salt and 
paprika. Turn once or twice that they 
may be well seasoned and let stand fifteen 
minutes. Then dip in flour and sauté in 
any good fat until brown and crisp. Layona 
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Try Fish Omelet with a border of hot, diced, buttered beets and Smelts Piquant, too 
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Kitchen 


hot platter and surround with the following 
sauce: stir into the fat left in the pan one 
tablespoonful of flour until smooth and 
brown, add slowly one cupful of white 
stock or milk, stirring until the right con- 
sistency; season highly with one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pap- 
rika, a few drops of anchovy essence, and 
one teaspoonful of minced parsley. Pour 
this around the smelts and garnish with 
rosettes of mashed potato and sprigs of 
parsley. 

Portsmouth Stuffed Haddock. Ask your 
dealer to split and bone the fish and then 
fill with the following stuffing: Cut off the 
tail end of the fish, leaving the rest in a 
thick. oblong chunk, and chop fine. Season 
with one small minced onion, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper. and moisten with one-half cupful 
of thick white sauce which has had one 
beaten egg cooked in it. Bake in the regu- 
lar way in a qu ck oven. This produces a 
solid, boneless, nicely-seasoned fish. 

New York Club House Cod. Order a 
very-fresh small cod split and boned. Lay 
open on a buttered pan and brush over 
with two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin, sprinkle with one teaspoonful 
of salt. one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
the juice of one lemon, and one table- 
spoonful each of chopped onion, sweet pep- 
per, and parsley. Last, cover with one- 
fourth cupful of fine crumbs. add one table- 
spoonful of butter or margarin in bits. or nar- 
row strips of bacon, and bake in a good oven 
until well cooked and a rich brown, about 
twenty minutes. (Continued on page 93) 
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COURTESY OF CAREY MAPLE SUGAR Co, 


Often, while the snow is still deep in the sugar orchard, the collection of the maple sap begins 


Maple 


By 


Rachel F. 


DPelte@etes 


Dahlgren 


Every recipe tested by the Department of Cookery 


HERE are few things more spring- 

like—and certainly none sweeter 

—for Easter time, than a pitcher 

of golden sirup from the maple- 
tree; or fawn-colored sugar eggs molded 
in egg-shells; or tempting cakes baked 
in egg-shells and coated with maple 
icing. To the absent son or daughter these 
will come with a special home 
message. 

Any maple-sirup, either freshly 

made or bought in market, can be 
boiled down to make delicious 
cake fillings, sauce for ice-cream, 
and the like. There is a knack 
about the “‘sugaring off,’ and the 
product may be preserved in 
various forms. One of the best 
ways is to boil it until a little 
dropped in cold water forms a very 
soft ball, cool for five minutes, 
then stir until it thickens slightly, 
and pour into jars or glasses having 
tight-fitting covers. This makes a 
very soft, creamy, fine-grained 
sugar delicious for cooking pur- 
poses. Sugar in this form can also 
be purchased packed in tin cans. 
For a harder, ‘‘grainy”’ sugar, boil 
two minutes longer, stirring vigor- 
ously, and continue the stirring 
until it is about to harden. Scallop 
shells make pretty molds, or in- 
dividual aluminum molds may be 
used. The cakes may be orna- 
mented with nut-meats. 

A “sugar-eat”’ is an old-fashioned enter- 
tainment popular for generations in New 
England hill towns as a favorite way of 
raising church and charitable funds. The 
requisites are clean snow and hot sirup. 
Each guest receives a bowl of snow, a cup 
o! very hot sirup boiled to the ‘‘thread”’ 
degree. a spoon, and biscuits and butter 
ad libitum, with milk or hot coffee to drink. 


The sirup, dropped on snow without 
stirring, forms ‘“‘maple wax,” an unfor- 
gettable delicacy. 

Fresh maple adds an incomparable touch 
to a choice dessert. For Maple Charlotte 
heat one pint of rich milk in a double- 
boiler and pour it slowly over the well- 
beaten yolks of two eggs; return to the 
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, Bulletins 


and a Binder 


Washing without Boiling I5C 
Canning by Safe Methods I5C 
The First Kitchen Outfitted . I5C 
Cooking by Temperature... roc 
Fireless Cookery........... IOC 
An Efficient Home Laundry . IOC 
Menu Building by Calories.. . 6c 
Quarterly Supplements to 
Household Engineering 
(set of 11) se 83¢ 
(singly) . IOC 
Spring-Back Binder, cloth, 
to hold bulletins .. 


double-boiler and cook five minutes. Add 
one tablespoonful of granulated gelatin 
which has soaked a few minutes in two 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of salt. Remove from the 
fire and add one cupful of maple-sirup. 
Let cool, and when beginning to set, add 
one-half cupful of chopped, blanched al- 
monds or shredded coconut, one-half tea- 
spoonful of almond extract, and fold in the 


Turn into wet 


stiffly beaten egg-whites. 
Serve with or 


individual molds to stiffen. 
without whipped cream. 
A maple meringue, or whipped cream 
flavored with maple, will serve to trans- 
form almost any plain pudding. Maple 
also lends distinction to a very simple 
dessert. Select for Apple Variants eight 
tart apples. Wash, core, and pare 
them, leaving a belt of skin 
around each. Place in a cas- 
serole and fill the cavities, using 
one-half cupful of cooked rice 
mixed with one-fourth cupful of 
seedless raisins. Pour a pint of 
hot maple-sirup over all, and bake 
for one hour—or until the apples 
are perfectly tender—covering for 
the first half-hour. Serve hot or 
cold at pleasure. 

Of maple cakes there are various 
types, and all are delicious. 

Maple Layer Cake. Beat until 
light the yolks of three eggs. Add 
one cupful of soft maple-sugar and 
one cupful of pastry flour sifted 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Fold in last the whites 
of the eggs beaten very stiff. Mix 
quickly and bake for about one- 
half hour in two greased and 
floured layer-cake pans in an oven 
registering 320° F. Put together 
with one cupful of cream whipped 

and sweetened with one-fourth cupful of 
grated maple-sugar. Spread cream on top, 
too, or ice, if desired, with maple fondant, 
or merely sprinkle with powdered sugar. 

Maple Hermits. Cream one cupful of 
soft maple-sugar with two-thirds cupful of 
unsalted shortening. Add two eggs well 
beaten, one-fourth cupful of warm water, 
three cupfuls of pastry flour sifted with one- 
half teaspoonful (Continued on page 181) 
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The only title we could 
think of for this article does 
not do it justice. Instead 
of being staid and prosaic, 
it is as interesting as a story 
of a voyage of discovery— 
which is really what it is. 
You will smile as you read 
it, you will grit your teeth 
—or what is left of them— 
at the memory of the tor- 
tures you might have been 
spared, and then we hope 
you will do something about 
it in your own home town 
—for your own children 


NEW conception 
of hygiene, a new 
function for the 
public schools, 
and a new profession for 
women are ail involved ; 
in this story—also a den- j 
tist whose vision was not H 
bounded by the walls of 

the human mouth. The 

plan as set forth here has 

been demonstrated with 
complete and amazing suc- 

cess in the schools of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

It is now clear that any 

city, large or small, can afford to conduct 
a similar work; in fact it may seriously be 
doubted whether any city can afford not 
to do so. 

To begin with the dentist—the hero of 
this piece, giving due credit to everybody 
else in sight, is Alfred C. Fones. It was 
Dr. Fones who got this larger vision of the 
dentist’s relation to the public, who took 
the new discoveries of the profession and 
applied them in a social way. He applied 
them first to his large private practise in 
Bridgeport. 

His plan is based upon the accepted fact 
that nearly all dental troubles start on the 
surface of the tooth and work in, by chan- 
nels which a mean and revengeful nature 
seems to have provided for that purpose. 
By stopping these germs of decay before 
they settle down and raise a large, evil- 
minded family, the great majority of the 
ills that teeth are heir to can be prevented. 
We get through, in other words, by the 
skin of our teeth. 

The tooth-brush is of vast importance, 
but it isnot enough; something more drastic 
is indicated. Dr. Fones worked out what 


he found to be the best method of cleaning 
72 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR DENTISTRY 


By 
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Dental hygienists, by keeping the teeth of Bridgeport, 
Conn., school children clean, have in six years reduced the 
“‘normal” number of cavities fifty percent in thirty schools 


the teeth and trained a dental hygienist, 
Mrs. Irene Newman, to do this prophy- 
lactic work. 

He then put his patients on a regular 
schedule—the writer of this article, for 
his sins, became a member of this society 
for life or good behavior. We patients are 
like the Chinese who, it is said, pay the 
doctor to keep them well. We are in- 
structed as to the home care of the mouth 
and are summoned at intervals of two 
months—more or less according to the 
depths of our dental depravity—for a 
prophylactic hour. If one is caught red- 
handed—or, more precisely, red-mouthed 
—starting any cavities, one is sentenced 
to an appointment to have them plugged 
up. Naturally hygienic work is cheaper 
than denfal work. After a fair test Dr. 
Fones discovered that his patients’ yearly 
bills were cut down more than fifty per- 
cent. We enjoy dental society as much as 
anybody, but we do not take it in such 
large and expensive chunks. Also, preven- 
tion is much less painful than cure. 

The result of this experiment was a great 
increase in the physical well-being of this 
dental family. So, having demonstrated 


Howard Brubaker 
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““Decayed tceth constitute 
the most prevalent disease 
known. Our combined cav- 
ities must be equal in extent 
. to the Mammoth Cave,” 
says Mr. Brubaker. But 
their number and size will 
dwindle rapidly if the sys- 
tem described by him is 
adopted by other schools 
and cities. There is no 
household, unless well de- 
fended, but some aching 
tooth is there. Bridgeport 
knows how to prevent it, 
and knows its plan will work 
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the plan upon us, Dr. 
Fones took it out into a 
larger world. 

“Tf this is a good thing,” 
he said, “let’s pass _ it 
around.” 

‘ Certainly it was time 
i something was done. De- 
cayed teeth constitute the 
i most prevalent disease 
known. It is estimated 
that 95 percent of our 
106,000,000. people are 
afflicted with dental ca- 
ries. Our combined cavi- 
ties must be equal in extent 
to the Mammoth Cave. Yet we have 
scarcely 50,000 dentists, they could not 
take care of twenty million mouths, and 
we are producing cavities faster than we 
are producing dentists. We are, as a 
nation, suffering tortures, lack of effi- 
ciency, and serious bodily ills for lack of 
dental care. 

The condition of the school children is 
appalling. The average boy of ten, as 
Dr. Fones points out, lacks the bloom of 
youthful health. Open his mouth, and 
you will find green stains, temporary and 
permanent teeth badly decayed, maybe 
fistulas on the gum surfaces. That boy is 
being poisoned at the gateway of his 
system. He is a prey to auto-intoxication, 
eye-strain, anemia, constipation, head- 
aches. His mouth is a standing invitation 
to contagion, and he catches all the juve- 
nile diseases that are going around. When 
he is not laid up for repairs, he is bumping 
along on three cylinders. About thirty 
percent of our grammar school children 
are reviewing their grades, being unable 
to keep up with the procession. 

Dr. Fcnes saw that it was hopeless to 
try to cure this (Continued on page 137) 




























































































































“I’m ready to serve you today 
In the true Constitutional way 

I'll build up each party who wants to be hearty 
And that’s civil service, I'll say!” 


Ready to serve 


Are you as ready to have us serve you as we are 
to serve > 

The biggest part of the so- -called “servant question” 
is often the mistress question. Do you make the 
most of all the good service right at your command? 

Here is the whole big, experienced Campbell's 
Soups organization with the famous Campbell's 
kitchens engaged in preparing soups of exceptional 
quality and food value for your home table. Do 
you give yourself the full benefit? 

Campbell's: Tomato Soup made from the pure 
juice of selected red-ripe tomatoes and other nutri- 
tious ingredients, cannot be excelled for purity and 
flavor. It is appetizing, nourishing, relished by all, 
good for any meals any day in the year. Do you 
enjoy this delicious soup as often as you might? 


21.kinds 15c a can 


























The Nestle 


Permanent Wave 


What mother has not longed for 
curly-headed children? Resigned 
to her own straight hair, she yet 
hopes they may not know the 
nightmare of curlers and hot irons. 


Then they come, and grow up 
—-straight haired. 


But now, at last, Science, always 
Mother’s Handmaiden, gives her 
the key to her desire. 





The Nestle 
Home Outfit 


on child and adult bestows the bless- 
ing of a permanent wave. Not water 
nor wind can take out the Nestlé- 
wave. Not even time. Indeed, if 
human hair did not grow continually, 
one Nestlé-wave in a lifetim> would 


be sufficient. 
The method? 


safe, and fun to try. 
directions. 


Just follow 4 
A trial costs you nothing. The price 


So easy! absolutely 


complete with full instructions is 
$19.00. The outfit lasts forever, 
though the whole family use it! Send 
check, money order or draft, curl 
not more than five strands, and if 
dissatisfied, return outfit within seven 
days, and the entire $19.00 will be 
refunded immediately. 


Illustrated booklet free 


C. NESTLE Co. 


Dept. A 
14 East 49th St., New York 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Canadian Agent, R. HARPER 
416 Bloor St., W. Toronto, Ont., Canada 


© GD *) D-DD | Caution with the handles of all kettles. 
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DISCOVERIES 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


REAL discoveries .are still wanted. Help your neighbor 
by telling us your short cuts, your step-and-time- 


saving ideas. 


One dollar will be paid for each suggestion 


printed. Will you help us by always enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelop rather than merely a stamp when you 
wish the return of unavailable material? This will save 
much time for us and simplify that part of our work in a 


large measure. 


Address GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTI- 


TUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, New York 


How I Use Asbestos Paper—Has any one 
else discovered what a great help asbestos 
paper is in baking? Anything in the oven can 
be kept from browning too much by putting 
one or two sheets of asbestos paper over it, 
without danger of burning as ordinary paper 
does. If the bottom of the oven is too hot, 
some asbestos paper can be slipped under the 
pan. A piece of it can also be put under a pan 
on top of the stove. I have found it possible 
to purchase a book of asbestos sheets, fourteen 
inches by nine inches, ten in number, and they 
last indefinitely. ASC VE 


About the Thermos Bottle—My discov- 
eries in relation to thermos bottles are so val- 
uable to myself that I am anxious to pass them 
on to others. The first bottle I bought was of 
American make and comparatively cheap. 
When I complained to the dealer of whom I 
purchased it that it preserved coffee no more 
than lukewarm, he told me that I could expect 
nothing better at the price. It was another 
salesman who gave me the information that 
this fault was caused because I did not first fill 
the bottle, and let it stand for a time, with 
water at the same temperature as the other 
beverage with which I was later to fill it. 
Since I tried this method I have had no more 
trouble. Again, I was bothered by a musti- 
ness of smell and taste until some one else told 
me that I kept the bottle corked too much. 
Now I never leave the cork in except when it is 
in use, and the disagreeable mustiness has 
disappeared. Rivdl, N.Y 


An Ant Preventive—A few years ago we 
did light housekeeping in Bermuda, where we 
found tiny red ants a great pest. Food 
materials, like butter, candy, cake, etc., were 
immediately covered with them if left exposed. 
One day, by accident, some fudge was left on 
the pantry shelf on a small aluminum plate and, 
much to our surprise, was discovered in the 
morning free from ants. By experimenting, 
we found that anything could safely be left on 
the aluminum plates. In Florida, the next 
winter, the red ants were again annoying, 
especially in the bread-box. By placing the 
box on an aluminum plate, we found we had no 
trouble. Then later, in Iowa, our cook found 
a sugar can into which the ants had penetrated. 
After freeing the can of the ants, we put it into 
an aluminum dish, and in the morning there 
were absolutely no ants in the can. Our ex- 
perience is limited, but this seems to us like a 
real discovery, and we should like to see it tried 
by others. M. I., Ia. 


A Timely Warning—After seeing a child 
severely burned once, I never hesitate to give 
the following warning: Always be sure that the 
spout of the teakettle is turned away from the 
outside edge of your gasrange. The steam will 
not come out of it then on your child’s face or 
arms as he rushes past, but will escape toward 
the back of the stove. Take the same pre- 
Turn 





them away from the front of the stove so that 
they will not be pulled down by inquisitive 
fingers. L. C., Wis. 


Instead of a Cake Cooler—Most city 
apartments being close and compact so that 
one has almost to hire another room upon 
acquiring a new hat or other accessory, and the 
kitchen being half the size of the other rooms, 
it behooves the city housewife to make use of 
everything in more than one way if possible. 
Therefore, I have “Hooverized” on space in 
my tiny kitchen by using the rack in the breil- 
ing pan on which to turn out cakes, biscuits, 
etc. It works as well as the regular cake 
cooler and is one thing less to look after and 
to take up space. Mrs. J.S. L., N.Y. 


Cleaning the Pressure Cooker—Owners of 
that modern time-saver, the pressure cooker, 
may often have felt as I did when I first used 
mine—three years ago, now—that the time 
saved in cooking was almost counterbalanced 
by the time lost in cleaning the cover. But a 
glance one day at my husband’s pipe cleaners 
gave me the idea that has relieved my cleaning 
o1 most of its burden. I double the cleaners, 
moisten them, and dip them in a scouring pow- 
der, then run them up and down through the 
openings in the cover. This keeps the metal 
bright and prevents any danger of the discol- 
orations being absorbed by food. Be careful 
to rinse well, especially the steam gauge, which 
can be rinsed with a fresh pipe cleaner and hot 
water. The other openings I put under the 
hot water faucet. M. W. E., Colo. 


Knobs for Tin Containers—I was much 
interested in the discovery printed some time 
ago, about painting tin containers for use in 
the kitchen for storing dry food materials. I 
have done this for some time, using, however, 
enamel instead of the automobile paint sug- 
gested. I have one improvement which I 
think is very good. Before painting the covers 
of the containers, adjust an ordinary kettle 
knob to each of them and then paint the color 
desired, knob and all. This makes the con- 
tainers much more convenient to use. 

Mrs. L. C. H., Gal. 


Another Cake-Cooler Discovery—The cone 
or tube of an angel cake pan usually projects 
higher than the edge of the pan itself: This 
fact sometimes makes it difficult to remove the 
cake evenly. I have found a way by which a 
cake from an angel cake parr may be success- 
fully transferred to a wire cooler. As near the 
center of the cooler as possible, cut the wire 
netting with wire clippers, making a hole large 
enough to admit the end of the tube, thus allow- 
ing the edge of the pan to rest on the cooler. 

L. M. H., Mass. 


Epitor’s Note. Fold back the sharp, cut 
edges of the wire to prevent fraying, and the 
usefulness of the wire cooler will in no way be 
shortened. 
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iB teases + her tender age prohibits her appearance at fashionable Fifth Avenue is do- 
strictly formal gatherings, the girl in her early ‘teens does tag ak eae Por *. 
not lack joyous social affairs of her own. 
And this Spring, for the first time, Betty Wales provides a 
charming collection of frocks for that important member of the 
family, the younger girl, frocks that rival in style and quality 
the Betty Wales deesges worn by Mother and older Sister. 


Betty Wales Dresses are unconditionally guaranteed, and are 
go _ sold by only one dealer in each vicinity 
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In using advertisements see page 4 








Lovers 
of bright 
— cheery 


— clean 
homes de- 


Univernish all woodwork, 
especially that exposed to 
moisture, because Univer- 
nish gives a beautiful, 
glass-like surface impervi- 
ous to boiling water, 
cleaning fluids or soaps. 


Univernish (one varnish 
for all purposes) is fur- 
nished% clear and in six 
transparent colors — ma- 
hogany,light oak,dark oak, 
bog oak,walnut and green. 


Ba lcci ce) at-Wetel (el aer-tas levels! 
reE-Vettoime) ame (-¥-¥ Cs 


Murphy 
Univernish 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Néwark Chicago 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal Canadian Associate 
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Duestion-Bor 





Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. 

advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 
Harvey W. Wiley, .Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


It Is the Pounding and 
Not the Motor That 
Counts 


I suffer with a pain at the 
base of my brain. my eyes 
ache, my ears feel as if they 
would burst, and the muscles 
and vocal cords get stiff and 
swollen. I get hoarse, but 
no irritation of the throat. 
The large tendons in my 
neck, just behind the ears 
and leading to the chest, 
stand out like cords and ache 


~ 


DE. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets bearing on health and hy- 
giene: for children, ‘‘ Artificial Foods 
for Infants,” and ‘“‘The Feeding of 
Older Children”; for adults, ‘‘Con- 
stipation,” and ‘“‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight.” These pamph- 
lets will be sent for five cents in 
stamps apiece. All those interested 
in health should send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelop for the question- 


Prescriptional 


Address Dr. 


think a child four years 
of age ought to eat peanut 
butter? 

Mrs. H. S. G., Georgia 


I wish you would ad- 
vise the doctor who told 
you the remarkable story 
about the harmfulness of 
fruits to go to a modern 
school of dietetics and 
get a new education. 
While I am a great ad- 





worse than a hard tooth- 
ache. I have been advised 
to use an electric vibrator. 
Would you advise buying a 
vibrator and using it myself? 


A. B. K., West Virginia 


exact physical 


As I understand the 

electric vibrator, it isa little pounding machine 
operated by a small dynamo. The electricity 
has nothing to do with the case except to 
operate the hammer. It would do just as 
much good if it were turned by hand, run 
by steam, water power, or a windmill. A 
gentle massage of this character is stimulating 
to the skin, can not possibly do any harm, 
and may relieve the tension of the tendons 
and the nerves. Whether you should buy 
one for your own use depends upon the state 
of your purse, the convenience of taking the 
pounding at home, and the attitude of the 
agent who wants to sell you the machine. 
Barbers are generally equipped with this ap- 
paratus. The usual fee for an operation of 
this kind is about fifty cents in this town and 
probably no more where you reside. 


Better Not Use the Shoulder Braces 


My little six-year-old girl doesn’t hold herself 
erect. I continually caution her. but it has very 
little effect. I well know the seriousness of drooping 
shoulders and narrow chest, and I should like tc cor- 
rect this while she is young. She is well. strong, and 
hearty and growing fast, but isn’t fat, though I am 
very careful about her food. She is nearly two 
ounds overweight for a normal child of her age. 
ro not uneasy about her health, but very worried 

because she doesn’t hold up her shoulders. 

Mrs. C. P. T., Kentucky 


I can not conscientiously advise you to use 
shoulder braces to keep your little girl’s 
shoulders back. A brace of this kind takes 
the place of the natural muscle, and its con- 
tinued use reduces the natural muscle to a 
state of almost complete inefficiency. I believe 
what your little girl needs is a series of physical 
exercises to strengthen her arms and shoulders. 
This will naturally lead her to hold them in 
place. Get her a pair of light dumbbells. 
Put up a little trapeze in her room, from the 
crossbar of which she can swing without 
having her feet touch the floor. Teach her to 
draw herself up to the crossbar until she can 
put her chin over it. In most schools these 
simple physical exercises are taught, but you 
can teach them yourself, and your little girl 
will soon become very interested in the matter. 


He Should Go Back to Schoo! 


I heard the other day that a doctor said uncooked 
fruit was very bad for children as well as adults. 
I was much surprised. I thought all fruits, if well 
chewed, were good for you. My little girl four years 
old has an apple or orange every day. She is a very 
healthy child. She has some cooked fruit on tapioca 
as dessert for her supper. I would appreciate it very 
much if you would tell me what you think, I am 
anxious to know. Will you also tell me if you 


naire designed for The League for 
Longer Life. With its aid, your 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


mirer of doctors and once 
expected to be one my- 
self, I am surprised to 
find that many of the old 
traditions with regard to 
diet stick as closely to 
the medical profession as they did to our grand- 
mothers. The only objection to the use of fruits 
for children is the possible lack of mastication. 
Finely scraped apple may be given in small 
quantities even to an infant who is troubled 
with constipation. Apples not only are ex- 
tremely wholesome for children, but they are 
also excitants of the flow of saliva and thus aid 
in the digestion of starch. I fear the doctor is 
prejudiced against fruits because of the old 
adage, ‘“‘An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.” A little peanut butter, but not too 
much, is not objectionable for a child of four. 


I Don’t Know How It Can Be Done 


I have two children, boys, one six ‘and one two. 
My six-year-old son has just started to school. If 
there is any way to prevent his taking the children’s 
diseases, I'd surely do anything in my power for 
him. He has never had a doctor; has had no illness 
except a little cold once in a while. I have tried to 
prevent those, but don’t know enough yet. We have 
had him examined by doctor and dentist, and his 
teeth cared for. and so far there are no decayed teeth 
and no signs of adenoids. We have always felt 
if we could keep him well and strong while he is in 
our care, he would then care for himself from force of 


habit. Mrs. F. J. McG., Missouri 

I regret to say that I do not know any way 
in which you can keep your boy from acquir- 
ing the so-called children’s diseases, viz.: 
measles, whooping cough, chickenpox, scarlet 
fever, etc. Even if you keep him at home 
most of the time, he may acquire these dis- 
eases when he goes into a street car or into a 
crowd. If you send him to a public school, 
unless you have very careful medical inspec- 
tion, he may be infected from his playmates. 
While it is advisable to do all in one’s power to 
protect one’s children from these diseases, I do 
not know of any certain way except to move to 
a desert where there is no possibility of his 
meeting other children. You must remember, 
however, that he may get these diseases while 
going to the desert, so after all, so be it. 








You Can’t Keep Up With Dame Rumor 
In a discussion about food this statement was 
made: “There is opium in milk, hence the cause for 
children sleeping after drinking milk.’ As a student 
of home economics I discouraged this statement. 
Is there any truth in it? What vegetables contain 
opium? Miss C. M. C., Chio 
There is absolutely no foundation for the 
statement that milk contains opium. Children 
naturally go to sleep after their hunger is grati- 
fied, and to that extent milk puts them to sleep. 
The only vegetable I know of that produces 
opium Is the poppy, Papaver somniferum. 
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FELS-NAPTHA 


What does “Fels-Naptha” mean? 


It means the perfect combina- 
tion of good soap and real naptha. 


What is Naptha? 

A wonderful dirt-loosener used 
by dry-cleaners to cleanse and 
freshen dainty fabrics and restore 
delicate colors. Naptha makes dirt 
let go, and carries away all odors 
from tlothes. Naptha is good 
for clothes because it thoroughly 
cleanses; and thoroughly clean 
clothes last longer. 


Why combine Naptha with Soap? 


Because when combined the 
Fels-Naptha way, the cleansing 
quality of naptha is added to that 
of good soap, and together they do 
the work quicker and better than 
either naptha or soap alone. 


Why not use Soap alone and pour 
Naptha into the Wash-water ? 


Naptha of itself will not mix 
with water. But it does mix 
when carried into the water by 
Fels- Naptha, because of the in- 
dividual Fels-Naptha process 
which makes naptha soluble in 
water. Therefore every bubble of 
Fels-Naptha suds contains naptha. 
It works through every fibre of the 
clothes loosening all the dirt. 


Three things identify 


Aren’t all“Naptha” Soaps alike? 


No. The word “naptha” has 
been misused. Fels-Naptha is the 
original naptha soap. It contains 
real naptha. The exclusive 
Fels-Naptha method of combining 
good soap and real naptha has 
never been duplicated. 
Fels-Naptha holds its naptha. 
Blindfolded you can tell 
Fels-Naptha from all other soaps 
by its clean naptha odor. 


What Color for Soap? 


Color has little to do with the 
purity or cleansing-value of soap. 
Some good soaps are black; others 
white, green, brown, yellow and 
golden. Fels-Naptha is golden 
because that is the natural color 
of the good materials that help to 
hold its naptha. Fels-Naptha 
makes snowy suds and whitest 
clothes. 


Why isn’t Fels -Naptha 
hard as a Brick ? 


Hard soaps mean hard rubbing. 
Hard rubbing means wear on 
clothes, and a backache. 
Fels-Naptha rubs off easily and 
dissolves in the wash-water. The 
cleansing work is done by soap, 
naptha and water all thoroughly 


What Soap for washing-machines? 


Fels-Naptha is the ideal soap for 
the washer because its naptha 
loosens the dirt even before the 
washer starts. Then the suds 
churn through and through the 
clothes, quickly flushing all dirt 
away. And the inside of the ma- 
chine will not be sticky. 


Are there Fels-Naptha Flakes ? 


No, but it is a simple matter to 
make your own—and more eco- 
nomical. Just shave off into the 
water the chips or flakes of 
Fels-Naptha as you need them. 
This gives you the added cleansing 
value of naptha in washing wool- 
ens, dainty lingerie and all fine 
things. 


How many other Uses 
has Fels -Naptha ? 


The housewife constantly finds 
new uses for Fels-Naptha. Besides 
laundry- work, Fels-Naptha is 
wonderful for taking spots from 
rugs, carpets, cloth, draperies. 
Brightens woodwork instantly. 
Always keep a cake in the bath- 
room for very dirty hands and for 
enamel of bathtub and washstand. 
Give your home and yourself the 
benefit of the real naptha soap. 
Order Fels-Naptha of your grocer 
today ! 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


Fels-Naptha atts 


cleans anything cleanable 
and washes anything 
washable. 


Fels-Naptha—the red-and- 
green wrapper, the golden 
bar, the clean naptha odor. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Visions of a hot bath are flitting 
through your mind. The tub is ap- 
proached. Cautiously the right. foot 
reconnoiters, Alas, the word “HOT”’ 
on the faucet is but a decoy. Goose- 
flesh overpowers you. Then a hasty 
and heatless retreat. Another bath and 
disposition gone wrong. 


LUXURIOUS abundance of hot 

water follows the installation 
of a Pittsburgh Automatic Gas 
Water Heater in your home. 

At the turn of the faucet marked 
“HOT”—hot water, too hot to put 
your hand in, comes “a running”. 
Fresh and clear it is—free from 
rust and sediment. 

The Pittsburgh Automatic Gas 
Water Heater functions without 
any personal attention. All you 
have to do is turn the faucet. 

You will be surprised at the low 
cost of operating and the always- 
ready abundant supply of hot water. 
The facts are in book form. Send 
for this book. 


Sales Offices and Display Rooms 
in all principal cities 


Architects see Sweet’s Architectural 
Edition, Pages 1232-1235, 


Pittsburgh Water Heater Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AUTOMATIC 


WATER HEATER 
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On ‘receipt of 10 
cents postage in- 
structions will be 
sent fora St. 
Patrick Party; 
directions for 
making a Pipe 
Grab Bag with 
smoke curling out 
and favors inside 
are also included 





















eA Party For 
St. Patrick’s Day 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


MERRY and easy party to give is a 

luncheon, tea, or supper on St. Patrick’s 
day. The color scheme is one that is easily 
carried out, as green is the dominant note. 
Pretty decorations may be achieved by the 
use of green garlands of either foliage or paper 
on the table, and individual favors, such as 
little shamrock flower pots, pipes, high silk 
hats, harps, or pigs. Green should be carried 
out through the courses, especially for the 
salad and dessert. Here white and green 
icing in the shape of sham- 
rocks is pretty on the cakes, 
and vanilla and pistachio ice- 
cream’ carries out the color 
scheme adequately. 

As St. Patrick rid Ireland 
of snakes, centuries ago, the {| 
;snake has become emblem- | 
|atic of Ireland and is also \ 
used in paper decorations. 


ticles 





Picturesque touches 
are added to the 
party by these ar- 
which 
be made easily and 
quickly at home 


This choice will, of course, depend upon the 
individual, for some people can not overcome 
a feeling of horror at even paper snakes. 

On receipt of 10 cents in postage, complete 
instructions will be sent for a St. Patrick’s 
Day Party. These instructions include 
directions for making a St. Patrick Pipe Grab 
Bag similar to that pictured above, which can 
be used as a centerpiece for a table if one 
wishes, and from which the favors can be 
drawn by ribbons through the stem of the pipe. 
Also included are instruc- 
tions for making the three 
articles sketched below, sug- 
gestions for games and deco- 
rations, a menu for light re- 
freshments, and a verse forthe 
invitations. Address Elaine, 
Entertainment Editor, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 
4oth Street, New York City. 


can 





SPECIAL MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 


On receipt of 10 cts. postage, instructions will 
be sent for a Money-Making Bazaar; a Chil- 
| dren’s Party; and a Cattail and Pond Lily 


Party. Send as early as possible, and address 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING, 119 West 40 St., New York City 


Get This 
Valuable Book on 
Home Beautifying 


T’S the best book ever pub- 
lished on Artistic Wood 


Finishing —the work of famous ex- 
perts—illustrated in colors. Contains 
practical suggestions on how to make 
your home artistic and inviting. Ex- 
plains how you can easily and econom- 
ically keep the woodwork, piano and 
furniture in good condition. Gives com- 
plete specifications for finishing soft 
woods in enameled effects with John- 
son’s Perfectone Enamel, and in stained 
effects with Johnson’s Wood Dye 


How to Get it Free! 


"ee O TO your best dealer in paints and ask for a copy of Johnson’s book 
J **The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.’’ He will give | 
you a copy absolutely free. If you are unsuccessful in securing this book 


through your paint dealer write us—we will gladly send it postpaid and | 
advise you where Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes may be procured. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


“TRY Johnson’s Liquid Pre- 
pared Wax on your fur- 


niture and see what a won- 
derful polish it gives. It will remove 
that bluish, cloudy film from your 
Mahogany and impart a hard, dry, 
brilliant polish of great beauty and 
durability. Wherever used it gives 
an air of immaculate cleanliness. 
Takes all the drudgery from dusting. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste 
is the proper polish for all 


your floors—wood, tile and 
linoleum. It does not show scratches 
or heel-prints—and floors polished 
with it can be easily kept in perfect 
condition. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
cleans, polishes, preserves and pro- 
tects—all in one operation. Also 
acts as an odorless disinfectant. 


DE ALERS f Connect up your store with our big National Advertising Campaign. 
e Write for our attractive Spring ‘‘quick turn-over” proposition. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
Canadian Factory—Brantford 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Beauty in Backgrounds 


(Continued from page 28) 


the case of the painted walls, and those which 
supplied the chief decorative element of the 
interior, and were accordingly treated in a 
striking and interest-compelling manner. 

The same rule should be applied today. 
Before starting to plan the decorative scheme, 
the householder should definitely decide 
whether the walls are to play a leading réle 
or one that is subordinate. The use to which 
the room is devoted will usually—though not 
always——be the determining factor in making 
a-decision. In the living-room, for example, 
where the varied interests and activities of 
the family are carried on, where favorite 
valued souvenirs 
arranged, it is both logical and necessary to 
provide an unobtrusive background of plain, 
neutral wall surfaces which, instead of adding 
still another diverse element to those already 
present, will exert a unifying influence and 
thus help to produce a restful atmosphere. 
On the other hand, in halls, dining-rooms, and 
parlors or reception-rooms, the furnishings 


| | usually are less complex, there are likely to 


@ | be fewer pictures and ornaments, and pro- 

' | vision need not be made for occupations 
= | which demand intense concentration, such as 
| reading, studying, or writing. The background, 





therefore, may be as decorative as one chooses, 


|| but as all rules are said to be proved by their 
| exceptions, it should be noted that when 


patterned fabrics of a rich and colorful char- 
acter are used for hangings and upholstery, 
an ornate wall treatment becomes oppressive 
and should be avoided. 

There are many types of wall decoration, 
each admirable in its proper setting. Walls 
may be tinted or painted, hung with papers 
of innumerable styles and prices, or covered 
with sanitas. Paneling may be inexpensively 
simulated, or bold-patterned papers hung 
above plain wainscots or dadoes. 


Preparing the Walls 


Before the chosen decoration can be ap- 
plied, however, the walls must be properly 
prepared. A subject which seldom is given 
enough consideration by the householder is 
the false economy of decorating a plastered 
surface without first covering it with a muslin, 
canvas, or sanitas lining to prevent the in- 
evitable cracks from showing through. Paper 
cracks a little less readily than paint, but 
being non-elastic, is bound to give way ih 
time. The crinkled appearance of the wall- 
paper so often observed in the corners of a 
room is an evidence of this fact. 

The size, exposure, and lighting of the inte- 
rior must be considered, as well as its special use. 
To illustrate the method of working out a 
scheme based on these factors, let us take 
two halls, one large and somewhat stately, 
like that at the top of page 28, and the other 
small, as in the center of page 29. The spa- 
ciousness of the first would permit the use of 
fairly strong colors, while its sunny exposure 
would indicate the advisability of allowing 
gray, blue, or green—all cool colors—to pre- 
dominate. Were it not that this particular 
hall is used as a lounging room and con- 
tains several large paintings, a bold scenic 
or floral design would have been in still better 
scale than the Colonial block pattern illus- 
trated. The fact that the hall is both large 


| and well-lighted makes medium coloring de- 


sirable, whereas in the second example, which 


| is small and faces north, delicate tints are 
| required to push back the walls, and warm 


| colors to 


impart a cheerful atmosphere. 
Paneled walls, especially with panels broader 
than high, would have made the small hall 
appear larger, as would plain painted walls or 
paper without a set figure, but because it was 
a trifle gloomy, the choice fell upon a small- 


| figured Chinese flowered paper in soft, bright 


i 


colorings. 5 
The same principles apply to every room in 


the house. Like the hall, the dining-room of 
generous proportions offers a suitable oppor- 
tunity for the use of large-patterned papers, 
either covering the upper walls above a wain- 
scot or dado, or as panels set against a plain 
background. In rooms of medium or small 
proportions, plain surfaces help give apparent 
size, especially when finished in “receding” 
colors such as cream, pale gray, or delicate 
gray-green. Examples of both plain and 
figured treatments are presented on page -o. 

In addition to bold-patterned florals, and 
large and costly landscape effects of the 
character shown at the top of page 29, there 
are innumerable tapestry papers in charming 
designs, some of foliage alone, others showing 
birds amid the foliage, and still others which 
have quaint little landscapes framed -by trees 
and flowers. A particularly choice example of 
a modern design, printed in soft, exquisice 
tones of blue, dull rose, blue green, and warm 
wood browns and tans, is shown on page 81. 
Most interesting of all, however, ‘are the 
modern reproductions of genuine old wall- 
papers of the Colonial period, two of which are 
illustrated on pages 28 and 29. 


Types of Paneling 

A popular type of paneling is produced by 
using a finish of wallboard instead of plaster— 
or nailing wallboard over old plaster that has 
begun to loosen and crumble—and covering 
the joints with wood battens. By cutting the 
board in different widths and lengths, panels 
of varied sizes can be formed. This method 
is also used to produce wainscot effects below 
painted or papered upper walls. 

Another method consists of outlining panels 
with wood molding on a painted wall as in 
the dining-room at the bottom of -page <0. 
Variety may be gained by painting the mold- 
ing a contrasting color, by painting or tinting 
the enclosed wall. surface a different tone or 
color from the surrounding portions, or by 
inserting a figured wall-paper or textile in 
the panels. 

A little less expensive, but extremely effec- 
tive none the less, is the paneling made of 
figured paper outlined with narrow wall-paper 
binders, two examples of which may be seen 
on page 28. The delicate pink and white 
cherry blossoms against a sky-blue ground are 
delightfully springlike, and the little chintz 
pattern, in crisp, bright colors which are 
saved from aggressiveness by the white ground, 
is even more effective in panel form than when 
spread over an entire wall, as may be seen by 
comparing the panel with the bedroom hung 
with paper of similar character, which appears 
at the bottom of the page. Appropriate for 
the more formal type of bedroom as well as 
for the downstairs rooms is paneling executed 
on a plain wall-paper background with decora- 
tive binders and corner pieces, as shown on 
page 29. This treatment is useful in harmo- 
nizing light walls with dark draperies. 

Striped papers often can be used where a 
figure would be out of place, and have the 
effect of making a low ceiling appear higher. 
Both narrow, plain stripes and wider floral 
stripes in delicate pastel tints are delightful in 
bedrooms, and even a living-room may Le 
hung with a shadowy two-tone stripé without 
destroying the background character. 

In those portions of the house where 
washable walls are a practical necessity— 
notably the kitchen, bathroom, and nursery— 
paint and sanitas have first choice. The extra 
cost of enamel is justified in the kitchen on 
account of the greater frequency with which 
the walls need washing, and the fact that 
enamel is easier than flat paint to wash with- 
out leaving streaks. In the other rooms of the 
house the dull, velvety finish of flat paint is to 
be preferred. Varnished papers which can be 
wiped with a damp cloth are less costly than 
either ot the other finishes named, and ar 





Mother Goose in -person pre- 
sides over an English nursery 
frieze which any child would love 


Beauty in Backgrounds 


made in a variety of attractive patterns, includ- 
ing sea-gull and water-lily designs, as well as 
tile effects. They are not, of course, as 
durable as a painted finish, as the constant 
presence of steam in the room is apt eventually 
to loosen the paper from the wall. 

In the nursery, plain walls of a delicate, 
grayish tan usually will be found most satis- 
factory, as tan is restful without being cold 
and depressing. The walls can be paneled, 
and stencils, nursery cut-outs, or free-hand 
designs used to decorate every second or 
third panel, or pictures can be hung against 
plain walls and a nursery frieze carried around 
the room about three or four feet above the 
floor, according to the ‘height of the child. 

Decorating walls is, after all, an easy 
matter provided one keeps a few simple rules 
in mind. These may be stated in a few words: 

1. Walls which serve as backgrounds should 
be free from pattern and neutral in color. 

2. Walls intended to be decorative may be 
boldly figured, but plain fabrics should then 
be used for draperies and upholstery. 

3. The scale of the pattern should be in 
proportion to that of the room. Never use 
extremely large figures in a small room. 

4. Use medium colors in a light room, and 
light colors in a dark room. 

5. Asa rule, the smaller the room, the lighter 
and more neutral should be its walls. 

6. Broad, horizontal panels, and the hori- 
zontal divisions formed by wainscots and 
dadoes make a small room appear larger. 

7. Narrow vertical panels and striped wall- 
feners tend to make a low ceiling appear 

igher. : 


Note: If you desire suggestions for redeco- 
rating the walls of one or more rooms, send a 2c 
slamp for a questionnaire on which to state vour 
problem. Fill out and return with roc en- 
closed, to receive the help of our expert decorators 


The modern tapestry paper 
shown above is notable for its 
richness and beauty of coloring 














From Sub-Deb to Grandmama 


In these delightful times sweet sixteen and sweeter sixty 
engage in much the same activity! 

The type of coats and suits they wear are similar, 
too, but if correctly designed, there is a delicate distinc- 
tion in the lines upon which they are cut. 


In Wooltex Tailor-mades and Wooltex Knockabouts, 
this difference has been carefully worked out. 


There is nothing faddish or extreme about either 
—each coat or suit carrying the Wooltex signature is 
as lasting in style as it is in fabric, and you know what 
that means! 


Fine serges, tricotines, tweeds, homespuns and 
Wooltex Sportspuns, carefully tailored with those little 
touches of hand tailoring which mean so much. 


If you do not know who carries W ooltex Tailor-mades 
and Wooltex Knockabouts in your vicinity, write us at 
Cleveland. We will then send you your copy of ““The 
Tailored Woman’’ magazine — otherwise you may 
procure one from the Wooltex salesperson. 


Oolte 


Tailor-mades ana Knockabouts 


Insist upon the above Wooltex signature as your guide to ‘‘That 
Enduring Well-Dressed Look’’. Wooltex Taitlor-mades, $48, 
$55, $68, $85, Wooltex Knockabouts, $25, $38, $45 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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Wash this Dowb/y Thorough 
Way-—it’s Cheaper 


Even should youretain your wash- flushed out by rocking (~) toss- 
woman, by its swift double (#) ing. Immaculate cleanliness, 
cleansing processthe ABC Electric without wear, is assured by this 
Laundress willenableher tofinish doubly thorough process— pecul- 
a big wash,and alsoiron,the same _ iar tothe ABC. Quietly, quickly, 
day .....Sparing the soiled these two leading electric washing 
things from being frayedorrubbed methods are merged by an exclu- 
thin on arough washboard effects sive spring/ess mechanism. 
another saving. Wash this Today, write for “The 4 BC of 
cheaper way ;startatonce;obtain ; iat 
Washday,’ with address of a 
an ABC Electric Laundress. 
: "ep : nearby dealer who will gladly 
Quickly it will save its cost, and : i 
; demonstrate this doud/y thorough 
thereafter make your income go a ee as ifh bi 
alos. washer. See for yourself how ably 
ee it combines a// the advantages 
The dirt is fully loosened by lift- of other good washers, for the 
ing (1) dipping; it is completely _ price of one. 


SOLD ON DIVIDED PAYMENTS 


7 PEORIA, ILL. NEWYORK SAN FRANCISCO 
ALTORFER Bros.ComPany Factories and Executive Offices: Peoria, Illinois 


Pioneer and Leading Makers of Power Washers 





Neg @ hy ‘ 
Some electric Other electric TheA BC erec- 
washers lift and dip washers rock and tric Laundress does 
the soiled fabrics in toss the soiled fab- both. Rapidly it 
atubof sudsy water. rics to and fro in alternates these good 
Anditis a good sudsy water. And methods. And so it 
method. .....05 ca itis a good method. combines their 
Copyright 1921, Altorfer Bros. Co. advantages. - ++ eee 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 
(Continued from page 27) 


on the twigs of certain trees, due to the action 
of insects. This is gathered twigs and all, 
and is refined and worked up into various 
forms locally and further refined in the fac- 
tories here. Button Lac is one of the purest 
forms. It comes from India in pads or buttons 
like large pieces of butter-scotch, and often 
each button is stamped with a crude die in the 
shape of an animal. This is ready to be dis- 
solved, or cut, in alcohol and can be used at 
once. White shellac has been refined and 
bleached and comes in large porous cakes 
which must be kept under water to prevent 
rotting. One of the great dangers in white 
shellac is that the water must be thoroughly 
dried out before cutting, or it will cause a 
grayness or “bloom” to appear.on the furni- 
ture. Very damp, humid weather is apt to 
cause similar trouble to the finisher. 


Opportunities for Adulteration 


Most of the furniture manufacturers pur- 
chase their shellac in liquid form, ready cut 
by the shellac dealer. There is much oppor- 
tunity for dishonesty and adulteration both in 
the making of shellac and varnish, and here 
again is another reason why the purchaser 
should take an interest in the source from 
which his furniture comes. The value of a 
piece of furniture can be enhanced a hundred 
fold by careful finishing, and the finest cabinet 
work can easily be ruined by finishing with 
poor materials that crack and ‘“‘craze”’ and 
blister in the sun. 

Varnish is composed of certain gums that 
are dissolved in oils, therefore it takes much 
longer to dry than shellac and must be applied 
with a brush. Cheap furniture is dipped in 
tanks of dark stain, filled with a dark, muddy 
filler to hide the poor matching of woods, and 
then given a thick coat of varnish. Only the 
best grades of varnish will remain dull after 
being rubbed down with the pumice. A little 
heat is apt to melt the surface and bring back 
the brilliant shine that is so distasteful to the 
fastidious housewife. 

There are certain very fine varnishes that 
have been devised to withstand heat. They 
are made from gums that were deposited in 
the marshes of distant lands ages ago. The 
natives prod for these gums with long poles, 
and when they find a particularly large piece 
they have been known to carve it into a por- 
trait of the chief of their tribe. One of the 
best-known varnish companies in this country 
has a remarkable collection of these primitive 
sculptures, many of which are done with a 
fidelity in details of kinky hair, tinted tattoo- 
ing, and character portrayal that would do 
credit to a skilled sculptor. 

It can readily be seen that the proper match- 
ing of woods plays no small part in determining 
the kind of finish that can be applied. In 
many woods, such as walnut, cherry, and 
mahogany, the heart of the tree is dark and 
the outside or sap-wood is very light. If a 
piece of sap-wood is allowed in the furniture 
it must be concealed with a finish so dark that 
the wood itself is hardly visible. That is why 
so much of our modern mahogany is so unin- 
teresting and does not compare in beauty with 
the old pieces that are handed down to us. 
This fault is inexcusable even in cheap furni- 
ture, and a proper understanding of the value 
of well-matched woods on the part of the pur- 
chaser will have great influence in making the 
manufacturer give greater care to these details. 


Painted Furniture 

The most successful way of building up a 
fine, smooth finish in color is by the use of an 
air-brush. This is very expensive, because only 
the best materials can be used in this process, 
but the tremendous pressure with which the 
color is blown into all the interstices of the 
grain gives a much stronger binding surface, 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 


and there is an evenness when properly ap- 
plied that gives far greater beauty than with 
the hand brush. After the body color has 
been applied, with careful sandpapering after 
each coat, the piece is ready for decorat- 
ing in the theme and colors decided upon. 
Many makers feel that when this work is 
done, the piece is finished, but the demands of 
durability and good artistry require a final 
binding or over finish by the French polish 
method. described above, just as for natural 
wood. This pulls the whole design together 
and gives a richness that is comparable to that 
obtained when the artist sprays his canvas 
with fine shellac to bring out the full beauty 
of his colors. The shellac used for this final 
finish must be the purest that can be obtained, 
so that it will not discolor and change the 
tone of the body color to which it is applied. 


Modification of Body Color by Striping 
One of the most interesting phases of the 
use of color on furniture is the relation that 
the lines or contrasting color used in the strip- 
ing bear to the main body color. For instance, 
if a set of furniture is finished in a delicate 
gray and it is striped in rose, the gray will take 
on a warm, pinkish hue. The same gray, if 
striped in blue, will look cold and of a bluish 
cast, and there is not one in a hundred that 
will believe the body color on the two sets is 
the same. Of course you can realize the force 
of this when you think of the startling in- 
fluence that the various trimmings of a dress 
can have on the main fabric. Many disap- 
pointments can be avoided by bearing this 
fact in mind, so that when you see a color 
scheme that pleases you, do not change it 
unless you are convinced that the one you have 
set your heart on will be equally successful. 

The early makers of painted furniture ob- 
tained a most beautiful effect by a process 
called “glazing.” This consists of painting 
the furniture a certain ground color such as 
ivory. It is then decorated, and over the dec- 
oration and body color a third tone such as 
sepia is applied and wiped off quickly. Enough 
of the sepia remains to give a rich effect of 
highlights and deeper shadows. The wiping 
of the color is the work of an artist, for one 
must know just where to bring out a bit of the 
design in its full freshness, and where to let 
the color deepen into gold and amber. There 








are only certain colors that can be thus “an- 
tiqued”’ satisfactorily. Sepia on a robin’s 
egg blue will give a wonderful green-blue used 
often on the painted furniture of Venice and 
northern Italy. Sealing-wax red, antiqued 
with deeper ox-blood red, is a perfect finish for 
an odd nest of tablesora mirrorframe. Gray, 
rose, mauve and similar delicate shades can 
not be glazed successfully. All glazing must 
have the final protecting coat of French polish 
fully applied. As age wears away the over 
glazing, revealing the under color on edges and 
much handled surfaces, the piece takes on an 
interesting quality that gives it increased 
value in the eyes of connoisseurs in this subject. 


Character in Common Woods 


The proper woods for the various periods are 
so well understood by every one that little 
need be said on that subject. A plea for the 
exquisite creations of our own Colonial cabinet- 
makers in maple, white wood, pine, and 
hickory certainly need not be made in behalf 
of the collectors of these things. They are 
bringing unheard-of prices, and well they may, 
lor they reach back into the days when the 
character and sterling worth that built into 
our race its finest traditions was manifested 
in these quaint creations. We shall go back 
to this rich mine for designs and finishing 
Standards of our furniture as surely as we 
shall refresh our spirits in the springs of sane 
philosophy of our own American forefathers, 
it we are to bring beauty out of chaos and 
solve the problems that are all about ‘us. 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


THE DELICIOUS TASTE and strengthening nourishment 
of Herinz Oven Baxep Beans make them the friend 
and ally of schooldays. Youngsters run eagerly home 
at noon to that surpassing plate of beans really baked 
in ovens. Oven baking accounts for the unbroken 
jackets and mealy centers, for the unapproachable 
sweetness of flavor, for ease of digestion. 

Beans have to be perfect to prove acceptable to the 
sunshiny Heinz kitchens. So does every fruit and 
vegetable and spice that enters any of the celebrated 
57 Varieties whose wholesome purity and marvelous 
flavors lead them to the best tables everywhere. Keep 
a supply always on your pantry shelves. 
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All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 4 85 







Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 























































| ‘Northfield Bed Davenports 


Every one carries the Northfield trade-mark 
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ACE a Northfield in that space 
just where you know a daven- 
port was meant to go. The soul 
of beauty and refinement, a Northfield 
is a marvel for comfort, with deep, 
soft seat of proper height and slope, 
and gently yielding cushion edge. Dis- 
pose your Northfield where you will: 
the back is finished like the front. 






































When night unfolds, unfold your 
Northfield, too, and lo, your living 
room is now a bed-room, with a full- 
size, restful bed where stood your 
davenport. 

Write for booklet showing fibre-reed, 


period and over-stuffed suites, with chairs 
to match. 


Ghe Northfield Company 


Makers of Good Furniture 
18th Ave. & Martin Blvd., Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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number of women 1205. These data are 
exceedingly illuminating. They show the 
ages at which typhoid fever claims the great- 
est number of victims to be between fifteen 
and twenty-five. Up to twenty the boys and 
girls seem to suffer in almost the same pro- 
portion, the boys being a little more suscep- 
tible. From twenty to twenty-five almost 
two men to one woman died of typhoid fever. 
This is the age in which sex seems to play 
the most important part. For the rest of the 
period, however, men are far in the lead, and 
in the next to the last and the last period, it 
is almost two to one. The total number of 
deaths reaches its greatest magnitude in the 
period from twenty to twenty-five, namely 
7195, although the period from fifteen to 
twenty is almost as fatal, the total number of 
deaths being 7006. After the age of twenty- 
five, the total number of deaths in the next 
five years is only 5819, while in the period from 
thirty to thirty-five it is only 4209, and in 
the last five-year period, from thirty-five to 
forty, it is only 34090. 


Reasons for Greater Male Susceptibility 

Many practical lessons are taught by these 
data. I would venture to explain the greater 
prevalence of typhoid fever among mature 
men than is found among mature women by 
the fact that men are much oftener from home. 
They have more frequent opportunities to be- 
come infected with the typhoid germ. This 
germ is carried particularly by the water sup- 
ply. Many of the epidemics of typhoid fever 
are localized by the area at which the water 
of a certain district is drunk. Less often it is 
carried by the milk. 

One peculiarity of the typhoid germ is that 
it may remain in the intestines and be voided 
in the feces for many years after the patient 
has recovered from the disease. Thus, it is not 
safe to think that because a patient has re- 
covered he is no longer capable of infect- 
ing others. If I had space, I could cite the 
reader to many fatal visitations of typhoid 
fever due solely to the water supply. Men, in 
traveling from place to place, drink water of all 
kinds, now more than ever, and eat foods of 
different kinds and with different degrees of 
sanitary care. For this reason, I think it is not 
difficult to account for the fact that men who 
travel are more likely to contract this disease 
than women who stay at home. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence that per- 
sons living in cities where the spread of typhoid 
fever is avoided by proper attention to the 
water and milk supplies take typhoid fever 
after they return to the city from their 
summer vacation. In these cases it is 
almost certain that the infection was ac- 
quired while away from home, although 
the disease was not established until after 
their return. 

There may be better reasons for the more 
general occurrence of typhoid among men 
than women, but no better reason suggests 
itself to me at the present time. It is strange 
that two of the most menacing diseases of this 
group, tuberculosis and typhoid fever, should 
act so nearly alike with regard to their relation 
to sex. Both are of germ origin, and the condi- 
tions for acquiring the germ are practically the 
same in both diseases. This fact“ lends an 
element of probability to the theory which has 
just been enunciated above. 

Having established the fact that typhoid 
fever is more commonly carried in the water 
and in the food supply, the reasonable con- 
clusion as to the best method of avoiding it is 
that these sources of infection should be 
guarded against by national, state, and city 
health authorities. Unpolluted foods and a 
safe water supply are quite as important to the 
welfare of a city as good streets, good fire pro- 
tection, and good police service. If the 
traveler drinks nothing but boiled water and 
pasteurized milk, and eats nothing but cooked 













Desiring to practise genuine thrift at home, many 
thoughtful people have decided that it is wiser to in- 


vest once in a Hoover than to invest repeatedly in new 
tugs. For this efficient cleaner saves rugs from wear by 
gently beating out all nap-cutting, embedded grit. It pre- 
serves rug beauty by lifting crushed nap and reviving 
dulled colors as it electrically sweeps up all clinging litter. 
It suction cleans. Only The Hoover does all these things. 
And it is the largest-selling electric cleaner in the world. 


e HOOVE 


It Beats — as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 


For operation on farm lighting or private electric plants The Hoover is wae with special 
low voltage motors at no extra cost. Write for booklet,“How to Judge an Electric Cleaner.” 


THE Hoover Suction Sweeren Company, Nort CANTON, OHIO 
e oldeSt makers of electric cleaners 
Also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


ar bie 
"The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this— gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 


In using advertisements see page 4 
















HEN I was small I loved to design 
and make things, and my doll had 
a most unique and sumptuous 
wardrobe to the envy of all other little 
girls. As I became older I found it was 
a real joy to help our dressmaker plan 
my clothes a bit different from those of 
others. Probably it would have occurred 
to me to plan my future along these 
lines, but all of my people had been mus- 
ical and I was devoting hours each day 
to my violin, so the few tentative sug- 
gestions I made about dressmaking were 
ignored. 
“Sucocss seemed at hand and I had 
played my first concert when a serious 
illness came. After weeks and weeks I 
recovered from an operation that meant 
I should never play my violin again I 
could not reach the fourth position any 
more. 

So I tried to pull myself together and 
went to an art school, but I could not 
seem to take the interest I knew I should 
if I was to reach the top. 

During one of my vacations I married 
and for a time home and babies took all 
my time. But as the children grew older 
it came to me that before long they 
would go out into the world for them- 
selves and I would be without a task. 

The years had brought me the sure 
knowledge that I loved to plan clothes, 
and I made my own dresses, though not 
without considerable difficulty. Usually 
I got an original and pretty gown only 
after repeated efforts. When son began 
his last year in high school I started in 
earnest to look about me for some means 
of obtaining instruction. 

I soon began to hear many fine things 
about a school which taught women and 
girls at home in spare time how to make 
all their own clothes and prepared them 
for success in dressmaking or millinery 
as a profession. This appealed to me, for 
I knew my husband was going to object 
to my becoming a business woman, not 
because he minded so much 
my choosing that life but be- 
cause he knew I would want 
to keep up our home too, and 
he was afraid I could not 
stand both. 

My ffirst letter to the 
Woman's Institute brought 
me such encouragement that 
I felt sure I had found just 
what I needed, and they made 
me feel that they would take 
an interest in my success 
right from the start. So I 
became a member and took 
up dressmaking. 

Almost at once I found old difficulties 
melting away like magic. Is there a 
woman on earth who does not at times 
wish every gown could be made with- 
out sleeves? The simple instructions I 
received on this point changed the mak- 
ing and setting in of sleeves from a 
nightmare to a pleasure. 

And how to change a paper pattern to 
your own measurements so that the gar- 
ment is almost perfect without a fitting— 
oh, I can’t begin to tell how many good 
things those lessons taught me almost 
at once. 

When I was about half through the 
course it seemed a most propitious time 
to start for myself, for the need of an- 
other dressmaker in our city was very 
evident and I knew I could fit anyone 
now. It was so easy after learning the 
method of the Woman’s Institute. So my 
husband and I had a long serious talk 
and at last he consented to let me try 
for one year and see how I stood the 
work. 

We planned it all very earefully and 
it has worked out practically as we first 
planned it. I advertised and secured two 
excellent seamstresses who could not cut 
but could sew well. I had one hundred 
cards engraved, so that I might reach 
a few members of each little social 
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How I Achieved Success 
As a Dressmaker 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
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group in our city. Of course my mem- 
bership in a number of clubs had made 
me well known and most people knew I 
made my own gowns. 

The morning I sent out the cards I told 
the girls to come in the following Mon- 
day;I figured I might hope for a customer 
in ten days—meantime there were three 
of my own dresses I wished made. This 
was the 15th of April and those gowns 
were not finished until the first of Sep- 
tember, for early next morning a woman 
was at my door with two dresses, before 
night I had given appointment to three 
others, and ever since I have been 
obliged to turn work away. 

I have put aside two large rooms in our 
nine room apartment and my hours are 
ten to four to the public, though the girls 
work from eight-thirty to five-thirty. This 
gives me time to plan home details early, 
design for a couple of hours, and be ready 
for my customers at ten o’clock. After 
four I do necessary shopping, ride horse- 
back for an hour three times a week, and 
walk an hour other days. I find I have 
to keep fit. One day a week I reserve for 
myself to keep in touch with the chil- 
dren and my friends, and knowing this 
they are good enough to plan that I may 
join their fun on this day. 

Financially I’ve been suc- 
cessful from the start. My 
prices are not low, but I give 
personal supervision to each 
finished garment, make it a 
rule to deliver exactly when 
promised, and I seldom have 
more than two fittings, the 
second one a finished fitting 
to be sure of details. This 
appeals to many who buy 
lovely things but will not 
spend hours at the dress- 
maker's. 

By the use of a well fitting 
muslin model for each customer, I even 
make clothes for several whom I never 
fit personally, and I’ve been quite suc- 
cessful with this work, though I really 
like to talk a gown over with the cus- 
tomer if possible. 

The work is very pleasant and my 
rooms are never the scene of a jangle— 
a fact I attribute to the sure knowledge 
of my work which the Institute gave me. 

This fall I shall specialize in evening 
clothes. This line appeals to me and I 
find success in this work pays better than 
making other gowns. Moreover as soon 
as possible my daughter is going to take 
the millinery course, for while she sings 
well, voices can fail, and she can just as 
well have a business within her grasp, 
as it may be possible that she will some 
day want to feel independent of father 
or husband. 

I am glad to recommend the Woman’s 
Institute to any woman who is looking for 
an easy, delightful way to learn dress- 
making. It has paid me a thousand times 
over and made possible the fulfilment of 
my fondest dreams. 


This actual experience of Mrs. Brennan, 
told in her own words, is not unusual. 
More than 100,000 women and girls, in 
city, town, and country, have proved that 
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you can easily and quickly learn, through 
the Woman's ‘Institute, in your own 
home, during spare time, to make stylish, 
becoming clothes and hats for yourself, 
your family, and others, at less than half 
their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you live,” 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail. And it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day or have 
household duties that occupy most of 
your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as you 
desire and just whenever it is convenient. 

Among the members of the Institute 
are housewives, mothers, business and 
professional women, girls at home and 
in school, girls in stores, shops and of- 
fices. They are of all ages—from fifteen 
to sixty years, and their homes are in 
all parts of the world. 

The Institute’s courses are practical, 
fascinating and complete. They begin 
with the very simplest stitches, and 
seams, taking nothing for granted, and 
proceed by logical steps until you can de- 
sign and completely make even the most 
elaborate coats and suits. 

Every step is explained fully. You 
learn how to design your own patterns 
or use tissue-paper patterns, and how to 
cut, fit, and finish garments of all kinds. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress—what colors and fabrics are most 
appropriate for different types of women, 
how to design and create original dresses, 
how to copy garments you see in shop 
windows, on the street, or in fashion 
magazines, or how to adapt and combine 
features that make clothes distinctively 
becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete 
that hundreds of students have, with ab- 
solutely no other preparation, opened up 
shops of their own and enjoy large in- 
comes and independence as professional 
dressmakers or milliners. 

It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what it 
can do for you. Just send a letter, post 
card, or the convenient coupon below and 
you will receive—without obligation— 
the full story of this great school that 
has brought to women and girls all over 
the world the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-Q, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 
CjHome Dressmaking OMillinery 
CjProfessional Dressmaking OCooking 
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The League for Longer Life 


foods, he may be certain of escaping altogether 
from any infection of typhoid. _ 

There is another element which should not 
be lost sight of. The data with regard to 
typhoid show that there are certain localities, 
or states, where the disease is more prevalent 
than in others. This has been found true of 
rural and urban populations. In the data of 
1017, the total number of deaths from all 
causes in the United States per 100,000 of the 
population was 1400.5. From the cities the 
number of deaths was 1515.1; and the rural 
districts, 1297-9. The death-rate for typhoid 
fever per 100,000 for the same year was a total 
of 13.3 for the whole country, while in. the 
cities the total rate from typhoid was 10.1 per- 
cent and in the rural districts it was 16.2 
percent. 

These data show that for the whole country, 
life is more certain in the rural districts than 
it is in the cities. In so far as typhoid is con- 
cerned, nearly one and one-half times as many 
deaths take place in the city. In the data for 
1918, the total deaths from all causes in the 
country in the registration states, was 1,404,- 
116. Of this number, 741,187 took place in 
cities and 662,929 in the country. For typhoid 
fever, in the same area and for the same year, 
the total deaths are 9684, of which 3279 took 
place in cities and 6405 in the rural districts. 
The total death-rate for this year from typhoid 
fever was nearly twice as great in the rural 
districts as in the cities. 


Urban and Rural Death-Rate 


The data for 1916 compare the death-rate 
of typhoid according to urban and rural pop- 
ulations in various states. The death-rate 
for typhoid fever per 100,000 in cities was 
5.4 percent. and in the county 9.5 percent. 

In 1918 the following states showed a greater 
number of deaths in cities than in the rural 
districts, viz: 

; Urban Rural Urban Rural 

California 99 97 New Hamp- 

Connecticut 52 20 shire 14 6 

Massachusetts 132 21 New Jersey Il3 54 

Minnesota 47 40 New York 415 164 


These data do not show any higher death- 
rate in the cities. More people live in cities in 
these states, with the exception of New Hamp- 
shire, California, and Minnesota. For 1918 
the total death-rate in the registration area 
for the United States due to typhoid was 12.3 
per 100,000 population. The states having the 
highest death-rates were: 

Louisian: 
South 





rolina 


Those states having the lowest death-rate 
Were: 

Minnesots 

Whenmie of 

New Hampshire 4.5 

In so far as typhoid fever is concerned, the 
safest place to live, upon the whole, is in the 
city. This is doubtless due to the fact that the 
water supplies of large cities are much more 
carefully controlled than the water supplies of 
small towns and of the farms which, together, 
make up the rural population. 

The most obvious method of securing im- 
munity from typhoid is to avoid the typhoid 
infection. One can not always be certain that 
he is not in danger. Especially is this true 
if he travels. When one lives at home, he is 
reasonably sure of the conditions which obtain. 
it there is any extraordinary amount of 
typhoid fever in the vicinity, he knows it and 
will be on his guard. Especially if there is an 
epidemic of typhoid fever, he will be careful to 
sterilize all the food he eats, and all the bever- 
ages he drinks. When on the road, he is un- 
able to sense the danger, and he is therefore 
more likely to become a-victim. 

_ Among the ordinary foods which carry the 
infection, oysters and milk are the most com- 
mon offenders. Since the crusade made un ler 
the Pure Food Law against infected oyster 







































































































































































































An Old Gown with Silk as Good as New 


O matter how old, how antiquated its 
style—the fabric of a Belding Silk dress is 
as strong, as lustrously beautiful as when new. 
Belding’s process of manufacture conserves 
the full strength of the natural silk fibre— 
Belding’s Silks may be worn hard, cleaned, 
remodeled, and worn again. Theirs 1s the 
loveliness that endures—the lasting beauty 
which distinguishes true quality. 
You can tell good silk as well as an expert 
because our name on the selvage shows you 
the genuine Belding’s 


Melding’s 
Enduring Silks-Fabrics-Spool Silk 


Nancette ; 
Satin Circé . Satin Negligée . Satin Crépe . Satin Duchesse 
Baskette . Taffeta . Chiffon de Chine . Crepe de Chine 


BELDING BROTHERS & CO 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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beds has borne fruit, the dangers from eating 
raw oysters are minimized and almost ob- 
literated. The most dangerous period of 
oyster eating is in the autumn when it first 
begins. People flock to the seashore and live 
in great numbers during the summer on 
streams near the shore, which may carry in- 
fection, if there is any in the neighborhood. 
The oyster has the faculty of clearing itself of 
the accidental presence of the typhoid germ 
in a short time, so that after two months of 
cold weather, in which there has been no addi- 
tional infection, there is not so much danger as 
at first. Still, there is sufficient danger to 
warrant the officer of the law in forbidding 
shipment of oysters from infected localities. 

The milk supply is a more difficult problem. 
Even in cases where typhoid has been preva- 
lent and the disease has entirely died out, 
those who have suffered from it may still be 
carriers. Thus, if the milk supply on the farm 
is not well protected, germs may still be found 
therein. For this reason, pasteurization of all 
milk produced in that vicinity, for a year or 
more after the elimination of the disease, 
should be practised. 

Perhaps the greatest danger is found in 
the water supply. Most of the great epidemics 
of typhoid, and the chronic continuance of 
typhoid, have been found in the water supply. 
To this end, all the great municipalities have 
now taken steps to purify their water, either 
by chemical treatment, or by filtration, or by 
both, before it is permitted to flow into the 
mains for distribution. Practically, all ty- 
phoid germs are eliminated by a treatment of 
this kind. Occasional outbreaks of typhoid, 
nevertheless, occur, as was the case a few 
years ago at Cornell University, and likewise. 
in many other parts of our country. 


Artificial Immunity 

There are conditions which make it neces- 
sary to protect against typhoid irrespective of 
the source of thé infection. This is particu- 
larly true of the military and naval service of 
the United States. Our soldiers are sent over 
many lines of communication, often to typhoid 
points, or across the seas, and thus have the 
opportunity of being infected with the germs of 
this disease in many different ways, and at 
many different places. Fortunately, the 
progress of medical science has shown that it 
is entirely possible to immunize bodies of men 
under control to such an extent that no matter 
if they do acquire the germs of typhoid in their 
food or drink, they are immune to their effects. 
This immunization is produced upon the 
general theory that attends the use of sera of 
all kinds. This theory is now a demonstrated 
fact. All disease-producing germs have, by a 
law of compensation in nature, the faculty of 
producing an antidote to counteract their own 
effects. Acting on this demonstrated prob- 
lem, medical investigators sought to apply this 
truth through the germs of typhoid themselves. 
They produce these germs through cultivation 
in appropriate media in enormous numbers, by 
the millions and the billions. When they desire 
to produce immunization on a soldier or sailor, 
these germs are subjected to a temperature 
which entirely destroys their vitality. This 
temperature does not injuriously affect the 
excreted antidote which they have already 
produced. These dead germs, in connection 
with their antidote, are introduced “directly 
into the blood of the person who is to be 
immunized. After two or three days another 
injection is given, and then after a short inter- 
val a third similar injection. Three injections 
have been found to produce complete immun- 
ity, at least for a limited period of time. 

In the years immediately preceding the 
World War, so effective had this immunizing 
process become that there was scarcely a death 
from typhoid fever in the Army or Navy over a 
period of several years. In other words, our 
soldiers and sailors, no matter what they eat 
or drink, are completely immune against an 
attack of typhoid fever. 











THESE DEALERS SELL CANTILEVER SHOES 


Akron—Graner-Powers, 71S. Main 


St. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—Wm. Hahn & Co. 
Battle Creck—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Birmingham—Louis Saks Clo. Co. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn— 414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb’s 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 
Des Moines—W. L. White Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 19 E. 

Adams Av. 
Bion abeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 
El Paso—Popular D. G. Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—Orner’s Boot Shop 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—W. C. Munn Co. 
Huntington, W. Va.— McMahon- 

Diehl Co. 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Kansas City, Mo.— Jones Store Co. 
Rauets City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lincoln— Mayer Bros. Co. 
Los Angeles—505 Pantages Bldg. 





Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Missoula—Missoula Merc. Co. 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—Hahne & Co. 

New Haven—Edw. Malley Co. 
New Orleans—D. H. Holmes Co. 
New York—-22 W. 390th St. 
Omaha—308 So. 18th St. 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—Mclllhenny, Inc. 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Rochester—48 East Ave. 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wal- 


lace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—Rhodes Bros. 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Vancouver—Hudson Bay Co. 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Washington—Wm. Hahn & Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


If no dealer listed above is near you, the 


Manufacturers, 


Morse & Burt Co., 


2 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
mail you the Cantilever Shoe Booklet 
and the address of a nearby dealer. 





“It is a wondrous thing, the human foot, but it is seldom a thing of 


Like the human foot— 





beauty. It can sometimes be very ugly, even in the fairest and 
highest and most gifted of her sex: and then it is of an ugliness to 
chill and kill romance, and scatter love’s young dream, and almost 
break the heart. And all for the sake of a ridiculously high heel 
and a pointed toe—mean things, at the best!?’—pu MAURIER. 







the proper shoe 
has a flexible arch | 


“In the natural foot the arch is flexible and plays 
an important part in every step. When the shank 
of the shoe is stiff, this natural movement is pre- 
vented and the muscles deteriorate from disuse. 
Ability to maintain the necessary strength of the 
foot depends upon allowing the foot muscles free 
action: The shank of the shoe should be flexible.” 


—Augusta Rucker, M.D., in January McCall’s. 







































ANTILEVER SHOES have the flexible 
shank which allows the foot free action 
and supreme comfort. No strip of rigid metal 
lies concealed in the arch of these shoes as in all 
ordinary shoes. 


When you lace a Cantilever Shoe, the flexible 
shank is drawn up snugly under the arch of 
your foot, giving restful support. The arch 
muscles are free to maintain—or regain—their 
natural strength by the mere act of exercise. 
Thus are weak or fallen arches—and other ills 
—avoided or corrected. 

In addition, Cantilever Shoes have further 
characteristics which make them more com- 
fortable and more efficient than ordinary shoes. 
A natural sole line. Room for the toes without 
crowding. Good heels, rightly placed. An 
extensive range of widths and lengths to insure 
perfect fit. 

And they have a grace of contour and the 
unmistakable “quality look” which harmo- 
nizes with the most distinguished apparel. 
Prices are reasonable. 


antilever 
Sho c for Men 


Woshon 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 


92 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
and to be divinely played and truly 


¥ZPON hearing a Steinway 

} for the first time, Richard 
Pets Wagner wrote: “Our early 
tone masters, in writing the grandest 
of their creations for the piano- 
forte, seem to have had a presenti- 
ment of this, the. ideal piano.” 
Happily, the Steinway was born in 
time to inspire the immortal Richard, 
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loved by Franz Liszt. Happily, too, 
it was here to voice the art of that 
most gifted and brilliant of pianists, 
Paderewski. And happily again, it 
is still here to bless the playing of 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann, and 
to minister to all people who love 
great music. 

















Through the courtesy of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral I have the following most interesting data 
respecting mortality of typhoid fever in the 






World War. 





Deaths from Typhoid Fever in Three Wars 


Numberof deaths 
that occurred in 
present war, Sept. | 
:; 1917-May 2, occurred if the occurred 
1919. i : I 
strength approxi- ‘rate had obtained can War death- 
mately 2,121,390 rate had obtained 


68,164 





Numberofdeaths Numberofdeaths 
that would have that woe pare 
1 the 










Typhoid fever 213 51,133 





In the Boer War where the English forces 
numbered 280,000 men, there were 57,684 
cases of typhoid and 8022 deaths. These data 
show the almost miraculous effect of immuniza- 
tion. In addition to this, when it is remem- 







g phoid took place in the World War in the 





the service by the soldier and was not acquired 
subsequent to his enlistment, the contrast is 
more remarkable. As a life-saving precaution, 
the data are extremely illuminating when it is 
remembered that in round numbers the total 
casualties of our Army, numbering over 
2,000,000 men, resulted in only a little over 
50,000 deat:.s. The number would have been 
doubled if the rate of death in the Civil War 
had obtained, and if the rate of the Spanish 
War had obtained, over 68,000 of our soldiers 
would have died of typhoid. 

The data given, as suggested by the Surgeon 
General’s Department, are subject to a slight 
revision when all thé written reports shall 
finally have been received, but the revision 
will be so slight as not materially to alter the 
relative proportions. 

In the above recital I hope to have interested 
each member of the group under consideration 
in the importance of protecting himself against 
this dreadful disease. Prevention is far more 
certain than cure. It is a matter of regret to 
the medical profession that when once the 
typhoid germ has become localized and has set 
up the disturbance known as typhoid fever, it 
is too late, as a rule, to abort its course. It 
goes on for long, long weeks until nature, in 
her effort to save the patient’s life, has pro- 
duced a sufficient immunizing material to 
negative further inroads of the active bacillus. 
Not only has the patient been at the threshold 
of death, but also on recovery may have serious 
sequela which impair his health and usefulness 
for a whole lifetime. 
achievement in internal medicine if an antidote 
to be administered, other than the immunizing 
agent, could be discovered which would 
shorten the course of the disease. Up to this 
time our hopes have not been realized. Thus, 
we must depend upon prevention or immuni- 
zation to safeguard ourselves against this 
pitiless pest. 

























Fish in Styles Ever New 
(Continued from page 70) 


_ Grilled Sardines make a convenient and sat- 
isfactory dish for an unexpected guest. Drain 
sardines from the can and cook quickly in a 
little of their own oil until very hot. Arrange 


on oblongs of hot buttered toast and spread | 
lemon butter over them. The lemon butter is | 


made by creaming one-fourth cupful of butter 
and adding slowly one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice and one teaspoonful of minced parsley, 


seasoning with one-eighth teaspoonful of salt 


and a few grains of cayenne pepper. 
Baked Finnan Haddie. Soak the fish in cold 
water to cover for at least half an hour. 


with top milk, using about one pint for a large 
fish; sprinkle one-half cupful of fine bread 
crumbs over all and bake in a hot oven until a 
rich brown, about twenty minutes. 


and sprinkle finely minced parsley over it. 


TheLeague for Longer Life | 


Civil War, the Spanish War, and the present | 


Average Civil War death- Spanish - Ameri- 


bered that in most cases where death by ty- | 


American forces, the infection was carried into | 


It would be a grand | 


: Then | 
lay it open in a greased dripping pan. Cover 


: Lift the | 
fish onto a hot platter, pour the sauce around, | 
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AMESTOWN” 
(Illustrated) 


Two piece Chafing Dish’ “ 

or Salad Set, silver handles, 

Olivewood bow! and tines 
$10.00 the Sef 


YX JHEN an artist puts his 


soul into the creation of 
a design and workers, with a 
love for their craft, translate 
that design into lasting beauty 
—then you have Holmes & 
Edwards Silverware. Small 
wonder it is the selection of 
the select. 


Holmes & Edwards Silverware is in two qualities: 
Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it wears; 
Super-Plate, protected“against wear. 


AT ALL BETTER DEALERS 
IN SILVERWARE 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 


SILVER COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO., Successor 


Manufactured 
in Canada by 


| STANDARD SILVER 
CO. OF TORONTO, Ltd 


— 
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© That ‘filling ~ it makes 


window shades crack | 


Scratch lightly through the 
surface of ordinary window 
shade material. Tiny parti- 
cles fall out, leaving count- 
less pinholes. That's the 
“filling” of chalk or clay 









(Left) Brenlin Shade — 
made without “filling” 





(Right) Ordinary shade— 
made with “filling” 


Gel Brenlin ~ it has no filling 


Like school chalk, “filling” in an 
ordinary window shade breaks 
and crumbles. 

An ordinary window shade 
must have this brittle chalk or 
clay “‘filling” to give weight and 
body to fiimsy, loosely woven 
base-material. 

Sucking and snapping winds, 
the little strains of everyday 
wear, cause it to loosen and fall 
out. Pinholes and cracks appear 
—the shade sags and wrinkles, 
is quickly ruined. 

Brenlin has no “filling”— 
needs none! 

Its tight, fine, heavy fabric 
requires no chalk or clay to give 
it weight and body. It is flex- 
ible, yet always hangs straight 
and smooth—it is perfectly 
opaque. 

That is why a Brenlin outwears 
two or three ordinary window 
shades. It is the cheapest you 
can buy. 

You'll be surprised to find how 


much like fine, strong linen 
Brenlin looks—how beau tiful its 
texture! See it at the Brenlin 
dealer’s in your town in all its 
soft, rich colorings. And see 
Brenlin Duplex, made for per- 
fect harmony with a different 
color on each side. 


Look for the name “Brenlin” 
perforated on the edge. If you 
don’t know where to get this 
long-wearing window shade, 
write us; we'll see that you are 
supplied. 


A valuable booklet on request 


Send for our very readable and instruc- 
tive booklet on how to enhance the beauty 
of your home with correct shading and 
decoration of your windows. Actual 
samples of Brenlin in several colors will 
come with it. 

The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—“‘The oldest window 
shade house in America.” 

Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Cam- 
den, N. J. Branches: New York City, 
Philadelphia, Oakland, Calif., Dallas, 
Texas. Owner of the good will and trade 
marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


For windows of less importance Carmargo or Empire shades 


o™ a 





The Salvation Army Naval and 
Military Hostel, shaded with 
Brenlin by Conrad-Large Co., 
Waukegan, Illinois 
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give you best value in shades made the ordinary way 


renlin 


the long-wearing 


Winpvow Suape material 









- The Wild Heart 


(Continued from page 11) 


civilization, was tuned to the wild, untamed 
heart of the gulls, for they flocked around his 
beach shanty unafraid, and ate the scraps of 
clams he flung to them; but he had never 
touched one of the gray brethren. 

And so it happened, on a day of mists and 
clouds, that Skygak came into our lives as 
something more than a gray-and-white winged 
bird whose passage above our boat would make 
a wish come true. 

It was a day typical of autumn in the Sound 
country. Gray rain pattered ceaselessly into 
gray waters that stretched away to meet a 
leaden horizon, and low-hanging clouds swirled 
restlessly with every gust of wind. But the 
smell of wet pines was in the air; the grass 
was green and glistening with iridescent beads. 
It was a day when the out-of-doors called the 
hardy one to don overshoes, raincoat, and 
sou’wester hat and fare forth to breathe the 
wet fragrance of woods and field, to feel the 
soft rain on uplifted face, and to listen for the 
storm cry of the gulls circling against the sky. 

Brother and I, clad against the rain, stood 
in wonder at the shore end of the float. For 
there on the far end was Skygak, a miserable, 
dripping figure hunched dejectedly on the wet 
planking: His once sleek wings hung limply 
at his sides, his feathers were draggled and 
unkempt, and his head was hanging miserably 
as if the light but steady drizzle were torment 
to him. 

Above him soared and circled his kindred 
of the sky, wondering, no doubt, what was 
wrong, for now and again one of them would 
turn in a half-circle, as though spinning on the 
tip of one great wing, and scream sharply, as 
if in invitation to Skygak to join the airy tribe. 
And the old-man sea-gull would turn one eye 
up to the birds above him and give vent to a 
plaintive, longing cry. His draggled wings 
would flap in the rain as if sheer force of will 
must bear him upward, then relax hopelessly as 
if the effort made him more miserable. 





WE watched and speculated, Brother and I, 

for never had we seen a gull in sucha plight 
We saw that he was denied the water, too, 
for he would stalk, with the wobbly, swinging 
motion of the web-foot tribe, to the edge of the 
float, crane his neck as if about to launch him- 
self upon the rain-beaten waves, and then re- 
treat to the middle of the wharf once more. 
A gull who could neither fly nor swim! What 
had happened? 

We took the problem to the Siwash chief a 
mile up the beach, mending a fish-net in his 
warm and smoky shanty. He listened impas- 
sively, yet with interest. And he returned 
with us to the float, better to diagnose the gull’s 
ailment. 

When he saw Skygak, he grunted_ briefly 
but sympathetically. ‘The bird had been 
caught in the swell behind a large boat—a 
battle-ship, probably—when it was discharging 
oil, he told us. It was not an uncommon thing, 
he said. The gull’s feathers were soaked with 
the heavy oil, and until it had evaporated, or 
until new feathers should grow, Skygak would 
be helpless both in the air and in the sea, and 
since he could not provide food for himself he 





would starve to death. : 

So spoke the Siwash chief, but his phi- 
losophy was not ours. We told each other that 
Skygak should not die, and we called to the 
wet, miserable gull that we would take care of 
him, but he did not even raise his head. 

What should we feed him? We had neither 
clams nor fish, and we were afraid to go too 
near him, lest he mistake our friendly inten- 
tions and take to the water in self-defense, to 
be weighted down by his oil-soaked feathers. 

So we salvaged cookies from the jar behind 
the kitchen stove. We took cold griddle-cakes, 
too, and scraps of meat and bread. And with 
these dainties we set about the task of winning 
| the gray gull’s confidence and of saving him 
| from the misfortune which had overtaken him. 


-_ a tet. ted be 





“Home-keeping hearts are happiest” 


UST -as the cooing doves in- 
stinctively seek a quiet nook in 
which to build their nest, man’s 

natural instincts incline toward a 
home—a place to call his own—a 
place where his children are free to 
develop in health and understand- 
ing, and know the true sentiment 
of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

There are hundreds of types of 
beautiful cottages, bungalows and 
colonial dwellings that can be built 
by folks of moderate means, which 
can be made doubly charming and 
practical by Morgan Standardized 
Woodwork. 

The House of Morgan—famed 
everywhere as makers of highest 
standard doors and interior wood- 
work, has simplified many problems 
that confront home builders in a 
wonderful book which any prospec- 
tive builder may own. 


Build With Assurance 


In “Building With Assurance” we 
have compiled one of the most com- 
plete text books on home building 
ever published. It contains, for 
example, many beautifully colored 


Bae ch ifal 
MORGAN 
Colonial 

Stairways 


plates showing different 

types of houses designed 

for people of wealth and 

those of moderate means. 

Further on you find page 

after page showing Mor- 

gan interiors — beautiful 
dining-rooms, rich halls and stair- 
ways, comfortable living - rooms, 
dainty bedrooms, cozy breakfast 
nooks, etc., any of which you can 
duplicate in your own home from 
Morgan Standardized Woodwork 
carried by dealers everywhere. 

In addition “Building With As- 
surance’’ gives you almost priceless 
information, from the experience of 
some of America’s foremost experts. 
A few of the chapters are “Plan, 


Promise and Fulfillment” — 
Morgan. “Interior Deco- 


ration and Floor Coverings” 
—Marshall Field & Co. ‘Home 
Lighting”’—Macbeth-Evans Co. 
“Modern Plumbing” — Standard 
Sanitary Mig. Co. Other subjects 
covered are “Home Heating,” 
“Hardware that Harmonizes,” 
“Landscape Gardening,” ‘Paint 
and Finishes,” ete. 

The complete book, profusely 
illustrated with color plates and 
other pictures, is excellently 
printed and bound. It represents 
months and months of patient 
work and an expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars. Every man who 
seriously hopes to build a home 
should have it to study. 


Prospectus FREE 
Widespread, general distribution of “Build- 
ing With Assurance” is out of the question. 
We reserve it for those who are seriously 
interested in building—so we have prepared 
a beautiful prospectus. It contains many 
specimen color plates and other pages, also 
a complete glossary of the contents and 
explains how you can obtain a copy of the 
master book. This prospectus will be 
mailed FREE at once to anyone who writes. 
Address Dept. E-3. our nearest office. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MORGAN COMPANY, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
MORGAN MILLWORK COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORGAN 


WOODWORK 


Morgan—the name that architects and builders unhesitatingly endorse. 
Look for the Morgan dealer in your locality. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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MIINIERVA. 


QUALITY YARNS 


Whatever your wish and whatever 
your need as to weight, or finish or 
color, you'll find the ideal answer in— 
Minerva Quality Yarns. 


And any garment you knit with Minerva 
will be the admiration of your friends, 
because of its richness of coloring, its 
lasting shapeliness, and its surprisingly 
long life. 


Minerva is wound on the “logical ball’’ 
and the ease with which it uncoils will 
prove a delightful surprise to the begin- 
ner, andarelief tothe experienced knitter. 


In the illustration shown, the scarf and 
trimming of Minerva Pure Silk contrast 
effectively with the sweater made of 
Minerva Lustre Wool. Free instructions 
at your yarn shop, or write us for Style 
Bulletin. 


One hundred other models, for women, 
children and men, with full knitting 
directions, are shown in the Minerva 
Knitting Book, Vol. IV. At your dealer’s, 
40c; by mail 45c. (To Canada, 55c). 


JAMES LEES @ SONS CO. 
220 FIFTH AVENUE, DEPT. G, N.Y. CITY 
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The Wild Heart 


Carefully and very quietly we went down the 
float, as near as we could approach without 
Skygak’s taking alarm. When he showed 
signs of restlessness, we advanced no further, 
but put a chunk of meat upon the planks and 
withdrew to watch and wait. 

The gull, at first indifferent to everything 
but his unexplainable plight, gradually felt 
hunger’s urge, and his long neck craned toward 
our offering of food. Slowly he waddled to- 
ward it, a grotesque gray bundle of draggled 
feathers, and with one vigorous gulp the meat 
disappeared. 

Then we tossed him a chunk of bread soft- 


| ened with water, and this time Skygak did not 


hesitate. The first morsel had aroused an 
appetite which for the time being supplanted 
misery. He stalked forward and swallowed 
the food, turning on us the broadside of one 
black eye, as if asking for more. 

Nor did we refuse him. We tossed him, 
piece by piece, the food we had brought with 
us, and returned to the pantry for more. 
Always we placed the bread or meat a little 
nearer the shore and the cabin, and Skygak 
followed the morsels anxiously, greedily, 
satisfying a hunger which must have been of 
long and painful duration. 

Early dusk was upon us when we finally 
succeeded in toling the gray gull through the 
front yard into the chicken run, and into an 
unused brooder house which offered a shelter 
against the rainy night. 

The lamps were lighted in the little log cabin 
when we completed our self-appointed task 
of making Skygak comfortable, and our 
only regret was that we could not give our 
friend a blanket. We feared he would not 
understand. 


THtr was the beginning of a three-sided 

friendship. The first few days of Skygak’s 
convalescence were spent in huddled misery, 
and he moved only when Brotuer or I came 
into the brooder house with food and water. 
Then the rain ceased, Indian summer came 
smilingly upon the Sound country, and when 
the sun shone warmly, Skygak decided that 
life was not all a haze of gloom, and he set 
about vigorously to restore himself to a normal 
condition. Hour after hour he pulled and 
massaged his feathers until some of the heavy 
oil was loosened. The sunshine helped to dry 
his draggled plumage, new feathers commenced 
to grow, and little by little Skygak became his 
old cocky self. 

His affection for Brother and me was as 
apparent as was his dislike for all other mem- 
bers of the human race. The grown-ups he 
would not trust, and passers-by annoyed and 
alarmed him. But he would follow us about 
wherever we went, stalking along behind us 
with grotesque dignity, and when invited, 
would fly up on my shoulder or on Brother’s 
to receive bits of food from our fingers and to 
snap playfully at us with his great; powerful 
bill when we pretended to box with him. 

The liberty of the ranch was his, but his 
favorite spot was a corner of the front porch 
where he would sit for hours in solemn con- 
templation of the bay in front. People who 
went by on the trail looked in wonder at the 


| gray gull apparently very much at home in a 


little log cabin. 

Soon he learned to eat with the chickens, 
and when the bran mash was spread for them 
in a long, wooden trough, Skygak would be 
there before the bucket was emptied. Then, 
as the hens came flocking around, the gull 
would spread his magnificent wings, open his 
huge beak to its widest extent, and: scream 
shrilly and fiercely, laying about him with his 
yellow beak like a warrior swinging a deadly 
sword. The startled poultry unused to this 
changeling of the sea and sky, would scurry away 
with distressed and frightened cackles, and Sky- 
gak would eat his fill at the trough, pausing 
occasionally to administer punishment to any 
daring cockerel who ventured too near. 
Many a bunch of feathers have I seen hanging 
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The Wild Heart 


hung from the belt of an Indian brave, mute 
witness to a battle of brief but bloody duration. 

Our animals soon learned that this wander- 
ing guest was to be respected. Tinker, the 
rat terrier, learned to his'cost that Skygak was 
not a hen to be chased from the front porch, if 
he chose to stay there. 

Between our cat, Three-Spot, and the gull, 
a bitter feud developed, which had for its be- 


ginning such a small thing as a mouse. One | 


had been killed in a trap, and Brother tendered 
it to Skygak as an experiment. The délicacy 
was new, but wholly accentable, and with one 
ecstatic snap of his beak Skygak swallowed it, 
and afterward, as Prother averred, fairly 
licked his chops. Three-Spot sulked and 
gloomed because of the slight, but her cup of 
woe was not full. 

For in some mysterious manner, Skygak 
discovered that catching mice was Three- 
Spot’s chief vocation, and he made her life a 
burden. One morning we heard an outraged 


yowl from the cat and an answering scream 


from Skygak. On the back porch we found 


the two, Three-Spot crouched over a dead | 


mouse, eyes gleaming dangerously, tail switch- 
ing from side to side, and every hair erect. 
The bird was advancing cautiously, but re- 
lentlessly, wings outspread, beak wide open, 
screaming and snapping at every step. Three- 


Spot did not lack courage, but her experience | 
had not included juggernaut gulls, and when | 


the terrifying yellow beak was hard upon her, 
she fled, spitting venomously, and Skygak, 
like a disreputable robber chief, swallowed her 
hard-earned prize in one mouthful. 

From that time, when he was not following 
Brother and me, or dozing on the front porch, 


or bullying the hens, he was trailing Three- | 


Spot about, a relentless gray shadow, and if 
the luckless cat succeeded in keeping for her- 
self one mouse that she caught, it was when 
Skygak was asleep in the brooder house. 


LOWLY but surely the old-man sea-gull 
recovered from his affliction. Some of the 
oil-soaked feathers dropped out, and new ones 
took their place, and he risked short flights 
from time to time, cautiously at first, as if not 
sure of his powers, and then with increasing 
confidence. He ventured out into the water 
with perfect ease, and we knew it would be but 
a short time before he had completely regained 
his health. 

When first he flew we were afraid we had 
lost him, but he returned at night-time, hun- 
gry and eager to be taken up on my shoulder. 
After that, when he flew, it was to come back 
to us as naturally as if we, and not the sea- 
gulls, were his kindred. 

But there came a day when a feeling of rest- 
lessness was in the air. Brother and I, ai‘vned 
to the moods of the woods and of out-«!-<!cor 
things, felt it keenly, and we were noi sur- 
prised when we saw overhead the V formation 
of the wild geese flying southward. 

Then the sea-gulls commenced to scream in 
short, sharp cadences, and a flock of the gray 
and white birds flew overhead, rising higher 
and higher as is the habit of the gray ones 
when the migrating call comes. 

Skygak heard the call—that we could not 
doubt—for he was restless and would stretch 
himself on tiptoe, flapping his wings, turning 
his head up to the sky where a gray cloud of 
birds were flying. Then he would scream— 
short, broken cries as if torn by indecision. 
He loved us, we knew, but he was of the air 
lanes; the gray gulls were his kindred. Sooner 
or later he must go with them. 

His flights grew longer, and once we did not 
see him for three days. Even when he was 
with us, he was ill at ease. The wild heart of 
him was longing for the untrammeled freedom 
of the winds and the sea, and gaunt cliffs un- 
touched by foot of man. He forgot to box with 
us; he no longer bullied the poultry yard; he 
even neglected to watch for Three-Spot’s 
trophies of the hunt. 

And then he went away. A week passed, 
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This is our 
Fusan Pattern 


Always in Good Taste 


HILE the bizarre or faddish is out of 
taste in all home decoration, it is particu- 
larly so in china! 

Only designs based upon true beauty can be 
viewed with satisfaction three times a day by 
the discriminating! And that is why one never 
tires of Syracuse China. Its true color har- 
mony and designs of rare charm are those to 
be lived with for years. 

Too well made to chip or crack easily, 
Syracuse China is a permanent part of the 
proud possessor’s home. So popular has it 
become, though, that one finds it difficult to 
procure it immediately—the lasting satisfac- 
tion it gives, however, more than compensates 
for the delay. 


ONONDAGA. POTTERY COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 


In using advertisements-see page 4 


SYRACUSE CHINA 
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Only Half a Teaspoonful 


That’s all the Faust Instant Coffee you need to make a cup | 
of coffee. For tea one-eighth teaspoonful is enough. You get 
twice as many cups out of acanof Faust Instant Coffee or Tea 
as from any soluble coffee or tea, requiring a full spoon to 
the cup. And a cup of Faust Instant Coffee or Tea is perfect. 

No trouble—no cooking—no waste, for it’s a soluble coffee that gives 
you a delectable cup of coffee simply by adding fresh boiling water. 


Whether you serve two or twenty persons, Faust Instant Coffee and 
Tea are always ready. Some of your guests may prefer tea—others coffee. 
With Faust Instant Coffee or Tea you can gratify their desires without 
trouble—and serve as many second cups as are requested. 


Faust Instant Coffee is pure, refined coffee in soluble form, to make 
your coffee making more convenient—and more economical. 


With Faust Instant Coffee or Tea you have no grounds, no mess and 
no pots to clean. 


COFFEE TEA PRICE 
Standard Size.............. 30 cups 100 cups $0.40 
Medium Size............... 60 cups 200 cups 75 
Pmsmily SARS... ........55.% 120 cups 400 cups 1.40 
ee 480 cups 1600 cups 4.75 


Your dealer has Faust Instant Coffee or Tea; or, if he hasn’t received 
his supply, send us his name and an order. 


C. F. Blanke Sales Co. 


Dept. 2 St. Louis, Mo. 


Distributors of the World-Famous Faust Coffee and Tea 
Faust Chile Powder, and other products manufactured by C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co. 


FAUST INSTAN 


COFFEE 4"° TEA 
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The Wild Heart 


and we mourned him bitterly. It was not g9 
much his going—we knew we must expect 
that—but we had wanted to tell him good-by 
when he left; to wave our hands to him and 
wish him Godspeed;'to watch him until he was 
only a speck in the sky. The Siwash chief 
said Skygak would never come back—but he 
did, once more. 

It was on a day of crystal clearness, when 
the clouds were like tiny white boats in the 
sky. We stood in the yard, hand in hand, 
watching the wild geese pass overhead and the 
flocks of sea-gulls flying high above them, 
From the west came a gray cloud of the sea-- 
birds, with one gull flying far in the lead. And 
as we watched, the leader left the flock of 
winging gulls and, like a falling ‘star, swooped 
down upon us, spiraling lower and lower. 
We held our breath as we watched, for some- 
how, we knew, we knew— 

A flash of one white wing showed clearly: I 
tried to speak, but no words came. ‘Closer and 
closer came the bird, Skygak, our old-man 
sea-gull, and when he was no higher than the 
roof of the house, he circled slowly above our 
heads. Then he screamed twice—long, plain- 
tive cries that we knew meant farewell. 

We were crying, but we waved our hands to 
him and called, ‘‘Good-by, good-by!”* And slow- 
ly he rose once more, the white of one white wing 
melting into gray. Higher and higher he winged, 
to take his place at the head the flock. ... 
He was just a speck against the sky, and still 
we called our farewells to him in words choked 
with tears—the specks vanished into ‘cloudy 
distance—Skygak had gone forever. 

But it was not without a thought of us. 
We shall always believe that he halted the 
winged caravan to tell us good-by—and the 
Siwash chief believes it, too. 


Bread, the” Home-Made 
Way 


(Continued from page 67) 


place overnight. In the morning, add to the 
sponge one pint of lukewarm liquid to which 
five teaspoonfuls of salt, four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and four tablespoonfuls of shorten- 
ing have been added.’ Then add the remain- 
ing nine cupfuls of bread flour and turn the 
mixer for three minutes, using one-fourth cupful 
of flour to aid in collecting the dough on the 
blade. Remove the dough to a floured board 
or table and shape immediately into loaves. 
Bake as directed above. 

There are many who enjoy the crusty bread 
which is often served at foreign restaurants. 
It seems quite impossible to duplicate this 
bread for home making, but the following 
recipe givés a very satisfactory result, and the 
loaves are crisp and crusty. Soften one com- 
pressed yeast cake in one-half cupful of luke- 
warm water. Pour this over two cypfuls of 
sifted bread flour and add two tablespoonfuls 
of water. ‘Knead to a stiff dough. Form the 
dough into a ball-shaped mass, score ‘it twice, 
and drop it into a saucepan of lukewarm water 
with the scored side up. There ‘should be 
enough water to cover the ballof dough. Cover 
the saucepan and let stand in a warm place 
until the dough swells, floats on top of the 
water, and becomes double in size. Then lift 
the mass of dough from the water’ :with a 
skimmer and place ina bow] in which one-half 
cupful of warm water’and one and’ one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt have been placed. . Add 
two. cupfuls of sifted bread flour, mix. thor- 
oughly, turn on a floured board, and. knead 
for three minutes. Stand in,a warm place until 
the dough has raised to double its bulk. _Then 
shape the dough into long, narrow. loaves 
somewhat pointed at the ends, and score in 
light, slanting strokes across the top, Brush 
lightly with milk, butter, or a mixture of water 
and sugar, and let stand on the baking sheet in 
a warm place until double in bulk. Then bake 
at 425° F. for twenty minutes. 





TAIS 
Entre Meal 
Cooked in 
Thirty Minutes 


The National Steam Pressure Aluminum Cooker 
saves % the time and *% the fuel ordinarily used in 


cooking. It will cook an entire meal in 30 minutes. 
Meat, vegetables and dessert, are prepared at one time, on 
one burner, over a low flame. Food requires no attention 
—cannot stick, scorch or burn. Flavors do not blend. 


Each food cooks in the steam of liciously prepared. You can use 
' 3 own natural moisture. Ex- the Nationat Cooker over any 
quisite flavors, valuable strength stove—wood, coal, gas or oil. 
plage a i at Mail the coupon today, and we 

‘ will send you the name of the 
The Nationat pays for itself Nationa dealer nearest you, 
in six months in food and fuel as well as profitable and inter- 
saving, and lasts a lifetime. esting literatures MAIL THE 
Cheaper cuts of meat can be de- COUPON NOW. 


A few of the many articles appearing in leading magazines on Steam 
Pressure Cookery may be found in ‘Pictorial Review, March, 1920; 
Successful Farming, May, 1920; The Delineator, November, 1919; 
Modern Priscilla, November, 1919; Wallace’s Farmer, September 12, & 
1919, and The Farmer's Wife for November, 1920. Kg 
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Jobbers and Dealers—Write for proposition > 
4 North- 


% Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, Dept. A, Eau Claire, Wis. Rs d sage & Iron 
orks 
a Dept. A} 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Gentlemen :—Please 
send me complete infor- 
mation regarding the 


DS. ‘On CT | NATIONAL COOKER. 
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Never Forget 
What Puffed Grains mean to children 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat puffed to bubbles, eight times normal size. 

Puffed Rice is whole rice with every food cell blasted—easy to digest. 

Puffed Corn is bits of corn hearts, toasted and steam exploded—flimsy, flavory, 
sweet. 

Remember them—all three of them—when you order cereals. Then you have 
three grains ever-ready in their most delightful form. 


_Z e es 
100 million steam explosions 
A hundred million steam explosions occur in every Puffed Grain. The moisture in 
each food cell is changed to steam. The grains are shot from guns. Then each food 
cell is blasted, and the grains become thin, airy morsels, crisp and toasted, nut-like 
in their taste. 
The object 1s to fit each granule to digest. ‘Then al! the elements in the whole grain 


feed. 


These are the premier cereal-food delights. But think what else they are—the 
best-cooked cereals ever served. . Long cooking might break half the food cells—here 


Puffed Puffed Puffed 


Wheat Rice Corn’ 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


In Pancakes, too 


Ground Puffed Rice is now mixed in an ideal 
pancake flour. We call it Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour. The ground Puffed Rice makes the pan- 
cakes fluffy and it tastes like nut flour. The finest 
pancakes ever served are being made with this 
new flour. Ask your grocer for it. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 13) 


Wednesday, I took my seat inthe otherwise 
empty gallery again on Thursday, for the 
women whom I met in the corridors of the 
Capitol—representatives from organizations 
all over the country, who have been working 
hard for the bill the entire fall—told me they 
had every reason to hope for an early vote. 
I was delighted, too, when, early in the after- 
noon, Mrs. Sheppard, who is one of the 
youngest and prettiest of all the Senators’ 
wives, joined me in the gallery. The Senate 
Chamber is dreadfully dingy and ill-ventilated, 
and needs all the brightening it can get! 
Promptly at two o'clock, Senator France 
again asked the Senate to consider the 
Maternity Bill. There was, as usual, a little 
skirmishing. One or two gentlemen had not 
yet had time thoroughly to consider the bill; 
one feared that an absent colleague might feel 
disappointed if it were read while he was away; 
and so on. Two years ago I should have been 
much touched by such a display of thirst for 
information and consideration of absent 
members, but I have come to realize that a 
Senator is apt to plead ignorance of a bill 
when he wishes to delay its passage; so I was 
relieved when, after a time, the bill and the 
amendments to the bill were read by the 
Clerk of the Senate, and Senator Sheppard 
obtained the floor to speak for his bill. His 
speech, beautifully delivered, was clear and 
brief and dignified, and I am sure no.one 
who listened to it could help being impressed 
with it. When he finished, Senator Harrison 
asked him if this bill in any way repealed the 
law preventing the dissemination ot informa- 
tion concerning birth-control, and was told, of 
course, that it did not. Then Senator Thomas 
got to his feet with the following remark: 
“Mr. President, with fifteen Senators 
present, the Secretary, the reading clerk, the 
doorkeepers, the pages, and spaces filled with 
unoccupied and deserted seats, I shall occupy a 
few minutes of your time and the Senators’ time 
in expressing some of the reasons which compel 
me to oppose the adoption of this measure—” 


M Y heart sank. There is no law to prevent 
+Y* a Senator from speaking for—or against 

a bill as long as he chooses—until he drops 
from exhaustion, in fact; and having heard the 
gentleman from Colorado—who is very able 
and can be very delightful—speak before 
when he wished to oppose a measure, I knew 
that he was not easily exhausted, and had 
some idea what his “few minutes” were 
likely to be. As the afternoon wore on, he 
talked, pacing up and down, about Herbert 
Spencer and the government of Great Britain, 
about the happy condition of the United 
States a quarter of a century ago, about the 
great Republican victory last November, and 
various other things. When I was beginning 
to wonder how he could possibly stand on his 
feet another minute, he said quite calmly, 
“And now let us come to this bill!” Then 
he dwelt on the great dangers lurking in 
bureaucracy and extravagance and the viola- 
tion of States Rights. He said that if 23,000 
women were dying annually in childbirth it 
was “probably a normal mortality and would 


- persist.” He felt it safe to assume hat not 


one percent of the women in the country had 
read this bill which so many were said to be 
advocating. And when he had finished with 
the bill, the day was finished, too. and the 
Senate adjourned—which of course had been 
his intention from the beginning! 

I was still following the course of the bill 
on Friday. The first speaker against it 
that day was Senator Warren. He was 
deeply concerned about the awful state of the 
United States Treasury and the danger of 
having “emotional” legislation introduced 
into the Senate. He spoke of the “‘recom- 
mendations that come from women—dear 
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Announcing 


| Uhe Gainaday Jroner 


You can now sit comfortably while iron- 
ing! This new electric servant adds still 
more to the joy of good housekeeping. 

A turn of the handy switch button, a 
press of the convenient foot-control, and 
your Gainaday Electric Ironer is ready for 
business. Like twenty hand-irons working 
in unison it quickly disposes of big ironings. 

Skirts, shirts and flat things too—fully 
go per cent of the ironing—can be handled 
in one-fourth the gy and delicate 





pieces take on a a newness. The 
aes job of ironing, once the biggest 
burden of the week, os been turned into 
a light and easy task. 


Like the nationally known Gainaday 
Washer this new Ironer is completely guar- 
anteed to live up to the enviable Gainaday 
reputation. 

Do you wish to lighten your housekeep- 
ing? Your reply will bring our new inter- 
esting folder entitled, “Like Twenty Irons.” 













PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY COMPANY, Manufacturers, 3010 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


po WASHDAY IRONINGDAY GAINADAY 
Jwo Days’ Work in One 
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This wonderful new ironer 
is Mhenseats wodh which 
means complete elimina- 
tion of all hce and pul- 
leys.* All gears are en- 
closed, } enn —_ 
safety to the operator 
tochildren. Other advan- 
tages of the Gainaday are 
foot- control, automatic 
gas and air mixer, swivel 
- casters which make it 
easily portable, etc. 









Ironer 
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* Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is of unsurpassed quality, flavor and 
purity. A food beverage of great value. 
CHOICE RECIPE BOOK SENT FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO.LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

souls!” he asked—in the name of God— 

whether, if we were expending $80,000 a year 


in investigating Child Welfare, we were not 
mindful of the matter of maternity and the 


care of infants: -I hardly need-give you further . 


details of his speech, which was a long. one; 
this will give you a general idea of the tone. 

He was followed by Senator Frelinghuysen, 
who spoke briefly against the bill, quoting the 
story of the minister who said, “There are 
nineteen reasons why we can not put a new 
roof on the church. The first is that we have 
not the money, and there is therefore no 
reason why I should mention the other 
eighteen.” Senator France asked the per- 
tinent question as to whether, as a banker, 
Senator Frelinghuysen did not recognize the 
difference between an expenditure and an 
investment, to which the iatter replied that he 
was not a banker. 


HE was followed by Senator Pittman, who 
spoke for the bill, following a suggestion 
of Senator Sheppard’s that if we could not 
afford the $2,000,000 for which the maternity 
bill calls, we might possibly rob one of the 
unopposed $400,000,000 appropriation bills 
for the Army and Navy to that extent. His 
s-eech was interrupted by a rather amusing 
tilt with Senator Thomas. I’ll quote from 
the Congressional Record. 

“Mr. Pittman. The distinguished Senator 
from Colorado made a very able speech yes- 
terday; not against this bill, however, but it 
was a very able speech against our system of 
action in this body, and the system prevailing 
in this country in the election of Senators. 

“Mr. Thomas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Nevada will permit me, his conclusion 
may be that of all my auditors, but I spoke not 
against the system of ‘the election of Senators 
but against our methods of procedure, and 
also against the bill. 


“Mr. Pittman. Mr. President, I know the 


Senator from Colorado well, yet I can never 
tell accurately from his speech how he is 
going to vote. 

“Mr. Thomas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
would listen to my speeches, perhaps his 
criticism would be more just and correct. 

“Mr. Pittman. I realize that my criticism 
was only partially correct when I charged that 
the Senator was fighting the system and not 
the bill. Now he intimates that he is fighting 
the bill, and I accept his statement. 

“Mr. Thomas. There is no intimation 
about it; it is an assertion. 

“Mr. Pittman. I distinctly remember when 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado did 
me the kindness on ‘one occasion to vote for 
a bill of mine. He spoke on this floor for two 
hours against the bill, and probably lost me 
five or six very good votes, and then he voted 
for the bill. 

“Mr. Thomas. I ask the Senator if the bill 
was carried. 

“Mr. Pittman. The bill carried in spite of 
the speech of the Senator. 

“Mr. Thomas. That is the usual result of 
my addresses in this body. : 

“Mr. Pittman. Mr. President, I rose for the 
purpose of complimenting the Senator’s 
speech. As I was saying—” 

And then they went on to talk about the 
Republican party, and how they would 
probably vote in the next election, and how 
they both felt about the Civil War! And yet 
men say that women can never stick to one 
point! You will readily see, Mary dear, that 
it inevitably takes a long time to pass bills 
when we have to go all the way back to the 
Civil War and then return, not only to the 
present day, but to the future, in the course of 
thrashing them out. But finally, after a long 
time, Senator Pittman completed his speech 
by saying that the Maternity Bill ought to 
become a law and was going to become a law, 
and Senator France asked for a vote. 
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A Great Recipe from “The Green Gabled Farm’’ 


NE often learns of most unusual recipes in the most out-of- 

the-way places. Recently I lunched at a little green gabled 

farm house in an apple orchard, where I enjoyed a most unusual 

apple dessert in which I recognized Knox Sparkling Gelatine. Of 

course, woman-like, I asked for the recipe, which is Knox Apple 

Charlotte, and give it herewith, together with a recipe for a Rice 
Mold which was sent in from the South. 





APPLE CHARLOTTE 


¥% envelope Knox Sparkling 14 cup cold water 1 cup cooked apple pulp 
Gelatine Whites of three eggs 3% cup boiling water 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 1 cup sugar Lady fingers or stale cake 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve in boiling water. Add 
sugar, and when dissolved, add lemon juice. Strain; cool slightly and add 
apple juice and pulp. When mixture begins to stiffen, beat (using a wire whisk) 
until light; then add whites of eggs, beaten until stiff, and beat thoroughly. 
Turn into mold lined with lady fingers, or stale cake. One pint whipped cream 
may be used in place of whites of eggs. 


One package of Knox Gelatine will serve a family of six with 
four different desserts or salads for four different luncheons 
or dinners, or make in all twenty-four individual servings. 


RICE MOLD WITH PINEAPPLE 


¥% envelope Knox Sparkling V4 cup cold water 1 cup cooked rice 
Gelatine 1 tablespoonful lemon juice 4 cup sugar 
Few grains salt ¥4 cup scalded pineapple juice 1 cup whipped cream 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dissolve by standing cup in hot 
water. Add pineapple juice, sugar and salt to rice. Strain into this the gela- 
tine, and mix thoroughly; cool slightly, and add whipped cream and lemon 
juice. Turn into mold lined with slices of canned pineapple. Chill, and serve 
with or without whipped cream. Other fruits may be used in place of pine- 
apple and two egg whites used in place of the whipped cream, if desired. 


You do not need special molds for Knox Gelatine Desserts 
or Salads. Any bowl or dish, family size or individual— 
a deep gravy bowl or fruit dish, custard cups or sundae 
Slasses—may be used. A brick shaped bread pan, round 
cake tin or pudding dish also make good jelly molds. 


An Unusual Collection of Recipes—Free 


Unusual recipes from all parts of the country are to be found in my recipe 
books “Dainty Desserts” and ‘“‘Food Economy.” They will help you in plan- 
ning unusual meals for your family. Write for them enclosing four cents in 
stamps to cover postage and mention your grocer’s name. 


“Wherever a recipe 
calls for Gelatine 
—think of KNOX” 


Mrs. CHARLES B, KNOX 


*KNOX 
GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N.Y. 
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MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 








Added Beauty For Your Home 


Harmonious wall decorations do much to make a home 
more comfortable and inviting. 

You will never realize the artistic possibilities of your 
rooms until you have them decorated with Sanitas Modern 
Wall Covering. 

Sanitas is made on cloth, machine-painted in decorative 
patterns or in dull-finished tints that can be hung plain or 
frescoed, blended or panelled. Sanitas does not crack, 
peelor fade. A damp cloth wipes off dust and finger marks. 


See the complete Sanitas sample book at your decora- 
tor’s or dealer’s. 


Samples and Booklet sent on Request 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


Dept. 7 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

By the time it had been ascertained whether 
there was a quorum present, Senator King and 
Senator McCumber had both risen to oppose 
the bill. Other amendments were offered, in 
many cases involving the changing of only a 
few words here and there, but all taking time. 
Discussion of the bill became general, so many 
Senators entered into it—Smoot, Hitchcock, 
Dillingham, Walsh of Montana, Ransdell, 
McCumber, and Brandegee. Over and over 
again the subjects of extravagance, of 
bureaucracy, of ‘“‘too much paternal govern- 
ment” arose. There was considerable di er- 
ence of opinion as to the exact meaning of the 
terms ‘‘experts’’ and “infants”; as to 
whether the Children’s Bureau or the Bureau 
of Public Health Service should take up 
maternity work. And so another day was 
used up. It was after five o’clock when 
Senator France remarked that he had hoped 
there might be a vote that evening so that the 
Senate could adjourn until Monday; to which 
Senator King replied with his usual prompt- 
ness that he still had several amendments to 
offer which would consume considerable time. 
Again there was nothing to do but let action 
wait over until another day. 


PERHAPS, Mary dear, you’re beginning to 
feel that the “feast” that I’m trying to 
share with you is as long and dull as a small- 
town “banquet!” But if you can “hang on 
fifteen minutes longer” you'll come to the 
demi-tasse and crackers and cheese, so to speak! 
For after another long, hard day had been 
spent in technical discussion, in making small 
amendments, in striking out a phrase here and 
putting in another one there, the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill for the Protection of Maternity 
and Infancy passed the United States Senate at 
about three o’clock this afternoon! It was shorn, 
to be sure; of much of its power, its appro- 
priations were reduced, its original purposes, 
in some places, thwarted and changed—but it 
was not defeated! It did not even take a roll- 
call to pass it. For in spite of all opposition 
and delay, it was perfectly well-known that 
the bill would go through, and that, in their 
hearts, the great majority of the Senators 
knew that it should go through, and that 
further delay and opposition were both 
wrong—and futile. In one way, I wish I might 
have written you that it went through tri- 
umphantly, with flying colors, carrying every- 
thing before it so that not a hand or a voice 
was raised against it—that, it seems to me, is 
the way it should have gone. But in another 
way, I am glad it went through exactly as it 
did, fighting for its very life, exactly as so 
many of the women and children that it is 
going to help have had to fight for their lives. 
There is something to me deeply symbolic 
about the manner of its victory—something, 
too, that strengthens my deep-rooted con- 
viction that while the right always conquer 
in the end, it is only the hard-fought conquest 
which afterward seems worth-while, and 
great, and holy. 

To me, personally, there is still another 
great significance in the passage of this bill. 
It is the first big piece of legislation of greater 
interest to women than to men that has been 
passed since the Nineteenth Amendment 
went into effect. It never would have passed, 
in my opinion, if women had not had the 
ballot. The thousands of letters which have 
come from women from every State in the 
Union to their Senators here in Washington, 
urging them to support this bill, would have 
carried far less weight if those women had 
not been voters. And practically all the 
lobbying that has been done for it has been 
done by women—done, too, without heckling, 
without hysteria, without loss of dignity. You 
know that I neither sought nor desired the 
right to vote, that I felt formerly that the 
ballot for women would bring only doubtful 
blessings in its train. But if it will bring about 
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Do you know how to choose 
a vacuum cleaner ? 


PARAPHRASING George Eliot, one might say 
that a woman’s choice usually means taking the 
| only thing she can get. 





Such facetiousness may be perfectly true 1n many in- 
stances—in the case of vacuum cleaners, for example— 
if there were only one vacuum cleaner on the market. 


That, of course, is far from the case. In this issue 
of Good Housekeeping there are several different 
vacuum cleaners advertised. 


I’very home needs a vacuum cleaner. It is as necessary 
toa homeasa handle toa frying pan. The question is: what 
vacuum cleaner should be purchased? Which models will 
perform best what may be legitimately expected of them? 


Ordinarily, the problem would be one involving more 
scientific knowledge than the average woman could be ex- 
pected to have. Good Housekeeping has eliminated this. 
First of all, Good Housekeeping Institute has tested 
every vacuum cleaner advertised in this magazine. It has, 
in fact, already tested 146vacuum cleaners. It knows just 
which ones are efficient; which ones are durable. And 
these are the only vacuum cleaners which may beadvertised 
in Good Housekeeping. All the rest are eliminated. 
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Read the advertisements carefully and your choice, if it 
is made from these columns, will be backed up by Good 
Housekeeping’s guarantee. Absolute satisfaction is as- 
sured—or your money will be refunded. 


The guarantee is explained on page 4 of this issue. 
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First in the industry. 
foremost since — 


oremost in making 
the bathroom sate 
for health 


UST as Thomas Maddock 

fixtures assure the utmost 
in sanitation for large instal- 
lations, so does the Madera- 
Silent Closet, shown above, 
provide the highest degree 
of health protection for the 
home. 


This closet has sanitary fea- 
tures that insure a maximum 
in health protection with a 
minimum of cleaning. And, 
because of its structural de- 
sign, it is silent in action— 
the sound of flushing cannot 





Thomas Maddock plumbing 


equipment is also used in the be heard beyond bathroom 
— of = i wo ll 

mpany, Cudahy. is.; the walls. 
pean, Gevating sega . 

Laat ny, ew aven, mn. . 
the Anheuser-Busch Company. Like all Thomas Maddock fix- 

OUuLSs 0.; an in many By ¢ 4 

Pa Fn agains tures, this closet is made entirely 
ing plants in all parts of the of glistening, pure white, almost 


unbreakable vitreous china—a 
material that is always associated 
with the highest ideals intheman- 
ufacture of sanitary equipment. 


If you are interested in equipping 
a new home or in remodeling an 
old bathroom, write for our book- 
let, “Bathroom Individuality.” 





Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company 


The home of Fisk Tires, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., is equipped with Trenton, New Jersey 
Thomas Maddock fixtures 


Remember the importance of the plumber in protecting the family’s health 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

the passage of bills like this—and it has—I am 
willing—I am glad—to confess that I was 
mistaken in the judgment I pronounced. From 
the bottom of my heart I rejoice that we have 
taken our part at last in the government of 
our country, for I know now that we are going 
to play that part intelligently and sincerely 
and prayerfully in the days to come. 

And now it is very late, and I am very tired. 
I know you’re tired, too. Since this is Satur- 
day, you’ve been baking beans and bread and 
pies, and have scrubbed the kitchen floor, and 
taught Teddie his Sunday-school lesson, and 
mended the clean clothes for all the family to 
put on tomorrow. I suppose the snow is two 
feet deep in the valley, and the thermometer 
down to zero, and the moon shining—every- 
thing still and peaceful and white and cold, 
I heard a phrase in a play this fall which has 
stuck in my mind ever since. A man said 
that a certain place was so beautiful that it 
made him think of ‘kissing a loved woman.” 
That’s the way I think always of home. Please 
remember that, Mary dear. And remember 
that in Washington just as much as on the 
farm I.am 
Always affectionately yours, 

FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES, 


More House for Your 
Money 


(Continued from page 26) 


with any peace of mind until you have fur- 
nished it mentally and have visualized its 
functioning, not only in: daylight but at night 
as well. The locating of all the more impor- 
tant pieces of furniture, with the assurance 
that they will fit, is amost easily done by having 
them drawn in at proper scale on the pre- 
liminary floor plans. It is easy enough at that 
stage to have a pair of bedroom windows 
moved far enough apart to provide wall space 
for a dressing-table, and very disconcerting 
afterward to find that this should have been 
foreseen. All of this preliminary visualization 
should be done, by the way, after the locations 
of the radiators, if any, have been established, 
else you may find, upon: moving in, that some 
very important article of furniture has been 
crowded out of its intended resting-place into 
the attic. 

Incidentally, it is only by such planning of 
the furniture locations that an intelligent dis- 
position of the lighting fixtures can be made, 
with their dependent switches. 

More and more thought and intelligent 
study has been given of late years to the plan- 
ning of the kitchen. Long since thrown into 
the discard are our old-time predilections for a 
large room for this center of the household 
labors, with widely separated range, sink, 
dresser, table and closet. Our respect for the 
closely coordinated equipment and apparatus, 
Pullman diner fashion, has steadily increased, 
in spite of what came forth from the latter 
during the late-lamented period under the 
Railroad Administration. This particular 
phase of house planning, however, receives a 
generous share of attention regularly in the 
pages of this magazine, and may well be left 
to those abler hands. 

In the days of cheaper buiiding and before 
our primary lesson in national thrift, it was 
considered almost essential to insulate the 
kitchen from the dining-room by.a pantry, 
with the purpose of keeping out objectionable 
noises and the odors of cooking. Tight-fitting, 
double-hinged doors and the ventilated range 
hood have lessened the need for such insula- 
tion today, and where personal tastes permit, 
with ample provision for china storage in the 
kitchen itself the omission of pantry space 
may well be considered in the interests of 
economy, not only of building space, but of 
‘shortening the haul’? between kitchen and 
dining-room. 
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PRODUCT 


It Can’t Leak Because 


it’s Made in One Piece 


—that’s why we guarantee 
satisfaction or your money back 


HY do we say this hot water bag can’t 
leak? Because it is molded into one 
piece, without seams—binding—patches 

—-splices. Even the socket into which the stopper 
screws, is molded into the rubber of the bag. 


Only live Para rubber, scientifically treated, is 
deemed worthy of the Kantleek line—rubber 
that is soft and pliable, that will not harden and 
crack—that fee/s the quality we put into it. 


But we go further. We guarantee every Kant- 
leek against leakage for two years. And any 
Rexall Store in this country will replace any bag 
that leaks within that time, regardless of where 
bag was purchased. Never‘before have you been 
offered such universal protection. Never before 
has your satisfaction been so safeguarded. 


Keep a Kantleek in your home—you may need 
it any moment. Go to the nearest Rexall Store 
and see them—carry one home with you. 


The Kantleek Rubber Goods line include Syringes, 
Ice Caps, Face Bottles, Bulb Syringes, Breast 
Pumps, etc. Prices 40c to $4.75. Prices slightly 
higher in Canada. 


Ask for Kantleek Rubber Goods only at a Rexall Store. 
They are obtainable nowhere else. 


The Rexall Stores 


are an organization of 10,000 progressive retail drug 
stores throughout the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain, united for a worldwide service. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


Boston Toronto Liverpool Paris 


In using advertisements see page 4 








The 
stylish shoe 


that is built to 


preserve 
the arch! 


SMART, stylish shoe, built with a 
A special arch construction to afford 

the kind of walking base Nature 
requires for the foot—such is the ARCH 
PRESERVER SHOE. 


Your feet look as you wish them to 
look. There are models for all occasions. 
And in addition you have such foot health 
and vigor that you really forget you have 
arches in your feet. (Your feet feel as 
they did when you were a little girl.) 
More than mere foot comfort—it’s a real 
foot exhilaration! 


The ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
is for well feet—to keep them well and 
comfortable throughout life. It affords 
the same walking base you would have if 
you went barefoot. Yet you are permitted 
to wear heels of various heights, according 
to the model of shoe you wish to wear. 
However, if you already have foot troub- 
les, you will find delightful relief by wear- 
ing the ARCH PRESERVER SHOE. 


Please write us for name oi your 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOE dealer if 
you do not know him. Ask for Booklet 
No. 23—‘‘Why Suffer with Well Feet?” 


Women’s and Misses’ ARCH PRESERV- 
ER SHOES and Low Cuts in a wide variety 
of styles for all occasions, are made only by 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
Dept. 13 PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for More than Forty Years?! 













TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Unless this trade-mark appears it is 
not a genuine ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE. The exclusive arch construc- 
tion offers firm support for the foot 
during the entire life of the shoe and 
gives the shoe longer life. 


In black kid, 
combination 
last. 





In Black or 
Brown Kid 






Suede Strap 
Pump 


In tan kid, tan 
calf or black kid. 


“THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
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More House for Your 
Money 


Likewise, when personal tastes permit, it is 
often possible to make one chimney and one 
stairway serve all purposes. The latter 
economy requires particular ingenuity in 
securing the desired measure of family privacy. 
Less difficult of accomplishment is the com- 
bining of the inside and exterior stairways to 
the cellar. 

And now, at the risk of being charged with 
rank heresy, I will state that one of our greatest 
sins in wasting space is in our closets. Making 
myself heard with difficulty above the house- 
wives’ cries that they can not have too much 


| closet space, I charge them with an almost uni- 


| versal waste of what they possess. 


It is true 
that we pack our closets full to overflowing at 
the clothes-hanging level, but we fail to make 
good use of the space both above and below it. 
The ideal closet, economically, is just deep 
enough to shelter the width of a well-filled 
clothes pole provided with hangers. Above it 
will be two or three shelves rather than the 
customary one. Pelow the hung clothes will 
be a series of shelves or compartments for 
shoes, all raised say four inches above the 
floor of the room into which the closet opens. 
Thus the closet will be shallow and wide, rather 
than deep. and it will have two or even four 
narrow doors rather than the conventional 
wide one. 

Passing on from our consideration of the 
S‘ze side of our balanced triangle, let us con- 
sider the other two matters of Quality and 
Cost together, since they are almost inex- 
tricably bound up one with the other. 


Good and Bad Economy 


Cheap flooring of soft wood is poor economy. 
Hardwood floors, except where they are to 
be entirely covered with linoleum or other 
sanitary surfacing, are worth what they cost. 

With the standing woodwork there is 
greater opportunity of saving in the use of 
simple moldings that are stained ina single 
operation rather than given the several neces- 
sary coats of paint. Likewise, outside, there 
are many chances to save money through the 
use of simple rather than elaborately molded 
cornices, balustrades, and other exterior wood 
trim. 

On the other hand, it is poor economy to at- 
tempt to save on cheap tin, thin galvanized 
iron in rain leaders and gutters, cheap hard- 
ware—especially the locks of outside doors 
that will have much use, cheap paint, founda- 
tion masonry that is skimped in waterproofing 
or drainage at the footings, cheap plumbing— 
though economies in the fixtures themselves 
will save much. 

The painstaking architect will so design the 
spans of floor timbers and the height of wall 
studding as to take advantage of the market 
lengths of these materials without unnecessary 
waste in cutting. He will utilize stock sizes 
of door and window frames and sash where 
such are available in satisfactory design. 
Naturally, no one would overlook the economy 
and propriety of using wall and roof materials 
that happen to be plentiful in the particular 
locality in which ‘he is building. And in com- 
puting your coats of these basic materials, take 
into account not only the first cost, but the 
painting, repairs, and renewals that must 
follow in the years to come. ‘ 

Finally, if you have in yourself or in some 
other member of the family the elements of 
home craftsmanship, leave to future days the 
completion of whatever you can do yourself 
better than you can pay to have it done for 
you. Without special training in any of these 
things, I have found it possible to qualify as 
an acceptable home carpenter, mason, elec- 
trician, painter, cabinetmaker, and even plas- 
terer, though I must admit that an adven- 
turous attempt to replaster a ceiling brought 
a conviction that there are limits to what 
one can get away with even with his own 


| property. 
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Mr. Comb—Miss Brush~The Hair Pin Twine and a “%m™ 


orraine 


‘ 
TRADE MARK 


HAIR NET 


Will keep your hair 
looking spic and span 


10° 


CAP SHAPE or FRINGE SHAPE 


ALL COLORS including 
GREY AND WHITE 
GUARANTEE 


Invisible Sanitary : : d oy is found in eve 
Full Size Durable = : Lorraine i. 


Hand Made of Selected Human Hair eo Hair Net Envelope 


F ully Guaranteed we : é If this Lorraine Hair Net is not satis- 

é . : a actory, return it with this slip in the 

Neat women wear hair nets—wise. Pa: original envelope to any of our stores 
< ; : . = andit will be exchanged without charge. 
economical ones ‘wear the Lorraine i F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


1 


i 


HAIR NET 


In using advertisements see pag2 4 





iis styles are of the moment, quality and refinement are 


of the character—inborn-—in underthings as well as individuals. 


M. MARTIN & CO., 108 Madison Avenue, New York 
Write for our style booklet-—"Milady’s Underthings” 


: — ' *%.” Martin made since 1878 
Mi th. i toe Cha vs! 
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For the Home Dressmaker 
(Continued from page 39) 


wrong side of the silk and press with a warm 
(not a hot) iron. If necessary, with a damp 
cloth slightly dampen, the muslin over the 
edges of the silk. It is better to dampen the 
muslin rather than the silk, and only a little. 

The sash is made in exactly the same man- 
ner as the panels, one side of the contrasting 
material being turned over to form a trimming. 
To make this sash correctly, form of one end a 
loop to the knee, and pass the sash around 
the waist. The opposite end is then looped 
over and falls down to the back of the loop. 
The top of the sash covers the joining of the 
waist and the skirt, while the width of it is laid 
in soft folds around the hips, taking up a space 
of four to five inches as is found becoming. 

The dress itself is tacked to the lining at the 
back and on the side, where it does not open. 
On the opposite side it must be finished inde- 

_ pendently by a neat binding on both inside 
and outside, so that the raw edges of the seams 
are completely covered. It is then snapped 
into place at front and at the underarm where 
the panel is snapped over it. 

Cut a bias fold of the contrasting material. 
Place the right side of this against the right side 
of the dress and stitch the two edges together 
as in Figure 2 of page 39. Then turn the bias 
fold over, allowing it to extend beyond the dress 
halfaninch. Turn again to the underside, turn 
in the raw edge so it covers the seam, and blind- 
stitch carefully as in Figure 3. This must be 
pressed with extreme care, laying the front of 
the dress flat on the ironing board. Put a nar- 
row strip of muslin over it and press with a 
warm iron, watching the edge, as you press, 
to see that you do not crease it and that you 
are keeping the edges straight. The top of the 
vest is finished in the same way. 


How to Make a Well-Fitting Lining 


A difficult part of dressmaking which many 
people do not appreciate is making the lining. 
This is most important. Choose a durable 
quality of material. If China silk is used, get 
a good quality; if lawn, get it firm enough to 
hold its place. Be careful to lay your pattern 
on the straight of the goods. Do not try to 
save material by laying any part of it crosswise. 
The lining pattern, like the dress, is cut in but 
two pieces, a back and a front. Lay the back 
on the fold and cut the front on a fold or on sel- 
vage edges. Sew the shoulder seams together, 
then the underarm seams together. Now try on 
wrong side out, and pin the front together with- 
out allowing for the lap, and pin in a dart from 
the bust to the waist-line. This will take up the 
surplus fulness in the front at the waist-line 
and should leave the shoulders fitting smooth- 
ly. Have ready an inside belt about an inch 
wide, fastened by a hook and eye. Put this on 
under the lining, hooking it at the center front. 
Pin the center back to the center back of the 
belt. Then pin the underarm seam to the 
belt, being careful to keep the underarm seam 
straight. It must come from the middle of the 
underarm in a straight line to the waist. Do 
not let this seam “shoot” either front or back. 
Keep it straight. If there is fulness in either 
the front or back, lay in small folds in the back 
and take it up in a dart in the front. If your 
shoulders need adjustment, adjust them now. 
If the underarm is too broad or too tight, cut it 
by snipping the edges and gradually cutting it 
away to the desired width. If the underarm is 
too big, it is made smaller by taking the 
shoulder seams and the underarm seams a little 
deeper. When the shoulder, underarm, and 
armhole are fitted, turn back on each side of 
the center front for the seam and mark for 
hooks and eyes to be placed on the two edges so 
the lining, when hooked, closes without a lap. 

Now baste the seams; try on to be sure 
the lining fits. If any adjustment is needed, 
Tip the bastings and readjust. If not, sew 
the seams up on the machine. Pink the edges of 
the seams as a finish or overhand them. Now 
fmish the hems on the two fronts and sew on 
the hooks and eyes. 














How 


Pretty Teeth 


are ruined during sleep 


When you retire with a film on 
your teeth, it may all night long do 
damage. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush 
does not remove it all. 

That film causes most tooth 
troubles. So millions find that well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


How film destroys 


Film absorbs stains and makes the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 


holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Few escape its damage. So dental 
science has for years been seeking a 
film combatant. 


New methods found 


Now ways have been found to 
fight film and film effects. Able 
authorities have proved them. The 
ways are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. And millions 
of people every day enjoy its benefits. 


Watch it for ten days 


This offers you a 10-Day Tube. 
Get it and watch its effects. 

Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two efficient ways. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

It also keeps teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily adhere. 


*Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





In using advertisements see page 4 


These five effects, attained twice 
daily, have brought to millions a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

Judge by what you see and feel. 
Our book will tell the reasons. This 
is too important to neglect. Cut out 
the coupon now. 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 407, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 















The unsurpassed quality and 
convenience of West Bend 
aluminum kitchen utensils win 
enthusiastic praise from appre- 
ciative housewives everywhere. 


The West Bend percolator embodies 
many of the unique and exclusive features 
of the West Bend line, such as superla- 
tive beauty of design, extra strength of 
spout and handle; every piece stauiped 
out of a solid piece of aluminum 99% pure. 
No seams, joints, crevices or inside corners. 
Cleaning made easy. A hot well in the base 
starts percolation instantly. A spreader upon 
which the water falls and is evenly distributed 
over the coffee grounds insures perfect perco- 
lation of all the coffee. Automatic valve in 
spout makes percolation continuous and even. 
These qualities are features of every West 
Bend percolator. 
Our original “‘Sun-Ray” inside fin- 
ish gives West Bend ware the lasting 
brilliancy of sterling silver. Very 
beautiful and easier to keep clean 
than duller finishes. 


Ask your dealer for West Bend alumi- 
num ware. If he cannot supply you, 
write us giving his name, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 






Send for “Kitchen Kraft,’ a book- 
let telling how to use and care for 
aluminum, and illustrating many of 
the 200 aluminum uten- 

sils which make up the 

West Bend line. 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 
Dept. G, 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
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The Flaming Forest 


(Continued from page 55) 





it from the shore. The rowers in Marie- 
Anne’s York boat burst into a wild and exul- 
tant snatch of song and made their oars fairly 
crack. There came a solitary yell from André, 
the Broken Man, who was close to the head of 
the raft now. And from the raft itself came a 
slowly swelling volume of sound, the urge and 
voice and exultation of red-blooded men a-thrill 
with the glory of this day and the wild freedom 
of their world. The truth came to David. St. 
Pierre Boulain was the beloved Big Brother 
of his people. 

He waited, his muscles tensed, his jaws set 
tight. Good medicine, he called it again, a 
righteous sort of punishment set upon him for 
the moral cowardice he had betrayed in falling 
down in worship at the feet of another man’s 
wife. The York boat was very close to the 
head of the raft now. He saw Marie-Anne . 
herself fling a rope to St. Pierre. Then the 
boat swung alongside. In another moment 
St. Pierre had leaned over, and Marie-Anne 
was with him on the raft. For a space every- 
thing else in the world was obliterated for 
David. He saw St. Pierre’s arms gather the 
slim form into their embrace. He saw Marie- 
Anne’s hands go up fondly to the bearded face. 
And then— 

Carrigan cut the picture there. He turned 
his shoulder to the raft and snapped the binoc- 
ulars in the case at his belt. Some one was 
coming in his direction from the bateau. It 
was the riverman who had brought to Marie- 
Anne the news of St. Pierre’s arrival. David 
went down to meet him. From the foot of the 
ridge he again turned his eyes in the direction 
of the raft. St. Pierre and Marie-Anne were 
just about to enter the little cabin built in the 
center of the drifting mass of timber. 


XV 


T was easy for Carrigan to guess why the 
riverman had turned back for him. Men 

were busy about the bateau, and Concombre 
Bateese stood in the stern, a long pole in his 
hands, giving commands to the others. The 
bateau was beginning to swing out into the 
stream when he leaped aboard. A wide grin 
spread over the half-breed’s face. He eyed 
David keenly and laughed in his deep chest, 
an unmistakable suggestiveness in the note of it. 

“You look seek, m’sieu,” he said in an un- 
dertone, for David’s ears alone. ‘You look 
ver’ unhappy, an’ pale lak leetle boy! W’at 
happen w’en you look t’rough ze glass up 
there, eh? Or ees it zat you grow frighten 
because ver’ soon you stan’ up an’ fight Con- 
combre Bateese? Eh, cog de bruyére? Fet 
is zat?” 

A quick thought came to David. “Is it true 
that St. Pierre can not whip you, Bateese?”’ 

Bateese threw out his chest with a mighty 
intake of breath. Then he exploded: “No 
man on all T’ree River can w’ip Concombre 
Bateese!”’ 

“And St. Pierre is a powerful man,” mused 
David, letting his eyes travel slowly from the 
half-breed’s moccasined feet to the top of his 
head. ‘I measured him well through the 
glasses, Bateese. It will bea great fight. But 
I shall whip you!” 

He did not wait for the half-breed to reply, 
but went into the cabin and closed thé door 
behind him. He did not like the taunting note 
of suggestiveness in the other’s words. Was it 
possible that Bateese suspected the true state 
of his mind, that he was in love with the wife 
of St. Pierre, and that his heart was sick be- 
cause of what he had seen aboard the raft? 
He flushed hotly. It made him uncomfortable 
to feel that even the half-breed might have 
guessed his humiliation. 

David looked through the window toward 
the raft. The bateau was drifting downstream, 
possibly a hundred feet from the shore, but it 
was quite evident that Concombre Bateese 
was making no effort to bring it close to the 
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Are Your Floors 
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They will be if you follow this inexpensive method 


Beautiful floors, floors that 
have a soft lustre, floors that 
reflect that mellow glow which 
everybody loves, floors that 
grow more beautiful with age 
and last for years—you, too, 
can have such floors if you 
follow the right method. 


All you need is a soft rag and 
a can of Old English Wax. No 
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afterwards a little rubbing will 
bring it to a velvety polish. Or 
youcan use the Waxer-Polisher 
shown in the picture. It’s the 
new way, the easy way, to ap- 
ply the wax and polish the floor. 
As easy as running a carpet- 
sweeper! De sure to read the 
free offer above. 


Old English Wax applied 
witha rag orthe Waxer-Polisher 
imparts a rich lustre that simple 
dusting will keep clean and 
bright. Nowand then you can 
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You don’t have to wax the en- 
tire floor. Heel-marks, grease, 
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hard, wear-resisting finish. 


No matter what kind of floors 
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wood, varnished, shellaced, or 
stained—Old English Wax 
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brilliancyto new floors, gives old 
floors, richness and elegance, 
and produces amellowtone that 
adds beauty and charm to the 
entire room. Costs about one- 
third less than most finishes. 


Get a can of Old English 
Wax at your paint, hardware, 
drug, or housefurnishing store 
and see for yourself how beau- 
tiful it makes your floors, wood- 
work, and furniture. 


Read the Coupon Offer 


-- Fill out the coupon and get a 


free copy of our book, ““Beauti- 

Sul Floors, Woodwork, and Fur- 
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How to Clean Your Floors 
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the pantry shelf stocked with National 
Biscuit Company products . . . There's 
something for any meal or for any sudden 
food occasion The efficient pantry 
is never without these ready foods 
which appeal to all appetites and abound 
in nourishment A constant sup- 
ply in your pantry will solve many a 
food problem—and will also save your time. 
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The Flaming Forest 


floating mass of timber, which had made no 
change in its course down the river. David's 
mind painted swiftly what was happening in 
the cabin into which Marie-Anne and St. 
Pierre had disappeared. At this moment 
Marie-Anne was telling of him, of the adven- 
ture in the hot patch of sand. He fancied the 
suppressed excitement in her voice as she un- 
burdened herself. He saw St. Pierre’s face 
darken, his muscles tighten—and crouching 
in silence, he seemed to see the misshapen 
hulk of André, the Broken Man, listening to 
what was passing between the other two. And 
he heard again the mad monotone of André’s 
voice, crying plaintively, “Has any one seen 
Black Roger Audemard?” 

His blood ran a little faster, and his o!d 
craft was a dominantly living thing within 
him once more. Love had dulled both his 
ingenuity and his desire. For a space a thing 
had risen before him that was mightier than 
the majesty of the Law, and he had fried to 
miss the bull’s-eye—because of his love for 
the wife of St. Pierre Boulain. Now he shot 
| squarely for it, and the bell rang in his brain. 
| Two times two again made four. Facts as- 
sembled themselves like arguments in flesh 
and blood. Those facts would have convinced 
Superintendent McVane, and they now con- 
vinced David. He had set out to get Black 
Roger Audemard, alive or dead. And Black 
Roger, wholesale murderer, a monster who 
had painted the blackest page of crime known 
in the history of Canadian law, was closely and 
vitally associated with Marie-Anne and St. 
Pierre Boulain! 

The thing was a shock, but Carrigan no 
longer tried to evade the point. His business 
was no longer with a man supposed to be a 
thousand or fifteen hundred miles farther 
porth. It was with Marie-Anne, St. Pierre, 
and André, the Broken Man. And also with 
Concombre Bateese. 

He smiled a little grimly as he thought of 
his approaching battle with the half-breed. 
St. Pierre would be astounded at the proposi- 
tion he had in store for him. But he was sure 
that St. Pierre would accept. And then, if 
he won the fight with Bateese— 





| THE smile faded from his lips. His face 
grew older as he looked slowly about the 
bateau cabin with its sweet and lingering whis- 
pers of a woman’s presence. It was a part of 
her. It breathed of her fragrance and her 
beauty; it seemed to be waiting for her, crying 
softly for her return. Yet once had there been 
another woman even lovelier than the wife of 
St. Pierre. He had not hesitated then. With- 
out great effort he had triumphed over the 
loveliness of Carmin Fanchet and had sent her 
brother to the hangman. And now, as he 
recalled those days, the truth came to him that 
even in the darkest hour Carmin Fanchet had 
made not the slightest effort to buy him off 
with her beauty. She had not tried to lure 
him. She had fought proudly and defiantly. 
And had Marie-Anne done that? His fingers 
clenched slowly, and « thickening came in his 
throat. Would she tell St. Pierre of the many 
hours they had spent together? Would she 
confess to him the secret of that precious 
moment when she had lain close against his 
breast, her arms about him, her face pressed 
to his? Would she speak to him of secret 
hours, of warm flushes that had come to her 
face, of glowing fires that at times had burned 
in her eyes when he had been very near to her? 
Would she reveal everything to St. Pierre—her 
husband? He was powerless to combat the 
voice that told him no. Carmin Fanchet had 
fought him openly as an enemy and had not 
employed her beauty as a weapon. Marie- 
Anne had put in his way a great temptation. 
What he was thinking seemed to him like a 
sacrilege, yet he knew there could be no dis- 
criminating distinctions between weapons, 
| now that he was determined to play the game 
to the end, for the Law. 
When Carrigan went out on deck, the half- 
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Wom EN whocook know the importance, 
to good cooking results, of uniform heat. 
The element of uniform heat provided by the 
Hotpoint-Hughes Electric Range makes pos- 
sible, dependably and time after time, light, 
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greasy odors, 


But after all, nothing we could say concern- 
ing the numerous advantages of the Hot- 
point-Hughes Electric Range could be quite 
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so effective as the fact that more women are 
using this range than any other make of 
electric range on the market. 


The word “Hotpoint” stands for perfection 
in modern electric appliances; the word 
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The Hotpoint-Hughes Electric Range com- 
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“What Every Kitchen Needs,” prepared by 
leading cooking experts. Send for your 
copy today. 
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Rosy Cheeks and 
Raisins 
Go Together—Note the - Reasons 


According to Authorities 


HERE are other reasons than 
luscious flavors for the serving 
of delicious raisin foods. 


One is the raisin’s natural iron 
content. ‘ 

Raisins, in truth, may be called “a 
beauty food,” for it. is iron in the 
blood that brings the tint of roses 
to women’s and children’s pretty 
cheeks, and is necessary to ruddy 
health in men. 

One needs but little iron. daily in 
his food, but that need is vital. Rai- 


sins are one of the richest of foods 
in assimilable iron. 

Use raisins in plain foods like 
boiled rice, oatmeal, simple puddings, 
cakes, cookies, custards, ready-cooked 
cereals, et cetera. 


Learn how much better everybody 
likes these foods with raisins. The 
luscious fruit-meats are like natural 
confections. They tempt the appe- 
tite. Increase nutrition, too, for rai- 
sins furnish 1560 calories of energiz- 
ing nutriment per pound. 


Delicious Raisin Roly Poly—Try It 


1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins 
I cup flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon butter 


1 teaspoon baking powder 
2 teaspoons shortening 
¥% cup milk - 

2 tablespoons sugar 


Sift flour, baking powder, and salt into bowl, add shortening and rub in very 
lightly with tips of fingers, add milk enough to make dough to roll out 14 inch thick. 
Cover with raisins, which have been stewed, thickened and sweetened with one 
tablespoon sugar, roll the same as jelly roll; place in bake pan which has been 
brushed with a little butter; sprinkle top with one tablespoon sugar and dot with 


the balance of butter. 
with lemon sauce or milk. 


Bake in moderate oven 35 to 40 minutes. 


Serve warm 
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skinned, juicy, tender fragile California table 
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Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). 
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The Flaming Forest 


breed was sweating from his exertion at the 
stern sweep. He looked at the agent de police 
who was going to fight him, perhaps tomorrow 
or the next day. There was a change in Car- 
rigan. He was not the same man who had 
gone into the cabin an hour before, and the 
fact impressed itself upon Bateese. There was 
something in his appearance that held back 
the loose talk at the end of Concombre’s 
tongue. And so it was Carrigan himself who 
spoke first. 

“When will this man St. Pierre come to see 
me?” he demanded. “If he doesn’t come soon, 
I shall go to him.” 

For an instant Concombre’s face darkened. 
Then, as he bent over the sweep with his 
great back to David, he chuckled audibly, 
and said: 

‘‘Would you go, m’sieu? Ah—it is le malade 
d’amour over there in the cabin. Surely you 
would not break in upon their love-making?” 

Bateese did not look over his shoulder, and 
so he did not see the hot flush that gathered in 
David’s face. But David was sure he knew 
it was there and that Concombre had guessed 
the truth of matters. There was a sly note 
in his voice, as if he could not quite keep to 
himself his exultation that beauty and bright 
eyes had played a clever trick on this man who, 
if his own judgment had been followed, 
would now be resting peacefully at the bottom 
of the river. It was the final stab to Carrigan. 
His muscles tensed. For the first time he felt 
the desire to shoot a naked fist into the grin- 
ning mouth of Concombre Bateese. He laid 
a hand on the half-breed’s shoulder, and 
Bateese turned about slowly. He saw what 
was in the other’s eyes. 

“Until this moment I have not known what 
a great pleasure it will be to fight you, Ba- 
teese,’’ said David quietly. ‘Make it tomor- 
row—in the morning, if you wish. Take word 
to St. Pierre that I will make him a great waver 
that I win, a gamble so large that I think he 
will be afraid to cover it. For I don’t think 
much of this St. Pierre of yours, Bateece. 
I believe him to be a big-winded bluff, like 
yourself. And also a coward. Mark my 
word, he will be so much afraid that he will 
not accept my wager!” 

Bateese did not answer. He was looking 
over David’s shoulder. He seemed not to 
have heard what the other had said, yet there 
had come a sudden gleam of exultation in his 
eyes, and he replied, still gazing toward the 
raft. 

“‘Diantre, m’sieu cog de bruyére may keep ze 
beeg word in hees mout’! See!—St. Pierre, he 
ees comin’ to answer for himself. Mon Dieu, 
I hope he does not wring ze leetle rooster’s 
neck, for zat would spoil wan great, gran’ 
fight tomorrow!” 

David turned toward the big raft. At the 
distance which separated them he could make 
out the giant figure of St. Pierre Boulain 
getting into a canoe. The humped-up form 
already in that canoe he knew was André, 
the Broken Man. He could not see Marie- 
Anne. 

Very lightly Bateese touched his arm. 
““M’sieu will go into ze cabin,’’ he suggested 
softly. “If somet’ing happens, it ees bes’ too 
many eyes do not see it. You understan’, 
m’sieu agent de police?” 

Carrigan nodded. ‘I understand,’ he said. 


XVI 


N the cabin David waited. He did not look 

through the window to watch St. Pierre’s 
approach. He sat down and picked up a 
magazine from the table upon which Marie- 
Anne’s work-basket lay. He was cool as ice 
now. His blood flowed evenly and his pulse 
beat unhurriedly. Never had he felt himself 
more his own master, more like grappling with . 
a situation. St. Pierre was coming to fight. 
He had no doubt of that. Perhaps not 
physically, at first. But, cne way or another, 
something dynamic was bound to happen in 
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Lady Duff Gordon, the world- 
famed Lucile, recently wrote, 
“Essential to woman's allure 
and charm is the veil that half 
hides her from the world, stimu- 
lating the imagination to fancy 
for itself the harmonies that it 
may hide.” 


THE 


The art authority, Millet, has said that 
“Technique should hide itself modestly 
behind the thing to be expressed.” The 
chief danger now-a-days lies not so much 
in our failing to appropriate art’s little 
aids but in being too lavish with them. 
After all, we live in a very subtle and 
sophisticated world, and the corset that 
through one fault or another obtrudes 
itself upon the observer, defeats its pur- 
pose and quite spoils the illusion of de- 
sirableness. 


The mystery of the modern corset lies 
in its skillful adaptation to the natural 
lines. of the figure. Its self-effacing 
artistry enhances a woman’s points of 
beauty, hides her disharmonies and 
creates the impression of a gracefully 
poised body, faultlessly proportioned by 
nature. So Gossard technique hides 
itself discreetly behind the beauty it 
expresses. 


Individual solution of the problem of 
corsetry is the only method that promises 
success. Study yourself and be mindful 
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are to be found at those stores distinguished by a 
corset department that offers a real service. When 
you buy a Gossard, you buy a SERVICE: a style 
service, a comfort service and a wearing service that 
must be unquestionably satisfactory to you. 


Gossard Corsets are fairly priced, within the reach 
of every woman; and their superior quality which 
for years has been consistently maintained above 
imitation, assures the economical buyer a thrifty 
and lasting pride in ownership. 








that violent contrast between waist and 
hips and bust, not only makes becoming 
dress impossible, but violates that charm 
of mystery that proper corsetry en- 
hances. 


And this alluring mystery of beauty is 
for every woman, for Gossard artistry 
has made a study of every figure need 
from the little lady of slightest figure to 
the matron of full proportions. And you 
will be delighted with the self-effacing 
Gossards that seem to have been created 
for you alone. 


Because of the naturalness of its health- 
ful support, your Gossard is relieved of 
all undue strain and so will wear far 
beyond the life of the average corset. 
Its original grace and shapeliness will 
remain unchanged to the last day you 
put it on. In the economy of this 
superior wearing service alone, these 
original front lacing corsets are worth 
their cost. 


The H.W. Gossard Co. 


Chicago NewYork London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 
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the bateau cabin within the next half-hour. 
Now that the impending drama was close at 
hand, Carrigan’s scheme of luring St. Pierre 
into the making of a stupendous wager 
seemed to him rather ridiculous. With cal- 
culating coldness he was forced to concede 
that St. Pierre would be somewhat of a fool to 
accept the wager he had in mind, when he was 
so completely in St. Pierre’s power. For Marie- 
Anne and the chief of the Boulains, the bottom 
of the river would undoubtedly be. the best 
and easiest solution, and the half-breed’s 
suggestion might be acted upon after all. 

As his mind charged itself for the approach- 
ing struggle, David found himself. staring 
at a double page in the magazine, given up 
entirely to impossibly slim young creatures 
exhibiting certain bits of illusive and mys- 
terious feminine apparel. Marie-Anne had 
expressed her approbation in the form of pen- 
cil notes under several of them. Under a 
cobwebby affair that wreathed one of the slim 
figures he read, “St. Pierre will love. this!”’ 
There were two exclamation points after that 
particular notation! : 

David replaced the. magazine on the table 
and looked toward the door. No, St. Pierre 
would not hesitate to put him at the bottom of 
the river, for her. Not if he, Dave Carrigan, 
made the solution of the matter a necessity. 
There were times, he told himself, when it 
was confoundedly embarrassing to force the 
letter of the law. And this was one of them. 
He was not afraid of the river bottom. He 
was thinking again of Marie-Anne. 


THE scraping of a canoe against the side of 
the bateau recalled him suddenly to the mo- 
ment at hand. He heard low voices, and one 
of them, he knew, was St. Pierre’s. For an 
interval the voices continued, frequently so 
low that he could not distinguish them at all. 
For ten minutes he waited impatiently. Then 
the door swung open, and St. Pierre came in. 
Slowly and coolly David rose to meet him, 
and at the same moment the chief of the 
Boulains closed the door behind him. There 
was no greeting in Carrigan’s manner. He 
was the Law, waiting, unexcited, sure of him- 
self, impassive as a thing of steel. He was 
ready to fight. He expected to fight. It only 
remained for St. Pierre to show what sort of 
fight it was to be. And he was amazed at St. 
Pierre, without betraying that amazement. 
In the vivid light that shct through the 
western windows the chief of the Boulains 
stood looking at David. He wore a gray flannel 
shirt open at the throat, and it was a splendid 
throat David saw, and a splendid head above 
it, with its reddish beard and hair. But what 
he saw chiefly were St. Pierre’s eyes. They 
were the sort of eyes he disliked to find in an 
enemy—a grayish, steely blue that reflected 
sunlight like polished flint. But there was no 
flash of battle-glow in them now. St. Pierre 
was neither excited nor in a bad humor. Nor 
did Carrigan’s attitude appear to disturb him 
in the least. He was smiling; his eyes glowed 
with almost boyish curiosity as he stared 
appraisingly at David—and then, slowly, a 
low chuckle of laughter rose in his deep chest, 
and he advanced with an outstretched hand. 
“Tam St. Pierre Boulain,” he said. “I have 
heard a great deal about you, Sergeant Car- 
rigan. You have had an unfortunate time!” 
Had the man advanced menacingly, David 
would have felt more comfortable. It was dis- 
turbing to have this giant come to him with 
an extended hand of apparent friendship when 
he had anticipated an entirely different sort of 
meeting. And St. Pierre was laughing at him! 
There was no doubt of that. And he had the 
colossal nerve to tell him that he had. been 
unfortunate, as though being shot up by some- 
body’s wife was a fairly decent joke! 
Carrigan’s attitude did not change. He did 
not reach out a hand to meet the other. 
There was no responsive glimmer of humor in 
his eyes or on his lips. And seeing these 
things, St. Pierre turned his extended hand to 
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The Flaming Forest 


the open box of cigars, so that he stood for a 
moment with his back toward him. 

“Tt’s funny,” he said, as if speaking to him- 
self, and with only a drawling note of the 
French patois in his voice. “I come home, 
find my Jeanne in a terrible mix-up, a stranger 
in her room—and the stranger refuses to let 
me laugh or shake hands with him. Tonnerre, 
I say it is funny! And my Jeanne saved his 
life, and made him muffins, and gave him my 
own bed, and walked with him in the forest! 
Ah, the ungrateful cochon!” 

He turned, laughing openly, so that his 
deep veice filled the cabin. ‘Vous avez de la 
corde de pendu, m’sieu—yes, you are a lucky 
dog! For only one other man in the world 
would my Jeanne have done that. You are 
lucky because you were not ended behind the 
rock; you are lucky because you are not at the 
bottom of the river; you are lucky—” 

He shrugged his big shoulders hopelessly, 
“And now, after all our kindness and your 
good luck, you wait for me like an enemy, 
m’sieu. Diable, I can not understand!” 

For the life of him Carrigan could not, in 
these few-‘moment, measure up his man. He 
| had said nothing. He had let St. Pierre talk. 

And now St. Pierre stood there, one of the 
finest men he had ever looked upon, as if 
honestly overcome by a great wonder. And 
yet behind that apparent incredulity in his 
voice and manner David sensed the deep under- 
flow of another thing. St. Pierre was all that 
Marie-Anne had claimed for him, and more. 
She had given him assurance of her unlimited 
confidence that her husband could adjust any 
situation in the world, and Carrigan conceded 
that St. Pierre measured up splendidly to that 
particular type of man. The smile had not 
left his face; the good humor was still in his 
eyes. 





AVID smiled back at him coldly. He 

recognized the cleverness of the other’s 
play. St. Pierre was a man who would smile 
like that even as he fought, and Carrigan loved 
asmiling fighter, even when he: had to slip 
steel bracelets over his wrists. 

“T am Sergeant Carrigan, of ‘N’ Division, 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police,” he said, 
repeating the formula of the law. ‘‘Sit down, 
St. Pierre, and I will tell you a few things that 
have happened. And then—” 

“Non, non, it is not necessary, m’sieu. 
I have already listened for an hour, and I do 
not like to hear a story twice. You are of the 
Police. [love the Police. They are brave men, 
and brave men are my brothers. You are out 
after Roger Audemard, the rascal! Is it not 
so? And you were shot at behind the rock 
back there. You were almost killed. Ma foi, 
and it was my Jeanne who did the shooting! 
Yes, she thought you were another man.” 
The chuckling, drum-like note of laughter 
came again out of St. Pierre’s great chest. 
“Tt was bad shooting. I have taught her 
better, but the sun was blinding there in the 
hot, white sand. And after that—l know 
everything that has happened. Bateese was 
wrong. I shall scold him for wanting to put 
you at the bottom of the river—perhaps. 
Oui, ce que femme veut, Dieu le veut—that is it. 
A woman must have her way, and my Jeanne’s 
gentle heart was touched because you were a 
brave and handsome man, M’sieu Carrigan. 
But 1 am not jealous. Jealousy isa worm that 
does not make friendship! And we shall ke 
friends. Only as a friend could I take you to 
the Chateau Boulain, far up on the Yellow- 
knife. And we are going there.” 

In spite of what might have been the entirely 
proper thing to do at this particular moment, 
Carrigan’s face broke into a smile as he drew a 
second chair up close to the table. He was 
swift to readjust himself. It came suddenly 
back to him how he had grinned behind the 
rock, when death seemed close at hand. And 
St. Pierre was like that now. David measured 
| him again as the chief of the Boulains sat 


| down opposite him. Such a man could not be 
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The Flaming Forest 


| afraid of anything on the face of the earth, 
even of the Law. The gleam that lay in his 
eyes told David that as they met his own 
over the table. “We are smiling now be- 
cause it happens to please us,” David read 
in them. “But ina moment, if it is necessary, 


| we shall fight.” 


Carrigan leaned a little over the table. 
“Vou know we are not going to the Chateay 
Bouiain, St. Pierre,” he said. “We are going 
to stop at Fort McMurray, and there you and 
your wife must answer for a number of things 
that have happened. There is one way out— 





possibly. That is largely up to you. Why 
did your wife try to kill me behind the rock? 
And what did you know about Black Roger 
Audemard?” 

St. Pierre’s eyes did not for an instant leave 
Carrigan’s face. Slowly a change came into 
them; the smile faded, the blue went out, and 
up from behind seemed to come another pair 
of eyes that were hard as steel and cold as ice. 
Yet they were not eyes that threatened, ncr 
eyes that betrayed excitement or passion. 
And St. Pierre’s voice, when he spoke, lacked 
the deep and vibrant note that had been in it. 
It was as if he had placed upon it the force of 
a mighty will, chaining it back, just as some- 
thing hidden and terrible lay chained behind 
his eyes. 

“Why play like little children, M’sieu 
Carrigan?”’ he asked. ‘‘Why not come out 
squarely, honestly, like men? I know what 
has happened. Mon Dieu, it was bad! You 
were almost killed, and you heard that poor 
wreck, André, call for Roger Audemard. My 
Jeanne has told you about that—how I found 
him in the forest with his broken mind and 
body. And about my Jeanne—’’ St. Pierre’s 
fists grew into knotted lumps on the table. 
“Non. I will die—I will kill you—before 1 will 
tell you why she shot at you behind the rock! 








We are men, both of us. We are not afraid. 
And you—in my place—what would you do, 
m’sieu?” 


[X the moment’s silence each man Icoked 
steadily at the other. 

“T would—fight,” said David slowly. “If 
it was for her, I am pretty sure I would fight.” 

He believed that he was drawing the net in 
now, that it would catch St. Pierre. He 
leaned a little farther over the table. 

‘And I, too, must fight,’”’ he added. ‘You 
know our law, St. Pierre. We don’t go back 
without our iian—unless we happen to die. 
And I would be stupid if I did not understand 
the situation here. It would be quite easy for 
you to get rid of me. But I don’t believe you 
are a murderer, even if your Jeanne tried to 
be.” A flicker of a smile crossed his lips. 
“And Marie-Anne—I beg pardon!—your 
wife—” 

St. Pierre interrupted him. “It will please 
me to have you call her Marie-Anne. And it 
will please her also, m’sieu. Dieu, if we only 
had eyes that could see what is in a woman’s 
heart! Life is funny, m’sieu. It is a great 
joke, I swear it on my soul!” 3 

He shrugged his shoulders, smiling again 
straight into David’s eyes. ‘See what has 
happened! You set out for a murderer. 
My Jeanne makes a great mistake arid shoots 
you. Then she pities you, saves your life, 
brings you here, and—ma foi! it is true— 
learns to care for you more than she should! 
But that does not make me want to kill you. 
Non, her happiness is mine. Dead men tell no 
tales, m’sieu, but there are times when living 
men also keep tales to themselves. And that 
is what you are going to do, M’sieu Carrigan. 
You are going to keep to yourself the thing 
that happened behind the rock. You are going 
to keep to yourself the mumblings of our poor 
mad André. Never will they pass your lips. 
I know. I swear it. 1 stake my life on it!” 
St. Pierre was talking slowly and unexcitedly. 
There was an immeasurable confidence in his 
deep voice. It did not imply a threat or a 
warning. He was sure of himsel’. And his 
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magic about that salted, sugared, hickory- 
smoked taste—never fails to set your lips a- 
smacking! 

Now, take that magic taste, and add the juicy 
tenderness that comes from slow cooking in 
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Sandwich in the World! 
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The Flaming Forest 


eyes bad deepened into blue again and were 
almost friendly. 

“You would stake your life?” repeated 
Carrigan questioningly. “You would do 
that?” 

St. Pierre rose to his feet and looked about 
the cabin with a shining light in his eyes that 
was both pride and exaltation. He moved 
toward the end of the room, where the piano 
stood, and for a moment his big fingers 
touched the keys; then, seeing the lacy bit of 
handkerchief that lay there, he picked it up— 
and placed it back again. Carrigan did not 
urge his question, but waited. In spite of his 
effort to fight it down he found himself in the 
grip of a mysterious and growing thrill as he 
watched St. Pierre. Never had the presence of 
another man had the same effect upon him, 
and strangely the thought came to him that he 
was matched—even overmatched. It was as 
if St. Pierre had brought with him into the cabin 
something more than the splendid strength of 
his body, a thing that reached out in the inter- 
val of silence between them, warning Carrigan 
that all the law in the world would not swerve 
the chief of the Boulains from what was al- 
ready in his mind. For a moment the thought 
passed from David that fate had placed him 
up against the hazard of enmity with St. 
Pierre. His vision centered in the man alone. 
And as he, too, rose to his feet, an unconscious 
smile came to his lips as he recalled the boast- 
ings of Bateese. 

“T asked you,” said he, “i” vou would really 
stake your life in a matter such as that? 
Of course, if your words were merely acci- 
dental, and meant nothing—” 


“TF I had a dozen lives, I would stake them, 

one on top of the other, as I ha-re said,” 
interrupted St. Pierre. Suddenly his laugh 
boomed out and his voice became louder. 
““M’sieu Carrigan, I have come to offer you 
just that test! Oui, I could kill you row. 
I cculd put you at the bottom of the river, as 
Bateese thinks is right. Mon Dieu, how com- 
pletely I could make you disappear! And 
then my Jeanne would be safe. She would 
not go behind prison bars. She would go on 


| living, and laughing, and singing in the big 


forests, where she belongs. And Black Roger 
Audemard, the rascal, would be safe for a 
time! But that would be like destroying a 
little child. You are so helpless now. So you 
are going on to the Chateau Boulain with u- 
and if at the end of the second month from 
today you do not willingly say I have won my 
wager—why—m’sieu—I will go with you into 
the forest, and you may shoot cut of me the 
life which is my end of the gamble. Is that 
not fair? Can you suggest a better way— 
between men like you and me?” 

“T can at least suggest a way that has the 
virtue of saving time,”’ replied David. “First, 
however, I must understand my position here. 
I am, I take it, a prisoner.” 

‘“‘A guest, with certain restrictions placed 
upon you, m’sieu,” corrected St. Pierre. 

The eyes of the two men met on a dead 
level. 

“Tomorrow morning I am going to fight 
Bateese,”’ said David. “It is a little sporting 
event we have fixed up between us for the 
amusement of—your men. I have heard that 
Bateese is the b--: Sghting man along the 
Three Rivers. -...° I—I do not like to have 
any other man claim that distinction when. I 
am around.” \ 

For the first time St. Pierre’s placidity 
seemed to leave him. His brow became 
clouded, a moment’s frown grew in his :ace, 
and there was a certain 1 sconsolate hopeless- 
ness in the shrug of his shoulders. It was as 
if Carrigan’s words had suddenly robbed the 
day of all its sunshine cor the chief of the Bou- 
lains. His voice, too, carried an unhappy and 
disappointed note as he made a gesture toward 
the window. 

‘‘M’sieu, on that raft out there are many of 
my men, and they have scarcely rested oF 
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(1.) The exclusive inclined 
nozzle that cleans under low 
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nozzle that makes the suc- 
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Washer and an Apex Suction Cleaner, both made by the 
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sit up; oh!—a score of “‘whens,”’ as Koop advantages ... write to- 
Baby lives in the Kiddie-Koop day day for NEW booklet and names 
and night, at play or asleep. of nearest dealers. 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 


430 ae Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 


aha Identif, the only 
*Kiddie-Koop” 

and its exclusive 

features by this 

trade-mark on the 


Bassinet, Crib and Play-Pen Combined Se = 
For the price of a good crib alone 





The indispensable 3-position fea- 
ture is found ONLY in the Kiddie- 





Play—Pen!—Baby plays 
safely indoors and out, 
upstairs and down, win- 
ter and summer. 








Folds! — To carry, put 
away or take on trips by 
boat, train or automobile. 
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LA GRECQUE UNDERWEAR 


is intended for the woman who wants 
lingerie better than usual. 

Deftly tailored to fit the individual form, 
it has a beauty of line and a witchery of 
charm that appeals to all women. 

No superfluous fullness. Retains its shape 
despite many launderings. In silk and fine 
cotton. 

Dainty booklet, **The Lingerie of a Lady,”’ sent 
free if \ou mention dealer’s name. 


LA GRECQUE 
UNDERWEAR CO. 
339-B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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The Flaming Forest 


slept since word was brought to them that a 
stranger was to fight Concombre Bateese, 
Tonnerre, they have gambled without ever 
seeing you until the clothes on their backs are 
in the hazard, and they have cracked their 
muscles in labor to overtake you! They have 
prayed away their very souls that it would be 
a good fight, and that Bateese would not eat 
you up too quickly. It has been a long time 
since we have seen a good fight, a long time 
since the last man dared to stand up against 
the half-breed. Ugh, it tears out my heart to 
tell you that the fight can not be!” 

St. Pierre made no effort to suppress his 
emotion. He was like a huge, disappointed 
boy. He walked to the window, peered forth at 
the raft, and as he shrugged his big shoulders 
again something like a groan came from him. 

The thrill of approaching triumph swept 
through David’s blood. The flame of it was in 
his eyes when St. Pierre turned from the 
window. 

“And you are disappointed, St. Pierre? 
You would like to see that fight!” 

The blue steel in St. Pierre’s eyes flashed 
back. “If the price were a year of my life, I 
would give it—if Bateese did not eat you up 
too quickly. I love to look upon a good fight, 
where there is no venom of hatred in the 
blows!” 

‘Then you shall see a good fight, St. Pierre.” 

“‘Bateese would kill you, m’sieu. You are 
not big. You are not his match.” 

“T shall whip him, St. Pierre—whip him 
until he avows me his master.” 

“You do not know the half-breed, m’sieu. 
Twice I have tried him in friendly combat 
myself and hzve been beaten.” 

“But I shall whip him,” repeated Car- 
rigan. “I will wager you anything—anything 
in the wo.id—eyen life against life—that I 
whip him!” 

The gloom had faded from the face of St. 
Pierre Boulain. But in a moment it clouded 
again. 

“‘My Jeanne has made me promise that I 
will stop the fight,” he said. 

““And why—why should she insist in a 
matter such as this, which properly should be 

settled among men?” asked David. 


AGAIN St. Pierre laughed; with an effort, it 

seemed., ‘‘She is gentle-hearted, m’sieu. 
She laughed and thought it quite a joke when 
Bateese humbled me. ‘What! My great St. 
Pierre, with the blood of old France in his 
veins, beaten by a man who has been named 
after a vegetable!’ she cried. I tell you she 
was merry over it, m’sieu! She laughed until 
the tears came into her eyes. But with you 
it is different. She was white when she en- 
treated me not to let you fight Bateese. Yes, 
she is afraid you will be badly hurt. And she 
does not want to see you hurt again. But I 
tell you that I am not jealous, m’sieu! She 
does not try to hide things from me. She 
tells me everything, like a little child. And 
so—”? 

“T am going to fight Bateese,?’ said David. 
He wondered if St. Pierre could hear the 
thumping of his heart, or if his face gave be- 
trayal of the hot flood it was pumping through 
his body. ‘“Bateese and I have pledged our- 
selves. "We shall fight,'unless you tie one of 
us hand and foot. And as for a wager—”’ 

“Yes—what have you to wager?’ de- 
manded St. Pierre eagerly. 

“You know the odds are great,” tem- 
porized Carrigan. 

“That I concede, m’sieu.” 

“But a fight without a wager would be like 
a pipe without tobacco, St. Pierre.” 

You speak truly, m’sieu.” 

‘avid came nearer and laid a hand on the 
ocner’s arm. “St. Pierre, I hope you—and 
your Jeanne—will understand what I am 
about to offer. It is this. If Bateese whips 
me, I will disappear into the forests, and no 
word shall ever pass my lips of what has 
passed since that hour behind the rock—and 





this. No whisper of it will ever reach the Law. 
I will forget the attempted murder and the 
suspicious mumblings of your Broken Man. 
You will be safe. Your Jeanne will be safe— 
if Bateese whips me.” 

He paused, and waited. St. Pierre made no 
answer, but amazement came into his face, 
and after that a slow and burning fire in his 
eyes which told how deeply and vitally Car- 
rigan’s words had struck into his soul. 

“And if I should happen to win,” continued 
David, turning a bit carelessly toward the 
window, “why, I should expect as large a 
payment from you. If I win, your fulfillment 
of the wager will be to tell me in every detail 
why your wife tried to kill me behind the rock, 
and you will also tell me all that you know 
about the man I am after, Black Roger Aude- 
mard. That is all. I am asking for no odds, 
though you concede the handicap is great.” 

He did not look at St. Pierre. Behind him 
he heard the other’s deep breathing. For a 
space neither spoke. Outside they could hear 
the soft swish of water, the low voices of men 
in the stern, and a shout and the barking of a 
dog coming from the raft far out on the river. 
For David the moment was one of suspense. 
He turned again, a bit carelessly, as if his 
proposition were a matter of but little sig- 
nificance to him. St. Pierre was not looking 
at him. He was.stariag toward the door, as 
if through it he could see the powerful form of 
Bateese bending over the stern sweep. And 
Carrigan could see that his face was flaming 
with a great desire, and that the blood in his 
body was pounding to the mighty urge of it. 


UDDENLY he faced Carrigan. 

‘“‘M’sieu, listen to me,”-he said. “ You are 
a brave man. You are a man of honor, and I 
know you will bury sacredly in your heart 
what I am going to tell you now, and never let 
a word of it escape—even to my Jeanne. I do 
not blame you for loving her. Non! You 
could not help that. You have fought well to 
keep it within yourself, and for that I honor 
you. How do I know? Mon Dieu, she has 
told me! A woman’s heart understands, and a 
woman’s ears are quick to hear, m’sieu. When 
you were sick, and your mind was wandering, 
you told her again and again that you loved 
her—and when she brought you back to life, 
her eyes saw more than once the truth of what 
your lips had betrayed, though you tried to 
keep it to yourself. Even more, m’sieu—she 
felt the touch of your lips on her hair that day. 
She understands. She has told me everything, 
openly, innocently—yet her heart thrills with 
that sympathy of a woman who knows she is 
loved. M/’sieu, if you could have seen the 
light in her eyes and the glow in her cheeks as 
she told me these secrets. But I am not 
jealous! Non! It is only because you are a 
brave man, and one of honor, that I tell you 
all this. She would die of shame did she 
know I had betrayed her confidence.’ Yet it 
is necessary that I tell you, because if we make 
the big wager we must drop my Jeanne from 
the gamble. Do you comprehend me, m’sieu? 

“We are two men, strong men, fighting men. 
I—Pierre Boulain—can not feel the shame of 
jealousy where a woman’s heart is pure and 
sweet, and where a man has fought against 
love with honor, as you have fought. And 
you, m’sieu—David Carrigan, of the Police— 
can not strike with your hard man’s hand that 
tender heart, that is like a flower, and which 
this moment is beating faster than it should 
with the fear that some harm is going to befall 
you. Is it not so, m’sieu? We will make the 
wager, yes. But if you whip Bateese—and 
you can not do that in a hundred years of 
fighting—I will not tell you why my Jeanne 
shot at you behind the rock. Non, never! Yet 
I swear I will tell you the other. If you win, 
I will tell you all I know about Roger Aude- 
mard, and that is considerable, m’sieu. Do 
you agree?”’ ‘ 

Slowly David held out a hand. St. Pierre’s 
gripped it. The fingers of the two men met 
like bands of steel. 

“Tomorrow you will fight,” said St. Pierre. 
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Luxurious 
Bathing 


What is more luxurious than 
the delightful and invigorat- 
ing effect of the needle and 
shower bath? 


It appeals to the women as 
well as to men, who as a rule 
have always preferred it to 
the bath tub. 


The Raynor needle and shower 
is equipped with that wonder- 
ful little instrument, the 
Leonard Thermostatic Mix- 
ing Valve, which insures ab- 
solute safety and comfort. 


Adjustable rose sprays, with 
their refined appearance due 
to a minimum of brasswork, 
make it unnecessary to wet 
the head unless desired. 


The glass door eliminates the 
soggy curtain and is in itself 
a thing of beauty. 


The expense also is not so 
great as for the old ring type 
needle. 


Visit our showroom in your 
vicinity for a demonstration. 
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Send for our latest Bathroom Book. 
It is just off the press and gives 
many valuable suggestions in the 
selection of plumbing equipment for 
the home in addition to various de- 
signs and color schemes in tile, es- 
pecially prepared by our Tile De- 
partment. Write today. Address 
Department B. 


Tue J. L,. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


*Boston 
*Chicago __ 
*Lincoln, Neb. 


* Detroit 
*Toledo 


*Des Moines 


Columbus, O. 

Houston, Texas 
* Portland, Ore. 

EI Paso, Texas 


*Kansas City, Mo. 
*Salt Lake City 
Newark, N. J. 


*Jacksonville, Fla. 
*St. Paul, Minn. 


*Indianapolis 
*Dayton, Ohio 


Pittsburgh 


*St. Louis 


MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. 
«Montreal, *Toronto 
Winnipeg, Canada 


MOTT CO. of PENNA. 
*Philadelphia, Pa. 
MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 

*San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*Washington, D. C. 


*Havana, Cuba 


MOTT SOUTHERN CO. 
*Atlanta, Ga, 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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Beautiful Babies ; 


Good health is essential to beauty. 


The Rubens Infant Shirt is essen- } 


tial to good health. 


The children that wear Rubens [ 


i Shirts have health and beauty be- 


h| cause their vital organs are pro- 
i tected by the double-thickness 
H over chest and stomach. 


And there are no troublesome 


fastenings — just a simple safety 
pin. 
If your dealer hasn't it, write us 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
358 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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Look for this trade-mark 


Insist on the genu.ne 


On and off like a 
coat. Always fits 
the growing body 
comfortably. 


NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S Pat. Of. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





















































Onyx"® FAfosiery 


with Pointex Heel 
PA n exclusive * Onyx eg 
feature fashioned to 
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of trim ankles 















Could you have solved 
these decorating problems? 


“How can I disguise a sewing machine which must stay 
in my bedroom?” 


“What kind of dining table and chairs will look best in a 
combination living and dining room?” 






“In a room with mahogany furniture, what color should 
be used for the floor and woodwork?” ‘ 
These and innumerable other problems have been solved 








by the Department of Furnishings and Decorations main- 
tained by Good Housekeeping. If you have similar prob- 
lems send a two cent stamp for a questionnaire. Fill in 
the blanks and return with ten cents to cover the cost of 
stationery and mailing. 








Do not present your problems without the aid of the 
questionnaire, for we must have facts and information 
about the room or home you wish to decorate, in order 
to advise intelligently. 








Address: 
Furnishings and Decorations 


Goop HousEKEEPING 
119 West goth Street, New York City 
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The Flaming Forest 


“You will fight and be beaten so terribly that 
you may always show the marks of it. I am 
sorry. Such a man as you I would rather have 
as a brother than an enemy. And she will 
never forgive me. She will always re- 
member it. The thought will never die out 
of her heart that I was a beast to let you 
fight Bateese. But it is best for all. And 
my men? Ah! Diabdle, but it will be great 
sport for them, m’sieu!” 

His hand unclasped. He turned to the door. 
A moment later it closed behind him, and 
David was alone. He had not spoken. He 
had not replied to the engulfing truths that 
had fallen quietly and without a betrayal of 
passion from St. Pierre’s lips. Inwardly he 
was crushed. Yet his face was like stone, 
hiding his shame. And then, suddenly, there 
came a sound from outside that sent the 
blood through his cold veins again. It was 
laughter, the great, booming laughter of 
St. Pierre! It was not the merriment of a man 
whose heart was bleeding, or into whose life 
had come an unexpected pain or grief. It was 
wild and free, and filled with the joy of the 
sun-filled day. 

And David, listening to it, felt something 
that was more than admiration for this man 
growing within him. And unconsciously his 
lips repeated St. Pierre’s words. 

“Tomorrow—you will fight.” 

(Tc be continued) 


- Synopsis of Opening Instalments 


ie was anger rather than fear that Sergeant 

David Carrigan felt when a bullet clipped 
the edge of his hat and forced him to a quick 
cover to save his life. Already a hundred miles 
north of the Landing, bent on one of the most 
important missions of his service in the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, he resented the 
delay, the hindrance to his quest for Black 
Roger Audemard, whom he was sworn to take, 
dead or alive. Bullet after bullet followed. 
Deadly accuracy marked the tactics of the un- 
known marksman. At last, one found its 
target, and Dave Carrigan staggered up to his 
full height, only to fall back senseless on the 
sand. 

His unconsciousness lasted only a moment. 
His eyes opened, and there, bending over him, 
horror and pity in her wide-open black eyes, 
was a girl, a girl he had never seen before. 
Faintness overcame him. When he woke, he 
had been moved up under the shelter of the 
trees. His pack and canteen were by his side. 
He believed himself abandoned. 

The sound of paddles undeceived him. It 
was the girl, and with her a half-breed who 
obeyed her as if he were her slave. Obedient 
to her commands he lifted David in his arms 
and carried him to the canoe. Down the river 
they shot in the moonlight, through the dread 
Holy Ghost Rapids. Then they joined the 
Boulain brigade, and an Indian doctor began 
the cure of Carrigan’s wound. 

As a guest on the Boulain bateau, he drifted 
on day after day. Marie-Anne, who had first 
shot him, then risked her life to save him, 
nursed him back to health. Every day Car- 
rigan was falling deeper and deeper in love with 
her. Alone with her on the bateau, save for 
the half-breed, Bateese, the days passed like 
magic. Then Carrigan learned the truth. 
She was not the daughter, but the wife of St. 
Pierre Boulain, master of the brigade. 

To the shock of that discovery was added 
another. In the middle of the night David 
heard a strange, moaning voice in his room— 
“Has any one seen Black Roger Audemard?” 
Instantly his thoughts were on his quest. 
The next day he saw the man who had called 
to him—a strange, bewildered soul, bent by 
deformity, so that he was called “André, the 
Broken Man.” St. Pierre had found him 
wandering in the woods uttering his strange 
cry, Marie-Anne told him. David knew that 
here he had found the first thread of the 
mystery he had been sent to solve 
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The Kingdom Round 


the Corner 
(Continued from page 24) 


waiting for him at the foot of the stairs. 

“TJ don’t want to bother your Lordship—” 

“You're not bothering me. What is it?” 

“T’ve been thinking that if I wrote down the 
particulars myself—” : d 

“The particulars! What particulars?’ 

“ About Braithwaite, sir. There were things 
you wouldn't know or might leave out. So I 
thought that if I stated my case myself, it 
might make things more sensible like to your 
Lordship’s friend at the War Office.” 

“Tt might. Are those the particulars you 
have in your hand?” 

“Ves, sir. But they’re kind of private. I 
shouldn’t like them to be read by just anvbody. 
That’s why— Perhaps, if your Lordship was 
seeing your friend—”’ 

“As it happens,’’ Tabs spoke with a careless 
air, “I shall be lunching with him today. I 
can deliver your letter direct.” 

“Your Lordship is very kind.” 

“Not in the least, Ann. And remember, 
whatever happens, that Braithwaite was brave 
and he’d expect you to be brave. If you’re 
not—d’you know what you’ll do? Whether 
he’s alive or dead, you’ll let him down.”’ 

Her head lifted proudly despite the tears in 
her eyes. “No fear of that, sir. I’ll never let 
my man down.” 

“That’s the way to talk. And don’t worry 
too much. You know the’ saying about night 
always being blackest at the hour before the 
dawn? If we’d only all believe that and cheer 
up!” 

- Te let himself out. As he walked down the 
Square, he tried to stroll jauntily; probably 
Ann was watching. 

“T could do worse than live up to that advice 
myself,” he thought. Then, “And so I will, 
by the Lord Harry.” 


IV 


AS Tabs passed through the doors into the 

Savoy; he consulted his watch; he was 
five minutes late. He halted in the middle 
of the foyer, gazing round. He did not be- 
come aware of his host till he was standing 
almost at his elbow. Then he held out his 
hand. “How are you, General? You must 
pardon me for not having picked you out at 
once. Like all of us, you look different in 
mufti.”’ 

“More like the old Braithwaite your Lord- 
ship used to know?” The General smiled. 
“Well, I have to thank that experience for this 
at least, that I know where to find the proper 
tailors. How about lunch? Are you ready?” 

Against a window looking out on the Em- 
bankment one of the best tables had been 
r served, a proof of the new esteem in which 
Braithwaite was held. The head-waiter 
hurried up immediately to advise what he 
should eat and passed on his orders to subordi- 
nates with as much solemnity as if they had 
been the details for an offensive. When 
everything had been chosen and there was 
nothing to do but wait for the first dish to be 
served, Braithwaite leaned across to Tabs. 

“Your Lordship is amused. I don’t blame 
you.” 

_ Tabs drew out his case and offered him a 
cigarette. “T’ll make a bargain with you, sir. 
Let’s cut out the unfriendly formalities. I'll 
= Braithwaite, if you’ll call me Tabor- 
ey. 

_ The General blew a puff of smc%e into the 
air and watched it disappear before he an- 
swered. In civilian clothes he bore a more dis- 
tinct resemblance to the man he had been, and 
yet the resemblance served only to emphasize 
the change that had taken place in him. The 
old Braithwaite had been a slight-built, gentle 
creature, loyal to the point of self-effacement, 
S ft-spoken and dependent on the appreciation 
of a master for his happiness. The new 
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This booklet will help to guide you in selecting the 
correct shapes and the most effective trimming in 
Hats for Little Folk of varied types. It will also give 
you information about Cupid Junior Hats for Little 
Folk, designed and tailored in a way that sets a new 
standard in headgear for children. A post card 
will suffice. 


WILLIAM ROSENBLUM & CO. 
3-7 East 37th Street 
New York City 



































ABLACH 


Lablache is so popular because— it’s so 
natural. It adds to woman's Sweetness, 
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Barrette 


$ > 
Aurora: f{ 
Vice-Versa (Reversible) Waver & 


rrHOSE lovely soft waves you envy may be yours 
T with ‘‘Aurora’’ Wavers. NO HEAT REQUIRED. 

ey work while you dress, read or sleep. In a short 
time you have a fluffy, natural wave: To make a curl, 
wind dampened hair around both your finger and part 
of curler, lock the curler, withdraw finger, and you 
have a perfect curl. Two colors: Shell or Amber. 


If not at your dealer's, send 25c for a card of three 
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is beneficial to the complexion, has such 
uniformly fine consistency and it closely 
adheres. Just a touch 

suffices. Lablache 











possesses an uncom- 
mon and elusive 
fragrance. ever 
refreshing. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 

| a box of druggists or 

| by mail. Over two 

| million boxes = 


annually. Send 1 
Sor a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perjumers, Dept.61 
125 Kingston St. , Boston, Mass. 
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THE IDEAL SHOE RACK 


Enables you to keep your shoes neatly together in a 
convenient place from which to make quick selection, 
Easily attached by screws to inside of door or wall of 
clothes closet. Made of heavy sheet metal, edgesneatly 
curved,olive green enamel finish, 24 inches long. Cannot 
tarnish and wi! not stain shoes of light color or delicate 
fabric. Holds firmly three pairs of shoes so they cannot 
fall. Sanitary, as it allows the air to circulate in and 
around shoes. Send us $2.00 and name of your shoe 
dealer, and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


THE IDEAL SHOE RACK CO., Dept. G, 549 W. Washington Bivd.; Chicago, lif. 
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FALSE TEETH 
* Dr. Wernet’s 


Powder 
KEEPS THEM TIGHT 


ff your false teeth trouble, consult your 
For instant aid use Dr. Wernet’s. 
Relieves sore gums. At best Drug or Depart- 
ment Stores, 30c. 50c. $1.00 or write direct to 


Wernet Dental Mfg. Co., 











112 Beekman St., N. Y. 





The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


Braithwaite, both in body and character, had 
hardened. His gray eyes had concentrated 
into command. The moment you saw him 
you knew beyond question that he was ruth. 
lessly aware of what he wanted out of life. He 
was a sword which had lain hidden in its scab. 
bard and was now withdrawn, glistening, in- 
timidating, and fiercely pointed. He looked 
a man of iron will and unswerving decision 
destined from birth to take control of crises 
and to shoulder responsibilities. As a last 
humanizing touch, there was a hint of cay- 
alier devilment about him, of the gambler who 
was also a sportsman. 

The puff of smoke had faded. The General’s 
eyes came back with a twinkle to his guest. 
“You're right. Between us this ‘Your Lord- 
ship and General’ business would grow tire- 
some. I never thought the day would come 
when I’d call you Taborley, however. As for 
myself, plain Braithwaite’s a little reminiscent. 
Still, we’ll consider that part of our compact 
settled. And now, what?” 


- D° we need to hurry matters?” Tabs ques- 
tioned. ‘This isn’t a military court of in- 
quiry. It wasn’t my idea to meet you as though 
we were maintaining anarmed neutrality. We—” 
“But aren’t we?” Braithwaite interposed 
with an air of amused good-humor. Then he 
lowered his voice. ‘‘When you parted from 
me, I was your valet. You didn’t hear from 
me for the best part of four years and believed 
me dead. You came back to find that I was 
your superior officer and had tangled things up 
for you pretty badly. You’ve threatened me 
with your knowledge of a previous love-affair, 
and you have it in your power to tangle up my 
future in return. Under the circumstances 
what else is possible but an armed neutrality?” 
“Let me state the case from another and, I 
think, a juster angle,’ said Tabs. ‘Before the 
war you were my valet whom I had always 
treated as my friend. I believe at that time, if 
it had come to a show-down, you were the man 
who was closest to my affections and whom I 
trusted most in all the world. I’m trying to 
speak soberly, Braithwaite, without any color 
of exaggeration. We’d been in many tight 
corners together—perhaps the tightest was 
when they tried to execute us in Mexico. 
Anyway, we’d always played the game by each 
other. In 1914 we both joined in the ranks; in 
1918 you finished up as a general, while I was 
a first lieutenant. There’s only one way to 
account for that: up to 1914 you’d never had 
your chance; when your chance came, you 
proved yourself the better man. In a way, 
though it’s difficult for me to confess it, I can 
understand and sympathize with Terry’s 
preference. Women admire bravery and merit. 
Ann and I admired them in you; we knew they 
were there before the war made them public.” 
He took a breath while he watched what 


| effect the mention of Ann’s name had. The 


General’s expression, from being interested and 
generous, had grown suddenly obstinate and 
set. Tabs hurried on. 

“So I can understand Terry’s preference. 
And yet, as you’ve owned, despite your advan- 
tages, I hold the winning card. I can joker all 
your aces by telling—well, the things to which 
you have referred.”’ He leaned forward across 


| the table. ‘‘I don’t want to have to tell. To 


do that I should have to make myself still more 
inferior to you than you have proved me to be 
in the hardest of all tests. There’s only one 
occasion that would compel—” 

“And that?” the General inquired coldly. 

Before Tabs could answer, the lunch ar- 
rived. Dishes were obsequiously offered for 
inspection and approval. While the meal was 
being served, there was no opportunity for 
private conversation. 

The over-zealous waiter at last moved out of 


| range. Braithwaite lifted up his dagger gaze. 


“And what is that occasion—the one occasion 


| which would compel you to publish my past? 





Perhaps I can save you the trouble of utting 
it into words. You mean if I dared to become 
engaged to Terry Beddow? I am engaged to 
her, I dared last night; so I must leave you 
to do your worst.” : 

He smiled with quiet triumph; gradually his 
cmile faded into puzzlement. “You don’t 
seem surprised.” 

“I’m not,” said Tabs. ‘Why should I be? 
I myself supposed I was engaged to her last 
night.” 

‘Tt was Braithwaite who showed amazement. 
“You! Last night!” 

“Ves, I, last night.” 

Braithwaite set down his knife and fork. 
The bleak look came into his eyes that had 
given him the nickname at the Front of 
“Steely Jack.” He was silent for a full five 
seconds; then he said, “Lord Taborley, you’re 
a man of your word, but I find it difficult to 
believe that.” 

Tabs’ voice was both quiet and kindly when 
he replied: ‘‘ You’ll find it difficult to believe a 
good many things before I’ve ended. Evi- 
dently Terry never told you that for over four 
years she and I had had an understanding that, 
when peace came, if I survived, we would be 
married. Last night, while you were proposing 
to her, I was asking her father’s consent. 
While I was gaining his consent, you were 
being accepted.” 

The blank look of astonishment which had 
overspread the general’s face quickly gave way 
to one of generous compassion. “On my word 
of honor, Lord Taborley, I never knew that. 1 
thought—please forgive me—that you were 
interfering merely out of snobbishness. I 
ought to have known better. All my dealings 
with you should have— I begin to under- 
stand.” 

Tabs’ old sense of friendship for the man— 
his man—was coming back. “You begin,’’ he 
said, “but you don’t fully understand. You 
and I have to come down to earth. Not un- 
naturally, up till now you’ve chosen to treat me 
as anenemy. Perhaps I was when I sent you 
those two letters yesterday. But I’m not now. 
I, too, am learning. There was a coster who 
let me off arrest. Did I teil you about him? 
I forget. The reason he gave taught me a lot; 
‘You and me was pals out there.’ And you and 
I were pals out there, Braithwaite—not master 
and man or junior and senior officer. It would 
be a burning shame if, now that the war’s 
ended, we should fall to squabbling among 
ourselves.” 

“And yet the fact remains,” said Braith- 
waite, “that I, who used to be your servant, 
have cut you out of Terry. How are we going 
to remain pals in a case like that?” 


flinched at the bluntness of the 
For a moment he felt inclined to 
say right out: ““You’re mistaken, She’s sent 
me to get her promise back.” Instead he 
said, “How are we going to remain pals! 
That’s what I’m here to talk about. I’ve 
made up my mind how I’m going to act. It’s 
about you that I’m concerned. I’m jealous 
for you, Braithwaite. I’m proud of the fact 
that, whatever you are today, you were once 
my man—my man in the old clan sense. I 
want to see you carry yourself as bravely in 
your new fight as you did in the one that’s 
ended. I think of the two this peace fight 
will be the more difficult test, especially for 
men like yourself. I lost caste during the 
war, while for you it proved a social opportu- 
nity. Now that we’re back at peace, the proc- 
ess is likely to be reversed. The qualities 
which gave you high rank in a world at war 
won’t fetch the same market value. You'll 
have to fight afresh—only this time it’ll be 
against the temptation to sink below your own 
high standards through bitterness. In a gen- 
eral’s uniform you could go anywhere. It was 
your passport. No one made inquiries. Once 
you're demobilized, the world asks for other 
credentials—credentials as to your profession, 
bank-account, friends, birth. What I’m trying 
to say is this: there’s nothing dishonorable in 
your past save your own assumption that it 
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The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


was dishonorable. And I want to assure you 
that it isn’t my purpose to drag you down. I 
couldn’t. There’s only one man who can do 
But you can drag yourself 
below anything that you were if you go on re- 
fusing to play fair.” 

Braithwaite’s face went white under its tan. 
He fell to stroking his mustache. ‘You take a 
lot upon yourself. It’s the first time I’ve ever 
been accused of not playing fair.” 

“But I accuse you of it.” Tabs spoke with 
an equal quietness. To any one watching they 
would have appeared to be two handsome men 
of the soldier type engaged in desultory con- 
versation. ‘I have to accuse you of it. I want 
you to glance through this before you answer 


me.”’ 
He drew from his pocket and passed across 


| the letter which Ann had given him that morn- 


ing. It was unaddressed, but. as Braithwaite’s 
eye fell on the sprawling handwriting of the 
contents, the deep flush which crept across 
his face betrayed the fact that it was recog- 
nized. He commenced to read the sheet with 
a studied carelessness; as he proceeded, the 
carelessness gave way to a troubled frown. 
For some time after he had finished, he sat 
motionless. When he looked up, his mood 
was contemptuous. 

“So this is your price?” 

“No price was mentioned.” 

“But it was implied. You tell me that at the 
time that I was being accepted, you yourself 
were hoping to be engaged to Miss Beddow. 
Then you hand me this letter. What do you 
suppose I infer? What would any man infer? 
That your promise to keep my existence a se- 
cret from Ann is conditional on the breaking of 
my engagement with Miss Beddow.” 

“Handing you Ann’s letter wouldn’t do 
that. Your engagement with Miss Beddow is 
already broken.” 


BRAITHWAITE jerked his chair back and 
stared. Then the audacity of such an asser- 
tion touched his sense of humor. He fell to 


| laughing. “That, at least, is an invention.” 


Tabs showed no resentment. There was 


| something disturbingly convincing about his 


self-possession. “Didn’t I tell you,” he asked 
patiently, “‘that you’d find it difficult to believe 
a good many things before I had ended? I had 
an appointment to see Miss Beddow at her 
father’s house this morning at eleven. Before 


| I’d finished breakfast she was visiting me in- 
| stead. She had called to make two requests: 


that I would see you today and get her promise 


| back, and that I’d become engaged to her 








myself.”’ 

Braithwaite lurched forward, folding his 
arms on the table. His voice was thick with 
passion when he spoke. ‘What you tell me 
sounds mad, but you’d gain nothing by telling 
it if it were not true.” 

“Nothing,” Tabs confirmed. 

“No, nothing. If it weren’t true, I could go 


| to the telephone and disprove your falsehood 
inside of ten minutes.” 


“You could.” 

“Then it is true—which means that you’ve 
ousted me. And that’s why you can afford to 
be so calm and Christ-like. I’ve been wonder- 
ing how you’d contrived this Galilean display 
of charity.” 

“You’ve not heard me out.” Tabs still 
spoke with friendliness. ‘While we were to- 
gether, your telegram arrived, and I agreed to 
be the bearer of her message. But as for her 
second request, that I should become engaged 
to her, I refused that point blank.” 

“You what?” The anger cleared from 
Braithwaite’s face, leaving the chalky mask of 
a tragic harlequin. When he spoke again, it 
was humbly. “You can’t blame me for not 
believing you. You jurmp about. You say 


| several things which seem to point to a definite 


conclusion and then at the last moment you 
change it. I don’t know whether you do it to 
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| amus2 yourself at my expense or whether it’s 
merely the way your mind works, At any rate, 
it’s cruel, this cat-and-mouse game. I wish 
you’d be direct.” 

“That’s what I wish to be. You could help 
me if you’d as juestions.”’ 

Braithwaite sighed, wearied beyond endur- 
ance. He was becoming less like the General 
and more like the old dependent Braithwaite 
every second. “You wanted to marry her last 
night, only to find she’d promised herself to me 
already. Then she comes to you this morning, 
offering herself, and you refuse her. That 
doesn’t make sense. Why did you refuse her?” 

“Because if I’d taken her at her word, I 
shouldn’t have been playing fair.” 

At the recurrence of that phrase, “playing 
fair,’ a momentary annoyance crept into 
Braithwaite’s eycs. “I’ve always heard,’’ he 
commenced, ‘‘that in love and war—”’ 

““Everything’s fair,’’’ Tabs ended his quota- 
tion. ‘Well, in this case it isn’t. It was be- 
cause she realized, after she’d promised herself 
to you, that in love everything isn’t fair, that 
she asked me to get her promise back.” 

“You mean as regards yourself? She’d 
begun to feel that she wasn’t treating you 
handsomely?” 


“T don’t mean as regards myself. You were | 


the cause of her change of mind.” 


“T!”  Braithwaite’s bewilderment made | 
him hostile. ‘How could I have caused her to | 


change her mind? I parted with her after mid- 
night; it must have been shortly after nine that 
she was seeing you. I held no communication 
with her in any shape or form during the eight 
or nine hours that elapsed.” 

“Nevertheless, you were the cause. She’s 
realized in the meanwhile that in love every- 


thing isn’t fair. It isn’t fair to ignore a young | 
girl’s happiness in order to win her hand. You | 


had done that; though she had no proofs, 
instinctively she felt it.’’ 


B® \ITHWAITE shook his head and thrust 

himself back with the gesture of a man whose 
patience is completely at an end. “TI haven’t 
the vaguest idea what you’re hinting at.” 

“Then I'll be brutally explicit. You’ve at 
no time told her who you were or where you 
came from before you made a name for your- 
self. You’ve evaded all her questions. You 
told a palpable falsehood in her presence when 
you insisted that you had never known me. 
You’re perfectly aware that if you approached 
her father, all the facts about your past, which 
you’re suppressing, would most certainly come 
out. Your courting has been clandestine, 
behind the back of her family. It seems per- 
fectly obvious that you’re trying to lure her into 
a runaway match. She has grounds for be- 
lieving that you do not trust her, and because 
of that, although you fascinate her, she finds it 
impossible to trust you in return. She trusts 
you so little that she did not dare to risk facing 
you and sent me in her stead. She’s so sure 
that a marriage with you would be unfortunate 
that, in order to save herself from it, she’s will- 
ing to become engaged to me, whom she loves 
only asa friend. You’ll wonder why I tell you 
all this. It’s because I want her to be happy. 
If you really are the man for her, she must have 
you. But you’ll never have the remotest 
chance of winning her unless you make a clean 
breast.” 

“Tf I did, my chances would be at an end.” 

“Tf you believe that,’’ Tabs sought for the 
most lenient words, “you know what you’re 
doing. You’d despise to cheat at cards, but 
you don’t mind cheating the woman you 
profess to love—And then there’s Ann.” 

“T’d rather not discuss Ann.’’ The abrupt 
pain in Braithwaite’s tone betrayed the grum- 
bling ache of an old wound. “I think even you 
will grant that there are some things in a 
heart which are privately sacred. Ann lies 
entirely outside the bounds of all justifiable 
interference on your part.” 

It took an effort for Tabs to bring himself to 
break down the barrier of reticence which this 





depth of feeling had imposed. “I’m sorry, 
General, but I can’t agree with you.” He 
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so that when they arrive at their final desti- 
nation—your pantry—they shall be sweet 
and clean, and you will know that they are. 
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Barrels 


The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


| waited for the expected protest. When it did 

not come, he carried on reluctantly: “I have a 
high regard for Ann. She’s one of my house- 
hold, and that makes me responsible for her to 
anextent. I can’t allow her to be tortured any 
longer with suspense. She’s had more than 
three years of this horrid nightmare, hovering 
between hope and dread. Every day of the | 
three years has been unnecessary. Whether | 
you break or keep your promise to her is your 
concern. Whether she takes action against you 
when she knows the truth is hers. But she has | 
the right to know. ‘To see that she knows | 
comes within the bounds of any decent man’s 
justifiable interference. One of us must tell 
her; the news would come with less grace from 
| myself. But for you to wriggle out of your 
| dilemma with silence, while she goes on break- 
|ing her heart, is cowardly—just as cowardly 
| as if you’d deserted in the face of the enemy. 
| I’ve no doubt you’ve sentenced more than one 
| poor wretch to be shot at sunrise for doing 
| that.’ 

| Tabs pulled out his watch. He had said 

| everything. So far as he was concerned, the 

conversation was at an end. It was nearly 
three o’clock. He was surprised at the late- 





ness of the hour. 


BRAITHWAITE beckoned for his bill. After | 
the humiliation of what had been said it 
irked Tabs to have to see him pay it. While 
he waited for his change, he broke the silence. | 
‘I believe you meant well by coming here. 

| It would be foolish for me to pretend that I’m 
| altogether grateful—grateful for your way of 
| expressing most of the things that we’ve dis- 
cussed together. At the same time, Lord | 
| Taborley, I owe you an apology if at any point 
| I’ve misjudged your intentions. As regards 
Ann, you err in justice when you hold me ac- 
countable for all the causes of her tragedy. 
Both she and I and Miss Beddow, for the mat- | 
ter of that—are the victims of circumstances. 
It’s scarcely my fault that I’ve outgrown Ann; 
I’m no more to blame for that than Terry is 
for having fallen in love witha man who was 
your servant. / didn’t make the war. J didn’t 








| promote myself from a valet to a general. / 


| against her fascination at first. But to get back 
|} to Ann. 
| wanted to spare her. 
easier for her to believe me dead than to be 


| be expected to foresee that she would display 
{this awkward loyalty of hoping. I 





didn’t even consciously allure Terry. She fas- | 
cinates me as much as I fascinate her: I fought 


I let her slip out of my life because I | 
I thought it would be 
told that she was—was discarded. I couldn't 
didn’t 
know what had happened to her. She’s a good- 
looking girl; I’d pictured her as married to 
a man of her own class, until you flung this 
bombshell at me. I’m not callous. Don’t 
misapprehend me. I can still think of her with 
tenderness. But as for ever treating her again 
as my equal— It would be as impossible for 
me to resume the old relations with her as it 
would be for your Lordship to commence 
them.” 

He waited for some word of criticism or 
encouragement. When Tabs only nodded 
non-committaliy, he proceeded more slowly. 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do. I’m 
fully aware, now that the war is ended, that as 
a has-been general who rose from the ranks, 
I have no marketable value. I have no special- 
ized training to offer to a commercial world 
which calls for experts. ‘he only knowledge 
that I have to sell is the old knowledge you used 
to purchase. My house of cards has collapsed. 
To be unwisely frank, my financial resources 
are limited to little more than my war-gratu- 
ity.” 

‘“‘“And yet you’re anxious to marry Terry,” 
Tabs suggested, ‘‘to marry her without letting 
her know about any of these handicaps of 
which she would have to share the penalty.” 

Braithwaite’s head went up with a soldierly 





| jerk. The bleak look came into his eyes. He | 
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Ham for 
Easter, of 
course! Serve 
it with eggs for 
breakfast and as the 
crowning treat at dinner! Bake it 
whole and get the delicate fragrance 
and flavor, the juicy tenderness of 
this ideal pork product, Hormel’s 















Here is everything you ever wished for in 
flavor, tenderness and purity. 

And it’s no wonder—when you consider 
that this meat is prepared under ideal 
conditions in the Northwest country— 
away up in wooded meadows, far from ordi- 
nary packing places—all sweet, pure, clean. 
If your quality store cannot supply you, 
send us your dealer’s name. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & COMPANY 


Department B Austin, Minn. 


The name ‘*‘Hormel’s Dairy Brand”’ (on Pork 
Products) is your certificate of QUALITY. 


HORMEL 
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Graining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 
i ind. Devel 
Sr Master 4 
art of self-expression. Make 


ur spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

3 Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. _Rea/ teaching. 

One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. ‘ 

4 There is no other institution or agency‘doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 

} Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the leed- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer 3 
Manuscript criticism service. 





150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home Co School 
Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 














Americas Leading American Rice 
Old-Fashioned 
Rice Pudding 


Steaming, savory rice pudding 
—a delicious dessert, typically 
American—rich, wholesome, sat- 
isfying. 

Try preparing it the old-fash- 
ioned way we suggest below. It 
is essential that you get Astor 
Rice—then you'll appreciate how 
tempting and nutritiousrice pud- 
ding can be. Include it in this 
week's menu of desserts and it’ll 
soon be an institution. 

Astor Rice comes to you as rice 
should come—cleanly and safely 
packaged against dust, un- 
touched by other hands than 
yours. Full 16- ounce - pound 
weight—the choicest quality the 
world offers. 

Good grocers carry Astor Rice— 
ask yours to deliver'a package 
today. If he does not carry it, 
write us — we will refer you toa 
near-by grocer who does. 


B. FISCHER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Franklin Street New York City 


Cream Astor Rice Pudding 

1 quart of milk; 1 cup of 
Astor Rice; 4% cup sugar; 
+4 teaspoonful salt; nutmeg 
or cinnamon. 

Place all together in a bak- 
ing dish and bake from one 
and one-half to two hours, 
stirring the first half-hour 
of baking at intervals of 
ten minutes. Then let it 
set, top browning. 








was “Steely Jack” at that moment. “I have 
the confidence to believe,’ he said proudly, 
“that I shall go as far in peace as I did in war. 
Never to own that you’re beaten, never to 
squeal when you’re hurt, never to retreat from 
a position when once it has been captured must 
count back here for as much as it did out there. 
In France I had the reputation for never losing 
an inch of trench. I don’t intend to lose an 
inch of trench now. My back is to the wall. 
For the present I can’t afford to do anything 
gratuitously charitable; by the smallest waste 
of energy I may defeat myself. To hold any 
correspondence with Ann at this moment 
might mean the slamming in my own face 
of every door of opportunity. I'll do my 
stretcher-bearing when I’ve won, not a second 
before.” 

Against his will, while he listened, the un- 
scrupulous valor of the man stirred Tabs 
to admiration. Only the after-event could 
prove whether this verbal display of fire- 
works was only bombast. “And so that’s 
your ultimatum?” he asked with disquieting 
sanity. 

“Ves, if that’s what you call it.” 

The waiter had returned with the receipted 
bill. Braithwaite was picking up the change. 
Not looking at Tabs, he said: 

“A few minutes ago you were consulting 
your watch. 
ment?” 


“T have. But if we can arrive at any more 


definite conclusion by talking longer, Ill skip | 


it. It’s of no importance.” 
Braithwaite glanced up. 

haps, but it may be to her.” 
With that he commenced to lead the way 


out, choosing a winding path through the maze | 


of tables. Not until they were traversing the 
lounge, did Tabs catch up with him to ask, 
“How did you know about my engagement 
and whether it was important or not?” 

Braithwaite answered carelessly: “‘It’s with 
Maisie, isn’t it? I heard Terry suggest to her 
that she should make it. She’s a nice little 
woman. 
disappointment. She was looking forward—”’ 
The rest was lost as a flunkey requested the 
registered number of whatever Tabs had left in 
the cloak-room. 


HILE they waited for the hat and cane to | 
be produced, Tabs made a last attempt to | 


persuade the General to commit himself to some 
promised course of action. “No one would be 
more pleased to see you succeed than myself. 
I’m not trying to hamper you. Neither is 
Terry, but she insists that unless things are to 


terminate between you, she must know the |} 


truth. Frankness with Terry necessitates 
frankness with Ann. You'll never succeed, 
however great your courage, unless you start 
with your honor solvent. Ann’s beneath you, 
you say—that’s why you’ve outgrown her. 
It’s not my business to dispute the fact. I 
didn’t want to introduce the class view of 
things, but by the same showing you’re be- 
neath Terry. She’s young today; through a 
lifetime she might outgrow you. She’s as much 
your social superior as you claim to be Ann’s. 
You’ve discarded Ann on the ground of in- 
equality of rank. In your case Terry” s family 
have a perfect right to raise the same objec- 
tion.” 

“Not at all.” The answer came like the 
crack of a whip. Braithwaite drew himself up 
with the pride of one whe had moved men like 
pawns across the checker-board of life and 
death. ‘The two cases afford no parallel. 
Ann and Terry have remained in the social 
stations to which they were born, while I—I 
stand outside all such ready-made, rule-of- 
thumb classifications. By sheer impetus of 
personality I have lifted myself out of the rut, 
so that not even you, with all your omriscience, 
dare prophesy how far I am going or where I 
shall end.” 


1t was plain that further talk would be use- | 


’ 


less. ‘‘I'm afraid I must be going,” Tabs said. 


“TI wish you very good luck. I hope we part | 


friends. And of course you understand that 1 


I believe you have an engage- 


“Not to you, per- | 


I shouldn’t like to be the cause of her | 





Fresh Punphin Pie 
from California 


Freshly picked in the full glow of their sun-rich, 
flavor, California’s garden pumpkins now come to 
your kitchen in ‘*Catapgro’’ Pumpkin Flour. 


‘‘CaLapEro’” Pumpkin Flour is made from 
fresh, selected pumpkins that have been cleaned, 
dehydrated and then ground and bolted into a fine 
golden flour. A pumpkin is about go per cent 
water, and all we do is to take out the water by our 
wonderful ‘‘Caladero’’ process of dehydration that. 
sealsin all the flavor. All you dois to add the water, 
and you again have the selected golden pumpkin 
delicious and full of taste. 


Ask your grocer for *CALADERO” Pumpkin 
Flour. If he does not have it, send soc for a canister 
that will make ten large pies at the usual cost of one. 


Always ready—always fresh, one tablespoonful of 


* Galadero 
Pumpkin Flour 


will make the most delicious pumpkin pie you ever ate 
—without waste, muss or dirt. 

Our great plant is one of the largest in the world and 
produces the famous “*Caladero”’ Dehydrated Products 
—peaches, apricots, apples, Bartlett pears, French 
prunes, and “*Caladero”’ vegetables. We will send you 
a booklet telling you about them with your sample 
order of *CALADERO” Pumpkin Flour. 

Cut out the coupon and send to us for a sample canis- 
ter of *CALADERO” Pumpkin Flour. Your money 
back if not pleased. 


CALADERO PRODUCTS CO, 
Atascadero, California 








A nn 
jee ‘Caladero” 

Pumpkin Flour 
makes a pite? 


Catapzro Propucts Company, 
Derr. A, ATASCADERO, CALIFORNIA 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find §0 cents. Please send me 
postpaid one can of “Caladero’’ Pumpkin Flour 
(enough to make Io large pies). My money to be re- 
funded if not pleased. 
Name 
P. 0, Address__— 


City or Town - 





| State. 


In using advertisements see page 4 







































A Shining, lt Sa Closet Bowl 


You can have a closet bowl that’s as shining 
white as new and absolutely sanitary. Scrub- 
bing and scouring are not necessary. Sani- 
Flush cleans so thoroughly that disinfectants 
are not necessary. Just sprinkle a little into 
the bowl, according to the directions on the 
can. Flush. Rust marks, stains and incrus- 
tations will all disappear, leaving the bowl 
and hidden trap thoroughly cleaned. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug,hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it lo- 
cally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


Sani-Flush 


WAR. MEG. w 5. PATENT DFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


ays Lis Infants Wear 


Beautiful Easter clothes hand made by fa- 
mous French needleworkers. Special designs— 
dainty—unus1a'ly low-priced. 


For Your 5 b Dresses, bonnets, 
a y caps—all colors— 
’ single or in combina- 

‘ tion sets to match. Made of organ- 
dies, voiles, batistes, nainsooks and crepe 
de chine. Sent on approval. Write for 


catalog offering special Easter selections. 


DE LIS, Dept. A-3, New Orleans, U. S. A. 








Hand Made” 






Age 19 to 60. 


ing $18 to $30 weekly. 


practical nurse. Entire 
earned in a few weeks. 


money refunded if dissatisfied. 
N. Y. 


Jamestown, 


374 Main St., 
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| if prepared for an affront. 































Become a Nurse | 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 


Founded on 19 years of suc- 


cess—10,000 Graduates Earn- | changed his mind. 


luvaluable for the beginner or the 
tuition 


Two months’ trial of the course with | 


Send fr catalog and sample lesson pages 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


The Kingdom Round 
the Corner 


now consider myself entirely free to do my 


utmost to win Terry for myself.’ 

He extended his hand. Braithwaite made 
no motion to take it. He held himself erect as 
His tones were icy 
when he spoke. ‘Before I shake hands with 
you, Lord Taborley, I have to know what you 
mean by your utmost. With so many playing- 
cards out against me, I don’t stana the ghost of 
a show unless— Perhaps I have no right to 
expect it; I never asked quarter from any man. 
I was going to say, unless you intend to be 
gallant.” 

Tabs pocketed his hand and turned to limp 


into the sunlit thunder of the Strand. “The 
merciful receive mercy, General. Perhaps we 
shall shake hands some other day. How gallant 


Iam depends entirely upon yourself.” 
V 


E emerged into the swollen thoroughfare, 
where the traffic roared and jostled like a 
torrent through a mountain gorge towards the 
broader freedom of Trafalgar Square. He 
was dissatisfied with both himself and Braith- 
waite. He felt as though he had gone to meet 
scme one in a wood and had heard only the 
muttering of a voice and the rustle of retreat- 
ing footsteps. 

In recalling Braithwaite he found himself 
picturing two persons, of both of whom he had 
had separate and distinct glimpses: the one, the 
loyal man who in years gone by had served him 
faithfully and shared so many of his adven- 
tures; the other, the arrogant, red-tabbed supe- 
rior who had stolen his happiness without warn- 
ing. It was impossible to resolve the two into 
one. The first he still regarded with affection. 


The second— He had never allowed himself to 


hate any one. 
breeding, a weak man’s subterfuge for ac- 
knowledging self-distrust. Because he had 
come so near to hating, he accused himself of 
censoriousness. “If I had only seen his face, 
the real man beneath the pretense, I might 
have understood and helped him,” he mut- 
tered. 


And now he was going to a fresh encounter 


where even more sympathy would be required. 
It would be easy to condemn Maisie P. 
wood. 
nothing else. 
half years, plus a risky flirtation with a mar- 
ried man, were not the credentials of an hon- 
orable character. If he followed the advice of 


Lock- | 
On a superficia] judgment she merited | 
Three husbands in four and a | 


Sir Tobias Beddow, he would seek to assess her | 


price at once. 


tomed to regard women in that light. He liked 


to believe that they were free from tempta- | 


tions, more true in their emotions, more gener- 
ous in their affections, more unerring and un- 
stained than men. He extended to them all 


| the reverent tenderness with which he regarded 


his mother’s memory. 
So in this matter of Maisie, he argued, she 


couldn’t be so shallow as her history would | 
that, in it- | 


indicate. She was Terry’s friend; 
self, was a proof of goodness. Terry had been 
so anxious for him to meet and comprehend her 
that she had gone behind his back to prompt 
the appointment. 

A taxi was prowling along by the curb as 


slowly as regulations allowed. He raised his 


stick automatically as he caught the driver’s 
|eye. When the cab had halted, he procrasti- 
nated, with the handle of the door in his hand. 

“Where to?” the driver inquired. 

“To Brompton Square,” 
tainly. 

The cab was already moving when he 

Standing up and leaning 
out of the window, ‘‘No. To Chelsea,’’ he 
| shouted above the throbbing of the engine. 

Then he felt in his pocket, drawing out 
| Maisie’s crumpled letter, and read from it the 
| address. 

(To be continued) 


But he had never been accus- | 


Hatred he held to be lack of | 





he ordered uncer- 











Bountiful Health 


for baby is more likely if proper aids 
are employed. 

Avoid nipples that collapse and are 
otherwise unsatisfactory. The “Tip 





Top” quickly expands when pressure is 
removed because it is non-collapsible. 
The tip on the top is your guarantee; 
smooth inside; easily cleaned; best 
grade black rubber; packed two in 
sanitary package; popular price. 


Non-rolling 
“Ovale’’ Nurser 


has many advantages 
that appeal to mothers; 
will not roll because oval; 
convenient for baby to 
grasp; no corners; easily 
cleaned; withstands boil- 
ing, which is necessary for 
proper sterilization; 6 and 
8 oz. sizes; popular prices. 


Obtainable at all first 
class drug stores. 


% Whitall Tatum Company 
75 Years Makers of 
Dependable Goods 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston San Francisco 











In buying your 
linens for the 
year, do not for- 
get to mark them 
wit 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


They will save you much trouble—a few stitches and 
they'reon Attach one of these labels to your house- 
hol | linens and lingerie. Fast colors—red, biue, 
blackandnavy. Woven—not printed. Orderthrough 
your dealer or write us for samples and prices. 
J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
321 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Canadian Address: Brantford, Ont. 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


MARY BROOKS 








Affords instant ene for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 


‘orn in any shve; no larger size re- 
quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 58, Milwaukee, Wis- 


larities of foot form. 














A pretty home is 
every woman’s wish 


For your family, for your friends 
and for yourself you want your 
home to be beautiful and attractive. 
Every woman does. To attain your 
wish, you should plan to make 
every element in the home contri- 
bute to the general effect of har- 
mony and comfort. 

A well chosen paint affords the 
proper setting for your home fur- 
nishings. It is the first step in taste- 
ful decoration. 

U. S. N. Deck Paint is the right 
finish for happy homes. Unusual 
covering capacity, washability and 
durability make U. S. N. Deck 
Paint economical. 


For the name of the nearest 
dealer, ask the makers 


The BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 
Boston ~- Cleveland - New York 


MNCS IAN 
DECK PAINT 


The Universal Paint 


Especially suitable for porches. floors and walls 





| Points. 





PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS 


Kit” 


Maternity 
$3. $4. $5. 


_Every prospec- 
tive mother may 
have astylish ap- 
pearance, safety 
for the little one 
and comfort for 
herself during the 
maternity period. 
Fortwenty-five years 
the H. & W. Mater- 
nity Corset Waist has 
been by far the most 
favored product in this high- 
ly popular line. 
It gives support where most 
needed, issoft and pliable, with 
lacings on either side adjust- 
able to the comfort ef the 
wearer, and thus after confine- 
ment, as well as before, holds 
bn figure stylishly and natu- 
ally. 
Particularly, also, isit inval- 
uable after surgical operations 
and in every convalescence, y F 
correcting weaknesses and &@ ‘ 
properly preserving the figure 
at all times with perfect safety and comfort. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. 
cially recommend Number 2215, here illustrated. 


Price $4.00 at all dealers. If your dealer hasn't it, 


Write and we will see that you are supplied. 
Write for Booklet 


We espe- 


A Substitute for Dentistry 
(Continued from page 72) 


condition. It had to be prevented. And the 


place to begin was in the school. 

But the Bridgeport powers were not hos- 
pitable. The schools looked upon the mouth 
chiefly as something used for answering ques- 
tions, and the city had plenty of old ways to 
spend its money without thinking up new ones. 
Dr. Fones had to pay the penalty of being a 
pioneer, and the price was years of hard, thank- 
less work, of education and propaganda. He 
had to hold the drill by day and the pen by 
night, to fill teeth in the daytime and minds 
in the evening. 

At last, after years of pestering, the city 
fathers appropriated $5000 to the Board of 
Health and empowered it to demonstrate 
dental hygiene in the public schools. It was 
like pulling teeth to get this money. One 
suspects that they gave the troublesome den- 
tist that appropriation to get rid of him. They 
didn’t want hygiene so much as a little peace 
and quiet. 

The city authorities thought they had Dr. 
Fones in a hole. 

“Now you’ve got it,”’ they asked him, “ what 
are you going to do with it?” 


FIRST, it was necessary to educate a corps of 
women for the work. Dr. Fones gave lavish- 
ly of his time and means to found this new 
school, and he got the codperation of eighteen 
prominent educators, chiefly of the dental and 
medical professions. They gave their services 
gratis and came to Bridgeport to give lectures. 
The course started in the fall of 1913, and in 
the following June America’s first crop of 
dental hygienists was harvested. The work 
requires intelligence and skill, but naturally it 
does not need the four years of education 
required for the production of a dentist. 
In the autumn of 1914 the Board of Health 
put eight dental hygienists and two supervisors 
into the first and second grades of the schools, 


| with Dr. Fones director of the division. The 


simple equipment was portable and was set up 
wherever there was room. Thus the war upon 
bad mouth conditions began about the same 


| time as that other and more famous war. 


Like the other war, this one has its Fourteen 

Dr. Fones’s beliefs and program may 

popularly be summarized as follows: 
Cleanliness is next to godliness, but without 


| some outside help mouth cleanliness is next to 
| impossible. 
| teeth is like golf—it gives them exercise, and it 


Prophylactic treatment of the 


keeps them out in the open air. 

Prophylactic work consists essentially of an 
orangewood stick with a set of teeth at one end 
and a skilful young woman at the other. This 
simple device will prevent many of our dental 
ills—and bills. An orangewood stick in time 
saves nine dollars worth of dentist’s services. 

Gums and teeth should be brushed four times 
a day with a circular motion something like a 
buzz-saw, and the spaces between cleaned with 
floss silk. The mouth should be rinsed with 
lime-water to dissolve the glue-like mucin 
which provides a happy home for decay 
germs. 

Soft food is hard on teeth. Crusty bread 
such as the Italians make is splendid setting-up 
exercise for teeth and jaws. Pappy, mushy 
food makes mollycoddles of the bones and 
muscles of the face and the box where we keep 
our brains, if we have any left. 

Bring up a milk tooth and away it will go. 
But if it is treated kindly, it will stay until it 
is pushed out by its successor and hold the 
reserved seat for it. Otherwise the permanent 
teeth will come in crooked. 

Thumb-sucking, mouth-breathing, prema- 
ture loss of the baby teeth, and loss of the six- 
year molars are the most frequent causes of 
malocclusion. The jaws are out of shape, and 
the teeth do not match. The chewing appar- 
atus is impaired with serious results to the 
department of the interior. 

Rubber comforters are ruinous to teeth, 








“The answer’s easy, Jo. I wash them-with Goblin.” 


You know how housework roughens 
your hands! How the dirt creeps into 
the pores and sticks there in spite of 
everything! What dismay when the 
social call must be made. 

Goblin solves your problem. We made 
it effective by combining a soft, flaky, 
mineral substance, of a texture and fine- 
ness of talcum powder, with pure oriental 
oils, This substance loosens the dirt and 
permits the soap to work quickly and 
effectively. Afterusing Goblin your hands 
will always be thoroughly clean, soft and 
smooth, 

Goblin is a pure 
neutral soap, un- 
bleached, free from 
artificial coloring 
matter, and will not 
injure the most delicate 
skin. It lathers freely 
in any kind of water. 


Sold by grocers. If yours 
hasn’t it, fill out coupon and we 
will send you atrial size cake 


Goblin Soap 


Trial Size Cake Free 


CUDAHY, Dept. U3, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicage 


Canadian Address 
64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 
Your Name... 
Street.is.<..2 
Grocer’s Name 


Goanis’s AGES. 60:3 hoa ten testes 


Stove Polish 


Cleans and polishes lastingly. 
Kills rust. Prevents rusting. 


Doesn’t Stain 
Your HANDS 


Price - © + 2 « + 50e¢ 
Ask your dealer or send 50c to 


Superior Laboratories 
Dept. 10 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In using advertisements see page 4 



















OST electric irons spend one 
week of each year in the 
repair shop. And 90% of 

these ‘‘casualties” are no fault of the 
iron, but are due to the burning of 
the metal where cord and plug are 
attached to the iron. 

The C-H 70-50 Switch on your iron 
cord will prevent those costly delays 
that usually mean an unfinished 
ironing. This little switch breaks 
the current as you press the con- 
venient push button. 

It not only protects your iron, but it 
enables you to iron even the most 
delicate laces with a uniform heat. 
If interrupted while ironing, a glance 
at the switch tells whether the cur- 
rent is on or off. Thus, it eliminates 
danger of scorching the clothes. 


You'll find the C-H 70-50 Switch just as 
convenient on your electric percolator, 
toaster or grill, too. Take the cord of your 
iron or table appliance to your electrical 
dealer today. He will attach the 70-50 
switch. It costs but 75 cents. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 
Switch and Specialty Department 
MILWAUKEE AND NEW YORK 
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aetna en Dh nei reerne 


BEAUTIFUL Infants Style Book sent free. 

Pictures everything to outfit babies and little 
tots ‘up to 6 years) from the simplest separate 
garment to the most elaborate hand-made 
fayette. Tasteful designs, exqu‘site materials, 
dainty trimmings. Also a complete line of nur- 
sery furniture. All at low prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. For FREE 
Style Book, write today to Dept 13. 


ane Bryant isirs<:. NewYork 
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A Substitute for Dentistry 


present and to come. Neither is the mouth 
the proper depository for fingers, pencils, mon- 
ey, pins, or odds and ends of juvenile valuables. 
Far too many children lead a “‘hand-to-mouth” 
existence. : 


The four six-year molars are the first per- | 


manent teeth, and they have to do all the work 


while the baby teeth are being shed. If they | 


are lost through neglect, the jaw grows out of 


its proper position, and a perfectly good face | 


is ruined. 

Children’s skin diseases—measles, chicken- 
pox, scarlet fever, etc.—have a permanent bad 
effect upon the enamel of the teeth. Every 
effort should be made to avoid contracting 
these diseases. . 

Foods that contain lime are good raw 
material for teeth—milk products and most of 
the vegetables. But a surplus of lime forms 
tartar, expecially in adults who have finished 
making teeth. Tartar must be removed fre- 
quently, or it will start a lot of bad news, 
including pyorrhea alveoclaris. 

Every person should be his own sugar 
refinery. Fruit, vegetables, and milk contain 
sugar; bread and potatoes, starch which is 
changed into sugar. That is all the sugar the 
body needs. Refined sugar is the greatest 
enemy of the tooth. Youth will be served, but 
it must not be served with sugar. 

When a tooth aches, it is pretty far gone on 
the road to ruin. A toothache is an unneces- 
sary evil. Some day it will be as obsolete as 
the duel, the whipping-post, and the Kaiser. 

Modern dentistry has been going on the 
Salvation Army principle—a tooth may be 
down, but it’s never out. But the X-ray 
proves that a dead, pulpless tooth may be 
rebuilt on top and yet be raising a family of 
undesirable citizens in the cellar. These 
microbes travel around the body and stir up 
diseases of the heart, kidneys, joints, cr nervous 
system. A tooth that is as low-down as that 
had better be out. 

The dental hygienist is the private in the 
army to fight against mouth diseases. Some 
day we shall ‘‘ Burbank” the dental hygienist 
and the school medical nurse and put to rout 
all the enemies of childhood. 


N the spirit of these principles the work 

started. There were four parts to the sys- 
tem; the actual cleaning and charting of the 
children’s mouths; tooth-brush drills and class- 
room talks; stereopticon lectures for the higher 
grades; and educational work in the homes, 
for the parents. In the first year’s examination 
of nearly 7000 children it was found that only 
ten percent brushed their teeth daily, and to 
sixty percent the tooth-brush was a total 
stranger. These children were averaging about 
seven cavities apiece. In a suburban town the 
examiners found only one set of solid teeth out 
of a total of 550 school children. 


The tooth-brush drill was supplemented by | 


careful instructions. ‘Tooth-brushes were sold 


to the pupils for five cents, and they have been | 


buying them by the tens of thcusands. There 
were placards and jingles on the schoclroom 
walls, and the stereopticon lectures gave this 
instruction the attractive form of a good show. 

Best of all, education went home with the 
child to stay all night. The parents were bom- 





barded with pamphlets, advice for the owners | 
of mouths, noses, and hands, on fresh air, | 


cleanliness, even table manners. The use of 
lime-water was explained and advocated. 


Those of us who are serving life sentences with | 


Dr. Fones become addicts of the lime-water 
bottle. Coarse, unslacked lime such as one 
buys in a paint store is dissolved in a big bottle. 
The clear liquid is poured off into a smaller 
bottle for daily use and the large bottle refilled 
with water. 
cents a year for an entire family. It is amazing 
to discover that there is anything left in the 
world as cheap as that. 

But first, last, and all the time came instruc- 


| tions on diet, the importance of coarse, chew- 


able foods, foods that contain their natural 


This mouth wash costs about five | 

















How 3-in-One Oil 
Saves Sewing Toil 


The resistance you feel when you push 
down your sewing machine pedal is 
caused by friction in the bearings. 
The greater the friction, the greater 
the resistance—the more tired you 
become and the more your legs ache. 
Reduce the friction by regular oiling 
with 3-in-One, and you reduce or 
eliminate the leg-ache. 


e 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Machine Oil 


has been reducing friction in sewing 
machines and other light mechanisms 
for 26 years. 


All pure oil, gritless and greaseless, 
3-in-One works out all caked grease 
and dirt. Its high viscosity keeps it 
in the bearing, lubricating perfectly. 
Won’t evaporate or become caked or 
gummy. 


At all good stores in 3-0z. Handy Oil 
Cans that fit any sewing machine 
drawer; also in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. 
bottles. 


FREE. Generous sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal brings both. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 C Z W Broadway, New York 


FRIENDSHIP 
AT EASTER TIDE 


is charmingly ex- 
pressed in a Lily 
of the Valley gift. 
In a lavender 
hand painted 
tub ‘are planted 
one-haif doven 
Lily of the Valley 
By pips in moss all 

P ready to grow 
and bloom, no soil 
necessary. The 
hand tinted verse 
card, directions 
and mailing gift 
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Other delightful gifts for all occasions in our book- 
let of special values, 


box all harmonize. $t.00. 


Daniel Low & Co. 


208 Town House Square Salem, Mass. 


Falta deetthesecdeatis_bentenestna/ neo Matsa 
Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Readings Howto Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goeds 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, Re- 
citations, Pantomimes, Minstrel Material, Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Plans. 
Oatalog Free. T.S. Denison & Co. Dept 23 Chicago 
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Reflecting Wisdom 


Heisey Glassware reflects both refinement 
of taste and wisdom in buying. For, it is as 
serviceable as it is beautiful. 


No matter the occasion—be it a most elabor- 
ately appointed dinner or a quiet home meal 
—Heisey @ Glassware is appropriate. Its 
very appearance enriches its setting. 


Heisey @ Glassware has graced the tables of 
America for three decades. Now, as in the 
beginning, it is the choice of those who 
recognize the finest in all things. 


Ask your dealer for Heisey @ Glassware. If 


he does not carry it, write 


A. H. HEISEY & CO., 


Dept. G 2, Newark, Ohio 
On Every Piece . 
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Genuine—PU RE—Safe 


Real olive oil Castile made in Castile, 


Spain, 115 years. Ideal for family use, 
particularly for babies. Pure and safe. 
Cleanses gently, soothes and ap skin 
soft, smooth. clear. Splendid for chapped 
hands, 
Warning: Many imitations are being 
sold. Insist on LACO and refuse 
substitutes—the risk is too great. 
Buy LACO by name. 
Every cake of LACO Castile Soap is foil- 
wrapped, clearly marked LACO, and guar- 
anteed genuine Castile. If dealer cannot 
supply, send 60c for boxof 3 full-size cakes. 
LOCKWOOD BRACKETT CoO. 
Importers 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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minerals. The correct feeding of a child from 
birth to twelve years would almost eliminate 
dental troubles, but that is a matter for slow 
and painful education in this land of the free 
sugar and home of soft, white bread and over- 
refined cereals. 

No occasion is lost to speak a bad word for 
free sugar, for candy, ice-cream, and sweet, soft 
drinks. We have the unenviable distinction of 
leading the world in the annual consumption 
of sugar—nearly one hundred pounds apiece. 
The English, French, and Americans are all 
excessive sweet eaters and all have poor teeth. 
The wiser—or is it merely the poorer?-—peoples 
farther east take their sugar and their cereal 
foods in a more natural form, and they have 
much better teeth. When the Bridgeport 
dentists examined the mouths of the drafted 
men, they found that the set of perfect teeth 
were mostly owned by Italians. The Eskimo 
has wonderful teeth, and he has never tasted 
sugar—or, for that matter, a tooth-brush. 


THus the work of polishing and educating 

the Bridgeport children went on for five 
years and the city treasurer found himself in 
deeper and deeper water. The work was so val- 
uable that it had to be continued and extended. 
In 1915 six additional hygienists were added, 
and the work was ‘‘moved up a base.’”’ By 1917 
it was covering five grades and 15,000 children. 
In 1918 the parochial schools came knocking 
at the door and were admitted. Now there are 
twenty-six hygienists taking care of the tooth 
health of 20,000 children, and three women 
dentists are filling cavities in the first per- 
manent molars, so that everybody may start 
even. The city is now giving the health de- 
partment $40,000 a year for this work—and 
more cheerfully than it gave the first five 
thousand. 

The reason, of course, is results, and the 
results are eloquent. 

At the end of the five-year period those who 
had finished the fifth grade had become an 
important bunch of exhibits. They had been 
polished and drilled for five years, though they 
had no repairs and alterations provided. Since 
this was demonstration work, a complete rec- 
ord had been kept of each child’s mouth, and 
comparisons made with a past fifth grade which 
had not been treated—the “control class’’ so 
called, the horrible example. The work had 
been conducted in thirty schools, and the score 
was kept by holes, as in a golf game. One 
school showed a reduction of 67.5 percent in 
cavities from the “normal” condition. Five 
schools had over 57 percent reduction, and two 
others over 50 percent. Other schools pulled 
the average down, but the total reduction was 
about 34 percent. And now the sixth year 
returns are in, and several schools have 
reached the neighborhood of 85 percent, and 
the average stands at practically 50 percent. 

If this could be done in Bridgeport, it could 
be done anywhere, for the conditions were most 
difficult—a large foreign population where 
English is not spoken in the homes; a great 
munition center with the population doubling 
during the war and shifting constantly; and 
with all the war activities for overworked 
teachers. Considering these drawbacks, the 
authorities now believe that at least 70 percent 
of dental caries can be eliminated by making 


hygiene a regular part of the school course, | 


one of the requisites for promotion. 

So much for cavities. But how has this 
work affected the schools, the general health 
of the community of childhood? 

Speaking for the schools, Assistant Super- 
intendent Cortright was most enthusiastic in 
his endorsement. ‘“ Retardation reduced fifty 
percent,’’ was the burden of his song—that is, 
the number of pupils who were left behind and 
had to review their grades had been cut in half. 
A few years ago the cost of reeducation was 
forty-two percent of the entire budget; now 
it is only seventeen percent. There were other 


| influences, of course, “better teaching methods, | 
and a more interesting curriculum. But we | 


know that the preventive dental clinic was a 


‘great factor in this result.’ 
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‘Looksl Quality? 
Or Both? 


Buying things by the looks is a 
bad but widespread habit. When 
it comes to so important a mat- 


ter as the wood from which to 
make the trim, doors and furniture of 
your new house (or remodeling of the 
old house) it certainly pays to learn 
about more than looks. 


People who investigate thoroughly 
(we make investigation easy) pretty 
often and always wisely insist on 
‘Beautiful birch,’? because birch 
is not only of surpassing beauty but is 
also very hard, strong and wear resist- 
ing, easily stained for any finish you 
desire and perfect for enameling, 


Worth while to write today for the birch 
booklet. A post card will suffice. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Nowhere elsecan you buy plants that take 
the guesswork out of rose growing —absolutely. 
For on every Conard Star Rose, you get our Star 
Tag Guarantee. This not only means your money 
back if these hardy, field-grown plants do not 
bloom, but it also retains for you the name of the 
rose on a permanent celluloid tag which you leave 
on the plant. 

Our big, beautifully illustrated catalog of 

over 200 varieties is free. Write for it today. 


CONARD %* ROSES 


& Jones Co., Box 64, West Grove, Pa. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. A. Wintzer, Vice Pres. 
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Dutch silver design. 
pie plate is of pyrex glass. 
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R weddings, 

for birthdays, 
for parties, for oc- 
casions of every 
kind, you can find 
a wealth of gifts 
at Ovington’s— 
moderately priced. 


OVINGTON’S 
“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
314 Fifth Avenue 
Near 32nd Street 
New York 
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A Substitute for Dentistry 


“How do you know?” I asked. 

“Because bad teeth—directly or indirectly— 
are the cause of most absences from school in 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades, and these 
absences have been greatly decreased.” 

It is the pupils who fail who get discouraged 
and drop out of school as soon as the law allows, 
and in Bridgeport the number of children who 
left school prematurely was reduced from 1300 
to. 300, with a corresponding increase in high 
school enrollment. No doubt the improved 
curriculum was the greater factor here. 

It is safe to say that the dental hygiene work, 
by the reduction in retardation, has paid for 
itself on financial grounds alone. What the 
Board of Health spent, the schools saved; but 
it ali comes out of the same till. 

“The schools’ big drive in the coming years 
must be a physical drive,’’ Mr. Cortright de- 
clared. ‘The selective draft with its forty 
percent rejections for physical unfitness has 
opened our eyes to that fact.. The preventive 
clinic is genuine education. Our dental hygien- 
ists supplement our teaching force splendidly 
—they deal with the individual child, while 
the teachers have to handle them by forties. 
They are teaching the child that he is responsi- 
ble for his own health, and this lesson is soak- 
ing through to the homes to an amazing extent. 
Ask the Board of Health if that isn’t true.” 

The Bridgeport Board of Health has been 
making considerable history in the last few 
years under the leadership of Dr. Brown. The 
health authorities agree that their work has 
been made vastly easier because the ground for 
health education was prepared by the dental 
clinics. ‘Through this cooperation and the 
cleaning up of mouths the diseases common 
among children decreased most hopefully. On 
the basis of 100,000 population, the death- 
rate from diphtheria declined from 36 to 18, 
measles from 20 to 4, scarlet fever from 14 to 
5. During the influenza epidemic Bridgeport’s 
death record was perhaps the lowest of any 
city of its size. 

“The great need is for hygienists, 
Fones. ‘‘There are a half dozen training schools 


” 


now—in Boston, in Columbia University, New | § 


York, in Rochester, Chicago, Denver, and San 
Francisco—but these schools can scarcely do 
more than take care of their local needs. 
There should be at least one in every state. 

Thirteen states have already amended their 
laws to permit the practise of dental hygiene 
under the supervision of the profession. 

“And howabout thecost? I asked Dr. Fones. 

“The original equipment need not cost more 
than about $200 per operator, and it can be 
set up almost anywhere. They have used 
basements, halls, even wardrobes. One enthu- 
siastic principal gave up a corner of her own 
office. Our experience shows that a hygienist 
can take care of about 800 children. After the 
equipment is purchased, the cost would be 
perhaps $1.50 per child yearly, including the 
necessary supplies.” 


A BIG dollar-and-a-half’s worth—dental de- 


cay cut down fifty, sixty, seventy percent, 
not for the fortunate few, but for the children 
of all the people; less reviewing of grades, a 





longer school life, more all-round enlighten- 
ment on matters of diet and hygiene. At 
this point Dr. Fones takes a look into the future 
—perhaps not so far into the future, either. 


“The medical profession has the same | 


problem as ours; children’s health is lost before 
it has a good start. The solution is the same— 
in fact the two solutions can be combined in 
the same person, the public school hygienist, a 
woman trained dentally and medically to a 
sufficient degree to act as physical inspector, 
prophylactic operator, and teacher of hygiene.” 

Dentists, doctors, school and health avthor- 





y My. book 
My recipes are absolutely reliable, 
i For particulars write Margery A. 
Ricker, P. O. Box 458, Lynbrook, Long Island, N. Y: 


ities are all getting behind this idea. Some dav 
the young woman entering the normal school 
will choose between mental and _ physical 


training. In the new curriculum sound teeth | | 


will be as valuable as soun¢ spelling, and health 
as important as history. 


says Dr. | 
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Do You Need 
More Money? 


To help your husband 
—your children—or 
yourself. We can show 
you an easy way to add | 
to your income—a way 
that is dignified, honorable 
and profitable. 


Let Us Show You How to Make 


Your Hours More Profitable 
Let us help you to gain the financial independence | 
that is enjoyed by thousands of women who are now | 
Representatives for 


World's Star 


Hosie 
Un 


and Klay Knit 
erwear 


You will make more money than you could make in any ordi- 
| nary position. You will secure a steady income by showing our 
to the women of your community and taking their orders. 


| Previous Experience Is Not Necessary 
More than 24,000 women, most of them without previous ex- 
rience, have made money as our Representatives. You can 
just as successful as they. 


Write Today for Our Catalog 


Leavens 
Furniture 








The careful, discriminating purchaser 
plans a home that will become more beau- 
tiful as the years go by—which both ir. 
exterior and interior appearance will take 
on additional charm as it grows older. 


He selects 


Leavens Colonial Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house 
‘itself this wonderful furniture will grow old 
gracefully—remaining always in vogue and 
satisfying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised 
in the matter of finish. We will gladly 
supply unfinished pieces if desired, to be 
finished to match any interior. 

Write for set No. 3 of illustrations and 


Leavens stains. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON.MASS. __gysciitte 
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OS, Jue 
Living 
Room Charm 

Here in the very heart of the 
home one seeks, above all, the 
dignity of quiet beauty, an 
atmosphere of warmth and 
restfulness. 


To attain that you must begin 
with the walls, for after all, 
walls are the room. 


Thesoftglow of Liquid Velvet, me 
washable flat wallenamel,strikes 
a definite yet unobtrusive key- 
note of beauty and comfort that 
brings real living room charm. 


Letourdepartment of Decorative 
Service advise you on your 
problems of interior decoration, 
free. Write us fully. 


Send ten cents in coin for booklet, 
“That Magic Thing Called Color.”’ 


O’BRIEN 


VARNISH CO. 
611 Washington Ave. 
South Bend, Ind. 


“Varnish Makers for 
Halfa Century” 








Missing 
(Continued from page 52) 


hoping by some fancied sweep of the wand to 


find the open road to fame and fortune—gitls | 


| 


also, from New York itself, who in some un- | 


guarded hour seek to make their own way in 
the world. 

Captain Ayers’ particular duty is the adjust- 
ment with the mothers. Mrs. Hamilton’s to | 
look after the state of mind of the girls. 
the C 


It is} 
Captain Ayers speaking from ‘his contact | 


with thousands of mothers, who throws some- | 


thing of a bombshell into that particular camp 


escape from home doors. He says: 


will. 


bornness of the parents—more often of the 
mother alone. This is a hard saying, and I 
hesitate to make it public for fear that some 
foolish girl, seeing it, may misinterpret it as an 
excuse for anything she wants to do. But the 
number of girls who do leave home is increas- 
ing so rapidly that the only salvation lies 
in unveiled truth on both sides of the 
question.” 


Wit this preamble Captain Ayers names 

the four impulses of the girl prodigal. 
They are: the unadjusted home, the spirit of 
adventure, the desire to go on the stage, the 
impelment of sex. 

Taking up the first, he says, “Fifty percent 
of the cases that have come under my admin- 
istration are due to unadjustment in the home. 
The cause? The mothers. I do not mean 
that they lack affection, but their ignorance 
of the nature of youth, or a peculiar form of 
parental selfishness, persists in molding young 
people according to an old-fashioned model, 
a thing that can not be done indiscriminately 
teday. 

“There are so many attractions outside the 





| home that a young girl’s mind is in a constant 


state of comparison—and it is not always well- 
balanced comparison. Therefore greater care 
must be taken to understand the mind of the 
growing girl. Her individual character, her 
needs, her desires, must be taken into consider- 
ation. The spirit of friendship should so per- 
meate the home that the mother would be al- 
ways the first confidante of her daughter. It 
is not enough just to make the home comforta- 
ble. Its atmosphere should be harmonious 
and even merry. There should be entertain- 
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study and no play makes Jill just as dull as 
Jack. 

“Foreign-born mothers and those who live 
in old-fashioned communities, 
girls to be what they term ‘straight-laced,’ 
often drive their daughters to run away. They 


ment and recreation for young people, for all | 


raising their | 


where are those mothers whose daughters 


“Tf you want me to be painfully truthful, I | 
The real cause of all delinquency or an | 
approach to it is the ignorance or the stub- | 





do not believe in company for young people. | 
They do not think girls should have boy 


friends until they are ready to be married. 


They plan no recreation for them and expect | 


them to spend their leisure hours in housework 
or embroidery and the like. 


Their daughters, | 


comparing their lot with those of their friends, | 


grow dissatisfied and restless, often seeking an 
adventure barbed with poison.” 


this was Rosalie, the seventeen-year-old 
daughter of a well-to-do merchant. Her 
mother was an educated foreigner, but one 
who had inherited the decree that woman’s 
only vocation was that of housewife. Her own 
house was a paragon of order and neatness. 
Her neighborhood boast was, “You could eat 
off my kitchen floor.”’ Rosalie was the victim 





of her pride. Nothing in that house was ever 
out of place. Rosalie’s spare hours were de- 
voted to learning how to keep house and to 
making hand-made articles for her hope chest. 
She had no company. Neither could she visit 
the homes of her school friends. 

“Company makes too much dirt,” said the 
| mother. “If you go to other girls’ homes, they 
| will have to come here.”’ 


Cited by Captain Ayers as an example of | 
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"CADILLAC 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


TS friction-driven soft bris- 
tle brush moves lightly over 
the nap, picks up every 
particle of lint, threads 
and litter and saves 
your carpetsand rugs, 
while its powerful 
suction removes all 
the deeply imbed- 
ded dust and dirt. 
The easy opera- 
_ tion oftheCADIL- 
LAC is due to its 
‘ well balanced 
construction and 
simple conven- 
ient manner of 
turning the 
electric current 
on and off by 
means of the 
push button 
switch in the 
patented pistol 

grip handle. 


Twelve years 
manufacturing 
experience guaran- 
tees the mechanical 
excellence of the 
CADILLAC. Send 
for catalogue and 
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76 Duchess Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Chefservice provides fine hotel and 
age it Pape hole Economical. _Instantane- 
ous. At all quality Grocers. Menu Booklet free. 
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Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Serviee Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
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Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
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Tired Swivel Wheels. 
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Two-tone checked 
gingham, in variety 
ofcolors. Widesash 
and large bias fold 
on bottom of skirt. 
Sizes 34 to 46; also 
16-18-20. 


Price, $4.50 










Demuty and Dignity 


distinguish Dix-Make Dresses. Whether 
a practical house-dress or a dainty porch 
frock the same careful workmanship 
fashions a garment which satisfies the 
highest standards of wearer and maker. 
Dix-Make Dresses in a variety of be- 
coming styles. Write for illustrated style 
folder No. 17, showing the new models. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CO. 
Dix Building New Ycrk 


Bix-Make 


Makers also of DIX-MAKE 
Nurses’ and Maids’ Uniforms 
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Curly, Wavy: 
Hair Like ‘‘Nature’sOwn’”’ 


Try, the new way—the Silmerine way—and 
‘ou'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
he curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is neither 
sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also 
as a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At Drug and Department Stores. 
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Get something different for YOUR 
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Sent on approval—write 
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| their mothers and that all their mothers wanted 


| work these days. There is no law to compel 


| them jointly. 


| yard circuses, pirates’ dens under the creek 
| bridge, baseball in the corner lot—all these 


| But with girls it comes after they have out- 
| grown their dolls, a precarious age in which the 





Her ideas as to how a young girl should dress 
were just as definite and as up-to-date. Rosalie 
was dressed exactly as her mother had been 
dressed in her girlhood. When Rosalie grad- 
uated from high school, she wanted to study 
designing. Her mother insisted on Domestic 
Science. Rosalie hated Domestic Science, as 
girls often do hate the thing they are forced to 
do against their wills. So one day she did not 
come back at dinner time nor at bedtime. 
And this went on for many dinner times and 
bedtimes. It took the Bureau of Missing 
Persons in New York City two months to 
locate her. In that time she had gone far 
afield of the course her mother had mapped out 
forher. She had found a place in the chorus of 
a cheap vaudeville hcuse, and her life was lived 
accordingly. She insisted that she would 
rather go to a detention home than go back to 
her mother. It took a week’s persuasion on 
Mrs. Hamilton’s part to make her see the light. 
In the meantime Captain Ayers adjusted 
matters with the parents. 

“That mother was a Tartar,” said Captain 






























































They Have a Value 


“Vfast 
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Ayers. “She said she did not intend that 
any man should tell her how to run her home. 2 f or 25c. 
When her husband, who was weak in the do- aa HAIR NETS 


mestic joints, was appealed to, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said nothing. Finally, I walked 
roughshod over her. I told her that it would 
do no good to send Rosalie home; that she 
would probably run right out again unless 
things were made pleasanter for her. It took 
some patience, but her motherhood conquered, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing Rosalie 
weeping out her heart on her mother’s alpaca 


$7 50 . In Handsome Awards 
$ All Can Compete 


Save the envelopes in which you purchase STAYFAST and 
UNIVERSAL HAIR NETS and compete for one of 295 
magnificent prizes, to be awarded to those who send us by 
December Ist, 1921, the greatest number of these envelopes 
saved from January to December Ist. 

Ist Prize, $1000 AUTOMOBILE — 2nd Prize, 
PLAYER PIANO—3rd Prize, $300 TALKING 
MACHINE and 292 additional useful awards. 


































bodice. Things are different in that home pr es nt — Tite See —— in each Stayfast 
‘ - ae * a niversal envelope. your dealer. 
now. The mother pays some attention to STAYFAST and UNIVERSAL Hair Nets are sold every- 


where in all colors at 2 for 25c, grey or white 25c each. 


Hyman & Oppenheim, 105 E. 16th St.,N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers  Dealers—Write for Particulars 


Rosalie, who is studying designing and making 
a success of it.” 





T° great leniency in the home is another 

phase of unadjustment. Of this he says: 
“Some mothers are indeed ignorant and un- 
wise. Either they can not see where their 
indulgence is leading, or they are too lazy to 
bother about it. Their daughters dress as 
they please, go about as they please, do as 
they please. Naturally they grow insolent 
and headstrong. Sometimes, too, mothers 
have Bohemian tendencies and have not sense 
enough to know that impressionable girls take 
easily to bad example. I do not have to 
illustrate these types; they are too well-known 
and entirely too numerous. Then there are 
nagging mothers—the type of women who find 
it difficult to speak a pleasant word to any one. 
Why, I’ve had girls who came under my charge 
tell me that they felt they were burdens upon 































was to get rid of them. Nothing will drive a 
girl away from home quicker than this. 

“All these things may seem small in them- 
selves, but they are not small in the mind of 
the adolescent girl. And they are dangerous 
because of the ease with which a girl can find 
























Save Money 
on Children’s Clothes 


These pretty dresses were made quickly, 
easily, and very economically by using 


WRIGHT S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


All ready-made clothing is expensive just 
now; but pretty clothes for children and 
their elders can readily be made with our 
Bias Fold Tape for pipings, bindings, fac- 
ings and trimmings. Saves half the work 
on the garment. For middy blouses, sailor 
suits, etc., use 


WRIGHT'S E-Z-TRIM 


which is Bias Tape stitched in parallel 
rows on fast colored percale. 

Send for our free.3-yard sample of tape in fast 
colored percale in any one of the following colors: 
Gray, Pink, Light Blue, Brown, Reseda, Navy, Laven- 
der, Linen Color, Old Rose, Alice Blue, Red, Black. 


With sample we will send our book- 





her to go home unless she becomes delinquent. 
It is rather late to close the home door after the 
harm has been done. In eighty percent of the 
cases harm has been done before we get them 
safe home again.” 

The spirit of adventure and the desire to go 
on the stage are so closely allied, one often 
leading to another, that Captain Ayers treats 
“Most young people,” he 
maintains, “have a wide streak of romance 
in their make-up. It shows earlier in boys 
than in girls, and the boys have sufficient outlet 
for it in their play. Shows in barns or back- 






































give expression to the boy’s sense of adventure. 
































: SF Rak aig ae se let with new designs for making and /f ™@ 
mother should always be on guard, for if girls finishing children’s clothing. Also lin- FLD 
are inclined toward the romantic, their imag- gerie, fancy work and general sewing. ™ 
inations at this time may run away with them. WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO Mf 
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Barrymores, or Ziegfeld beauties, is a favorite 





ambition. Such a thing as a sense of their own 
limitations never deters them. To be heroines, 
to be admired and applauded, to wear extrava- 

nt clothes, to be made extravagant love to, 
is their own dream of happiness. 

“And this again I put directly up to the 
mothers. Between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty girls are at the fool age. They can not 
be expected to make logical and well-tempered 
decisions. The mothers must furnish the com- 
mon sense, and they can’t begin too soon. 
First lessons in values should be given as soon 
as a girl is old enough to toddle about. En- 
tirely a matter of training, each individual girl 
requires individual methods. It is not difficult 
foc a mother to detect an overromantic ten- 
dency in her daughter. The girl who does not 
want to play out-of-doors, who is always with 
her head in a book, or who sits for long hours 
gazing into space, has an imagination which 
should not be allowed to work too hard, and 
which needs not repression but expression. 
Sane reading, out-of-door exercise, recreation 
within the home, regular hours, may all become 
the habits of a girl’s life, and her days be so well 
filled that she will not have the time for highly- 
colored dreams and unnatural cravings. It 
would be unfair to say that mothers can pre- 
vent their daughters from dreaming vain 
dreams, but I do insist that mental vagaries 
can be turned into constructive channels. The 
girl who dreams usually has a talent of some 
sort. It is the mother’s job to find this out. 
It sometimes takes time and infinite patience— 
but then that is motherhood, always being on 
the job.” 


BY far the most serious point in Captain 








Ayers’ contention is the fourth, the impel- | 


ment of sex. 
“This is much more prevalent than is generally 
supposed. While as a direct cause for girls 
severing home ties it is not so responsible 
numerically, sooner or later I sadly admit that 
it enters into the experience of all those girls 
who leave home before they have common 
sense. It is the more serious in that it is not 
always easy to detect. It has nothing at all to 
do with mental standards, for many girls of 
unusually keen brains, as well as those with 
subnormal mentalities, have been found to be 
thus afflicted, as have also those with strong 
bodies and frail bodies. And even though it is 
not the impulse which sends a girl from home, 
once she is out of the home there are tempta- 
tions for all girls who are not under proper 
guardianship, and this constitutes the real dan- 
ger in the runaway girl. If she is at home, there 


is more or less jurisdiction over her actions. | 


Once she is by herself, with no one to censor hei 
activities, her whole future is fraught 
danger. 
is responsible. A false and damnable squeam- 
ishness on the part of many mothers has re- 
sulted in the spoliation of many young lives 

Some one might say, ‘The laws protect a girl.’ : 
The laws do not protect them beyond a certain 
point. If she lies about her age—and that is 
an easy thing to do when so many girls get 
themselves up in such a way that one can 
scarcely tell whether they are fifteen or fifty— 
there is no justice for those contributory to her 
waywardness, because the penalty holds only 
when the truth about the girls’ age is known. 
This is why I am strong for qualifications of 
the law which permits a girl to leave home and 
go to work at sixteen. I often wish that 
motherhood as a unit could sit in my office as 
the days go by and not only see but understand 
the full significance of the danger to future 
generations if delinquency is to increase as it is 
now doing. Then indeed would there be some 
hope, for it is by arousing motherhood that a 
remedy can be pre scribed. Girls should be 
taught the truth about the facts of life. 
should be taught sex hygiene. In order to be 


with | 
And for this impulse, also, the mother | 


Frank in his statements, he says: | 





They | 


the teachers, mothers should have a thorough | 


knowledge of sex, and adolescent psychology, 


and sex hygiene, and they should study their | 


daughters. individually. “Young girls should | 
not be pampered or played up to. Neither 
should they be coerced. They should be under- 
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~ Sweet Peas 


by Burpee. 


HE first waved Sweet Pea in exist- 
ence was introduced to America 
The House of Burpee is 


famous the world over as American 
Headquarters for Sweet Peas. 


Burpee’s Sweet Pea seed is grown on Burpee’s 


Floradale Farm in California. 


To introduce 


Burpee Sweet Peas to new customers we have pre- 
pared the special Floradale Collection, listed below: 


Floradale Collection for 25c 


Floradale Fairy—rich cream. 
Orchid—one of the best lavenders. 
Fiery Cross—orange scarlet. 
Cherub—cream edged with rose. 
Margaret Atlee—rich glowing pink. 


This Floradale Collection of Sweet 
Peas is worth 60c but it will be 
mailed to your door, postpaid, for 
25c. We want you to grow Burpee’s 
Sweet Peas. Send a quarter today 
and the Floradale Collection will 
come to your door by return mail. 


Burpee’s Annual, the leading American 
Seed Catalog, will be mailed to you free. 


Write 


W. 


SEED GROWERS 





BOHN 


Refrigerators 
Cold Dry Temperature 


* ST. PAUL, MINN. 





FREE 


73 samples * 
ofl 


ALI. WOOL 
WORSTED 
YARN 


from the mill 


First quality all wool 

worsted yarn. Ata 

saving of 20 to 40 per 

cent. Send today for 

free Peace Dale sample card—4 weights—45 
lovely colors—73 samplesin all. Strong, good 
Wearing yarns. Smooth and even. nit up 
beautifully. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Direct from the mill prices: Per 40z. skein— 
4-ply Germantown 90c.: 3-ply Germantown 
95c.: Men’s Sweater Yarn 90c.:4-ply Fibre Silk 
and Worsted $1.00: Fibre Silk and Worsted 
Floss $1.05: Shetland Floss 95c.: Special Grey 
Sock Yarn per pound $2.80. Peace Dale pays 
Postage. 

Miss Mary Burrough of Cape Girardeau. “o.. 
writes: ‘Your yarn isthe best I have ever used, and 
far cheaper than any on our local market.” 

Peace Dale Mills (founded 1801), Sales Office. 
Dept. 235, 25 K Ge fadison Ave,, New York City 


for your copy today. 


ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Philadelphia 





Selected 


Grapefruit Oranges 


Bright, sweet, tree- ripened fruit. 
e table. $8.50 per box delivered East of Kansas City, 
AAD., 
boxes it desired. 


SUNSET GROVES 


Reference, First National Bank 





Grow Early Vegetables 
and Flowers with Little Effort 


Sunlight Double-Glazed Sash make win- 
ter-gardening easy. They insure positive 
results du.ing the severest weather and 
earlier and stronger plants. 
Two layers of glass enclosing a 5 inch 
air space form a transparent blanket 
which lets in all the sunshine, retains the 
warmth and repels the cold. 
Mats and Shutters are not needed, thereby 
avoiding the most expensive and burdensome 
part of winter gardening. 
Just put the. sash on your hot-bed or cold 
frame and it is complete, al! that remains to 
do is to prop up the sash on bright days. 


Write for illustrated Sunlight Booklet 
Sunlight Double - Glass Sash Co. 
Division Alfred Struck Company, Inc. 

935 E. winiceniee Louisville, Ky. 


Write for sample card today 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Fresh irom grove 


or $5.00 per box, F.O. B., Lakeland, Fla. Mixed 
Check or money order with order. 


Lakeland, Fla. 





appr cst 
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Oak F ‘vite | 


Add beauty, style and value—Save money— 
Lighten housework 


They give an interior more real distinction than ten times the 
money spent in decorations and furniture. 

Houses with Oak Floors always sell and rent for more. Ask 
any real estate man. 

There is never any question of repairing or replacing Oak Floors. 
And they cost less at the start than good carpets. 

Dustless, shining Oak Floors, with rugs, are superseding the 
unsanitary, unwieldy tacked carpet everywhere. 

Give any dealer your room measurements. When figured by the 
room you will be surprised at the moderate cost, as you may possibly 
think Oak Floors are too expensive for you. 


Send for our free book 


Containing valuable information for those building or remodeling. 
One tells how to order and lay a special grade of light (36-inch) 
Oak Floors over old floors. Much depends, of course, upon the 
right treatment of the wood at the mill. 

The trade-mark you see above, stamped on every stick, is always your 
guarantee of thoroughly seasoned and properly treated Oak Flooring. 


OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois 





If you want practical advice 
on household subjects— 


Here is a list of publications issued by Good Housekeeping Insti- 

tute. They will be mailed postpaid upon receipt of price. 
Quarterly Bulletins, descriptive of the appliances tested 
by the Institute, 10c cach or 83c for the set of eleven. 

Canning by Safe Methods 

The First Kitchen Outfitted....... 

Cooking Utensils. ... Bf 

Efficiency Kitchens. . 

Machine Washing. . 

Menu Building by Calories. 

An Efficient Home Laundry.... 

Fireless Cookery..... 

Cooking by Temperature 


dines Cloth-Covered, Spring-Back Binder to hold above bulletins $1.00 


Goop Hovsexerrinc InstiTUTE, 105c West 39th Street, New York City 
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Missing 
stood and guided and given a fair chance to a 
full wifehood and motherhood.” 

At a recent meeting of a number of welfare 
organizations in New York City, Captain 
Ayers outlined the situation as he has done 
here and gave as remedial measures the fol- 
lowing: 

First: A Federal Bureau of Education for 
Mothers, to be a department of the Depart- 
ment of Education or of the Children’s Bureau, 
which is a department of the Department of 
Labor. Here should be the clearing house for 
information from the entire country, all cases 
coming under municipal, state, or federal 
jurisdiction. In this way thorough analysis of 
the situation could be made, and the number 
of disappearing girls properly approximated, 
showing whether the condition was improving 
or becoming aggravated. Through pamphlets 
distributed to centers throughout the country, 
and by lectures at these centers, mothers could 
be kept acquainted with the situation, instruct- 
ed in all matters pertaining thereto, and edu- 
cated in one of the most important functions 
of womanhood. 

Second: Sex Hygiene Classes in the Public 
Schools. Only authoritative experts should be 
given such positions, as there would be danger 
in unwise dissemination of knowledge unless 
accompanied by the utmost discretion and 
wisdom. 

Third: Reconstructicn of the Laws, making 
severer penalties for contributors to delin- 
quency and making it more difficult for girls 
to be taken from the home. Proper guardian- 
ship for them until they arrive at the age of 
twenty-one. 

These measures were approved of, in greater 
part, by all those present at the meeting, some 
representatives making reservation, others 
suggesting supplementary regulations. 


RS. MARY HAMILTON, Captain Ayers’ 

assistant, agreed in all that he said, but 
she added a plea for the mothers themselves. 
She said: 

“Tn my work, which extends over a period 
of ten years, I have come into the confidence of 
thousands of girls, and while I must admit 
that in the last analysis mothers are greatly to 
blame, the girls are indeed a trying problem. 
Those who have the vagrant tendency, and 
there are so many of them who have, are 
baffling indeed. They nurse the slightest 
grievance, making mountains out of mole- 
hills, and grasp at any excuse for their 
waywardness. And they lie so. Often the 
only way I can get at the truth is by 
letting them pile falsehood upon falsehood 
until the whole mass topples by its own weight. 
If you can get a girl’s confidence, she is saved. 
And that, I believe, is the crux of the whole 
thing—the ability or the inability of the 
mothers to create an abiding confidence in 
them in the hearts of their daughters. Most 
mothers wish to do this. When they fail, it is 
not through lack of desire, but because of mis- 
understanding and impatience. The increase 
in number of the girls who come from well- 
ordered homes is an alarming indication that 
the old standards of care have become obsolete 
and that the time is here when stringent meas- 
ures must be formulated to meet the new 
complications. Girls must, in some way, be 
made to understand their responsibility toward 
the future. Mothers must be made to see the 
necessity for ompromising between the old 
and the new. For the restlessness of today has 
touche . youth as deeply and as seriously as 
it has all other departments of living.”’ 

Miss Stella Miner, Secretary of the Girls 
Protective League of New York City, who 
with her sister, Miss Maud Miner, enjoys 
international repute as a social scientist, has 
studied girls by the thousands in her work 
covering a period of fifteen years. She puts 
more stress upon the mental disqualifications 
of adolescent girls. 

“There is something to be considered be- 
sides the mere fact of adolescence,” she says, 
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Missing 
“for while this is an irresponsible period, often 
also the mental standards enter into it. About 
half of the girls who run away from home for 
various reasons are not normal mentally. 
Sometimes this condition does not assert itself 
until adolescence, when it takes hold of them 












mercilessly and impels them with such a strong * 

hand that it is almost impossible to curb them. kh A \ i 4 < ) 
Knowledge on the part of the mothers is a | § . 

great help. But even the knowledge that there Live Me del 






is something wrong must be backed up by 
scientific ability to prevent its activities. 
Many mothers refuse to look such facts in the 
face because their maternal pride is affected or 
because they feel that it is a stigma on the 
child. It is not a stigma, and it is a condition 
which is curable if gone about in time and 
treated by those who have made a study of it. 
In the poorer homes, through the schools and 
the investigations of welfare agencies, it is not 
so difficult to handle such cases. But in the 
better-class homes mothers resent interference. 
And this is why I am so whole-heartedly for [ 
national measures which will disseminate the 
proper knowledge and, therefore, a sense of 
the proper responsibility of mothers toward 


their growing girls.” 
1 the city of Los Angeles much has been 
done to curb the increase of migration of 
girls from their homes. The lure that brings 
many girls to this southern city is the prox- 
imity of the moving-picture studios in Holly- 
wood. With high dreams of being “movie” 
queens, girls from all over the country have 
flocked here, only to find bitterest disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment.. Sometimes they 
found intermittent work at $5 a day, their 
working days numbering about ten a month. 
More often they wandered the streets penniless 
and homeless until disaster brought them to 
the attention of the authorities or until want 
forced them to write home or to seek help from 
the Travelers’ Aid or the Y. W. C. A. The 
creation of the City Mothers’ Bureau grew out 
of this evil, and now, through it, supervision 
of the employment lists and the application 
registries of the various film companies is | § 
maintained, with the result that girls are often the ‘‘Two-in-One’’ because it serves a double 
discovered and returned to their homes before | § Gig 
any real harm has been done. function. The confiner gives the necessary 
But here is where the tragedy of the whole | § 
problem lies. To reiterate: Eighty percent 
of the girls who do venture forth in this 
way return not only incapable of bearing 
children, but, where their capacity for mother- 
hood has not been entirely destroyed, in 


a condition which would augur darkly for | § KABO CORSET CO 
posterity. se P e ) “ISCC 

Of the two hundred and ninety-eight girls Chicago J San Francisco 
who were in the California Training School for 
Girls in 1917, every one was unfit for mother- 
hood. Some of them could never be mothers. 
Others were already so. Those who were not 
precluded from actual motherhood had not the 
right, because of the mark their unwisdom had 
put upon them, ever to bring children into the 
world. And yet, no doubt, their term of train- 
ing up, they returned home with the hope of 
sometime being wives and mothers. 

The same records which indicated this 
tragedy also outlined the reasons for the 
delinquency of the girls. They were just as 
Captain Ayers has defined them and in the 
same order according to numbers. And it must 
be borne in mind that these were only whole- 
way delinquents from a part of the community 
—there are five other such schools in 
California. 

Truly this is an urgent problem requiring 
the attention and activity of the voting women 
of America. It represents such a tremendous 
fundamental necessity—the right of- every 
child to be well born. It not only includes the 
tragedy of disillusioned girlhood and disap- 
pointed motherhood, but involves the very 
well-being of the race. 

Maternity bills we shall have. The women 
have already foregathered to insure this, and 
the passage of the Shephard-Towner Bili is 
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This clever, ultra-smart garment we call 










support—the camisole the desired softness and 






daintiness. Ask the dealer who sells Kabo corsets 




























Did you skip the delightful story? 










It’s in this issue and it tells of a woman’s 
experience in winning the hearts of wild 
things. We who have lost so much of our 
sympathy for things in fur and feathers should 
turn back to page 8 and read “The Wild 
Heart,” by Emma-Lindsay Squier. 
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SUNBEAM 
The Quality Hand-Iron 


Even those women who are most particu- 
lar as to the kind of iron they use—yet 
know little about the mechanics of iron 
craft and care less—instinctively recog- 
nize the ultra quality combination of 
design, workmanship and material of the 
SUNBEAM Iron. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


30 YearsManufacturers of QualityProducts 


Corns Will Go 


While you sleep—if you do this 


a little while the corn will loosen 
and come out. The usual time is 
48 hours. 


The way is easy, gentle, sure 
and scientific. A famous chemist 
perfected it. A laboratory of 
world-wide repute prepares it. 

Millions of corns every year 
are removed by it. Countless 
people, by its use, keep free from 
corn pains always. 


Cease your wrong methods. 
Try this modern, this efficient way. 


There is no need for harsh 
treatment, no need for soreness. 
And paring is futile and danger- 
ous. 

All about you are people de- 
lighted with the Blue-jay method. 
Find out what they know about 


it. Try it tonight. 


Asa Plaster 





©B&B1921 


PPLY Blue-jay toa corn to- 
night—the Jiguid or the 
plaster. Itisdone ina moment. 


The corn ache will end; the re- 
moval of the corn will begin. 


Hour by hour the Blue-jay will 
gently undermine that corn. In 


 ByB Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 









As a Liquid 
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HOLYOKE 
reduces the high cost 
of living. Have one 
installed and note the 
immediate falling off 
of your fuel bill. Ker- 
osene, long con- 
sidered an ideal 
fuel, is safe, low- 
priced, easy to 
handle and avail- 
able in every 
nook and corner 
of the country. 

Have hot water conveniences of the 
city in the country and suburban dis- 
tricts and at a cost not prohibitive. 
Very convenient and practical for all 
homes and especially so for bungalows 
and summer homes. 

A Wonderful All Year Round Convenience 

Write us and learn more of this efficient heater that 
is installed in thousands of homes and that gives 
entire satisfaction. NOTE— This heater may be 
connected to the regular range boiler without inter- 
fering with the connections—not necessary to instal 
a special storage tank. 

Ask your Plumber—Progressive Plumbers install and recom- 
mend it, or write us Sor teratove and information. 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
LIVE DEALERS SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 
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Dept GH6, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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| teaspoonful of paprika. 
|dients together thoroughly, then make into 


Missing 
almost a foregone conclusion. Public Welfare 
bills are under discussion. So is the question 
of a Bureau of Education. But what good will 
it be to bring strong girls into the world, to 
raise them to maturity, if at the hour of their 
burgeoning the full blossom of their woman- 
hood is to be blighted in the bud? 

This is not the effusion of an alarmist. The 
study of the records of every Juvenile Court 
and every Bureau of Missing Persons in the 
country will bear out all my statements. A 
call at any of the philanthropic agencies in any 
city will show that if it were not for the fine 
network of protection and cooperation which 
is spread from state to state by the working 
together of the various organizations and the 
police bureaus having this condition in charge, 
there would be even greater havoc wrought in 
the ranks of our future mothers. 

But it zs a plea for national education of both 
mothers and daughters and for laws which will 
make it impossible for the girl under twenty- 
one to answer the fabled call of adolescent 
illusion. This is vital legislative material for 
women voters. It is one that must be taken up 
before it is too late. For it is close to the heart 
of that universal motherhood whose trumpet 
call to peace and perfection now resounds down 
the long aisles of the world’s pain. 


With a Pound and a Half 
of Hamburg 


(Continued from page 69) 


sized onion, a green pepper also chopped, one 
well-beaten egg, one cupful of soft bread- 
crumbs, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
one and one-fourth teaspoonfuls of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and one-fourth 
Mix all the ingre- 


the form of a loaf, place in a greased pan, and 
bake in a hot oven: thirty-five minutes. 
Serve hot with gravy made from the juices in 
the pan or the loaf is equally delicious cold. 


Creole Meat Loaf 


Creole Meat Loaf is another good dish made 
from Hamburg. Prepare a pound and a half 


of the chopped meat by mixing it with a small 
onion chopped, a large green pepper freed 


from seeds and chopped rather fine, and two 
tart pickles cut in small pieces. Season with 


one and one-fourth teaspoonfuls of salt and 


one-fourth teaspoonful each of pepper and 
paprika. Grease a bread pan and place half 
the mixture in it, pressing it down well. Then 


cut a pimiento into long, thin strips and 
arrange over the meat, place the rest of the 


meat over the pimiento, and bake in a hot 


oven thirty-five minutes. Ten minutes before 


removing from the oven, place strips of bacon 


across the top and permit them to bake until 
crisp. Serve the meat loaf with the bacon as a 
garnish and make a gravy of the fat in the 
pan in the usual way, only substituting strained 
tomato juice for the usual water. 


Roast Cannelon of Beef 
Roast Cannelon of Beef is most tempting, 


even good enough for a company dinner. To 
one and one-half pounds of Hamburg add the 
grated rind of a lemon, one tablespoonful of 
finely chopped parsley, one and one-fourth 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one tablespoonful of 
grated onion, one-fourth teaspoonful of ground 
mace, two tablespoonfuls of melted margarin., 
and one-fourth teaspoonful each of pepper and 
paprika. 
pepper may also be added. Mix all the in- 
gredients thoroughly and make into a roll. 
Place in a greased pan and bake in a hot oven 
twenty minutes. i 
across the roll and arrange in the pan about it 
| bananas halved lengthwise. 
| with a little lemon juice and bake a delicate 
| brown, about fifteen minutes longer. 
the roast hot with the bananas about it. 


A cautious sprinkling of cayenne 


Then place bacon strips 
Sprinkle them 


Serve 





Wanted: Equality 


(Continued from page 19) 


but two of the forty-eight states. The best 
type of law makes the qualifications for men 
and women the same. Jury duty does not 
impose great burden on women as is sometimes 
argued, and women needed in the home, 
mothers of young children, etc., would un- 
doubtedly find no difficulty in being excused 
if called. Indeed excuse from service is freely 
granted for reasonable cause in the case of 
men. 

It was the attorney general of Arkansas who 
first made clear the probable line that decisions 
of the question of public office for women 
would follow. In the states where women had 
suffrage before the Nineteenth Amendment was 
passed, there has been a tendency to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie, as it were, with respect to this 
matter, and allow women to run for office. 
But when Julia Ward Pennington proposed 
to run for the state senate of Arkansas, both 
governor and secretary of state turned to the 
the attorney general for the law and the 
prophets on this question. He replied in a 
lengthy opinion that the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment did not carry with it the right to hold 
office. The reason? The common law again. 

Nothing, says the attorney general, in the 
constitution or statutes of Arkansas specifically 
excludes women. A “person” who is an elec- 
tor may hold office. However, “when we 
come to consider the question more thor- 
oughly,’ we find that a woman is not a per- 
son, for “by the weight of authority woman 
could not hold office under the common law.’’ 


The Only Way Out 


The only way that this common law tradi- 
tion can be wiped out is an explicit statement 
in statutes or constitution granting to women 
this privilege. Such explicit statement is not 
to be found now in the constitution or statutes. 
Nor can it be said to be implicit in the lack of 
the word “male” in the statutes on public 
office, for in the words of an august authority 
“in construing any act of legislation . . . or 
a constitution . . . regard is to be had not 
only to all parts of the act itself . . . but also 
to the conditions of the time and to the history 
. .. in the light of which the . . . act must 
be read and interpreted.” 

At the time the constitution was framed 
there was no idea of giving women public 
office, so the only thing that can give it to her 
now is specific legislation, or constitutional 
amendment, bringing her within the scope of 
the word “person” as used of a public official. 
This is the substance of the Arkansas attorney 
general’s ruling. 

While the weight of opinion is not so heavily 
balanced for this interpretation as in the case 
of jury duty, many officials take. the same 
stand as the Arkansas attorney general. 
Others will not commit themselves at all. A 
few give out such qualified statements as 
“possibly eligible.” The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that some state con- 
stitutions use the term “male” public officials. 
Only one attorney general so far heard from 
has gone so far in the direction of equality as 
to say that the Nineteenth Amendment re- 
moved this word from the qualifications for 
public office when it removed it from the quali- 
fications for suffrage. The others take the 
word “male” as conclusive. 

The recently enfranchised states have raised 
this new issue of women’s right to public 
office. The experience of the older suffrage 
states where it was never raised shows that 
women are a distinct asset in public office. 
Besides one woman in Congress, some twenty- 
five women have served with credit in state 
legislatures. The most frequent offices held 
by women in the western states are state and 
county superintendents of public education. 
Their record is uniformly good. Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, North Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming have elected 
women state superintendents of education. ! 


















Be Well 


Why Not? 


E free from nagging ailments! Weigh what you should 
weigh! Have a perfect figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! 
In other 











Be a source of inspiration to your friends. 
words, LIVE. 

When all vital organs are doing their proper work, and 
you stand and breathe correctly, disease germs, grippe and 
colds have little hold on you. 

I have helped 100,000 refined, intellectual women regain 
health and good figures. I have taught them how to keep 
= well. Why not you? You can devote just a few minutes a 
- day in your room to following scientific hygienic principles 
of health which I direct to suit your particular needs, and 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly What You Should 


I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of thousands of 
— women and increased the weight of thousands more. I can 
= do the same for you and at the same time strengthen every 
vital organ. My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural, scientific and appeal to common sense. 























You can have a good Figure 





Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. Per- 
fect your own. You can, and you will look a lot better in 
a modest dress if you carry it well than in an expensive gown 
with a poor figure. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies 
almost entirely in your own hands and that you 
CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 


The most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict confi- 
dence and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 

Sit Down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may forget it. 
I will send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling you how 
to stand, walk and breathe correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 22—215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 








From Pupils’ Letters: 


“Last year I weighed 216 Ibs. 
—this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. I feel so 
young and strong. It is sur- 

rising how easy I did it. I 
eel 15 years younger.” 

“Just think! I have not hada 

ill or cathartic since I began. 
used to take one every night.” 


““My weight has increased 30 
Ibs. I don’t know what indi- 
gestion is any more, and my 
nerves are so rested! I sleep 
like a baby.” 

“{ have been lifted out of the 
low, nervous, depressed state I 
was in. Father says your course 
is worth $1,000 to me.” 
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€ The Colson Line 









Chairs and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 


1007 Cedar St., Elyria, O-. 


YOU can earn a handsome income at home thru home- 
cooked food, catering, tea-room and cafeteria m’g't, 
etc. Full instruction by mail. Write for booklet. 


Amer School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago 









DuuIng the best 


|p. om sal se) Shouldbe a healthy | 
|| et ~~ happy growing baby |} 
if it has loving care, |} 
|| oo ; proper food and com- 
ii fortable hygienic clothing. 


WP #8 NON- NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


j : Are the softest, smoothest and least ir- 

: ritating flannels made and are sold only 

j Ck by_ us, ‘‘Non-Nettle” stamped every 

half yard on selvage except silk warps. 

Send for Free Sample Case 

containing samples cf Flannels, Antisep- 

tie Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines 

of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 

Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White 

Embroidered Flannels, Infants: Outfits. Separate 

Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hun- 

dreds of necessary articles for expectant mothers 
and the baby, and valuable information on care of jf 

the baby. For 25 cents we will udd a complete set 
of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s ff 

first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought sepa- 

rately Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 SummitSt.,Toledo, 0. | 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. | 








In using advertisements see page 4 








Dye it Right! 


Read before you Experiment with a “One-for-All” Dye. 
Wool and Silk need a Different Dye than 
Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods 





Most women know why there is a Diamond Dye for Wool and Silk, 
and another Diamond Dye for Cotton, Linen, and Mixed Goods. Wool 
and silk come from animals. Cotton comes from a plant. Therefore no 
“‘One-for- All-Purpose Dye” can possibly dye both materials right. 


Buy “Diamond Dyes” only, then your garments or draperies will not 
streak, fade, or have that “dyed-look.” Each package contains easy 
directions. Your druggist will sell you the correct Diamond Dye if you 
tell him what material you wish to dye. He will also show you Color 
Card of actual fabrics diamond-dyed in a wondrous range of colors. 


© Don’t Stain Hands or Pan 









The Windy Month of March 


holds no terrors for the careful buying woman who insists on a 
reliable clothes line. We have been making dependable clothes 
lines for many years—thousands of people know the advantage 
of them. They do not kink, ravel or stretch and the little 
splinters that get into your hands in ordinary lines are absent 
in ours. It is made of pure white cotton yarn, twice doubled 
and twisted and then solidly braided on machines of our own 
design. That’s why 


* Silver Lake Clothes Line 
“ Made a little belier than need be” 

stands up under the strain of winds and heavy washes. The 
clothes pins take a firm grip on the braided line and clothes 
do not blow off. No re-washing, no soiled clothes. Dis- 
criminating people use “Silver Lake” Clothes Line, because 
it is guaranteed, and they know they can depend on it. 
It’s not expensive, and when you consider how much longer 
it wears, it’s reasonable. 
Progressive dealers who try to please their customers carry our 
lines. They are trade-marked for your protection and are full 
lengths. If you do not know who your Silver Lake dealer is, 
write us for his name. 
SILVER LAKE CO,, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass 


Our “Silver Lake " braided sash-cord is sold with a 20-year guar- 
antee. Full lengths. Sold by net weight. Braided. Lasts years. 
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Wanted: Equality 


That the people were satisfied with the wo- 
men’s service is seen in the fact that from the 
time they elected a woman—Colorado, as long 
ago as 1892—most of these states have never 
gone back to men superintendents. 

In the older western states the majority of 
the county superintendencies are held by 
women. For many years these very states 
have been among the foremost in the country 
with respect to education. Washington stood 
first among the forty-eight states in its educa- 
tional system for a long period. It lost that 
position only because others of the woman 
suffrage states where women are conspicuous 
in educational positions have raised their 
standards so effectively. Two women state 
superintendents of education—Mary C. C. 
Bradford of Colorado and Josephine Corliss 
Preston of Washington—are among our leading 
educators. During the difficult years of the 
reconstruction ‘both were presidents of the 
National Education Association. 


Citizenship of the Married Woman 


“The identity of husband and wife is an 
ancient principle of our jurisprudence.” This 
pronunciamento declaring the married wo- 
man’s lack of personality is from the decision 
in McKenzie vs. Hare (239 U. S. Supreme 
Court records, page 299). This case, tried in 
the California courts in 1915, had to do with 
an American woman, wife of a British husband 
and by that fact herself a British subject, who 
claimed her right to vote in the country of her 
birth. It is the only case on the married 
woman’s citizenship since the Law of 1907, 
which declares the wife’s nationality to be 
identical with that of her husband. This de- 
cision, which adhered rigidly to the old concep- 
tion of the absolute oneness of man and wife, 
stands as precedent for all cases of this 
nature. 

Citizenship is a matter under federal con- 
trol. Before the Law of 1907 was passed, there 
was in the United States no written statute 
on the subject. Before that date, in many 
cases, wives were allowed to retain their own 
citizenship on marriage with foreigners, appar- 
ently with the idea that patriotism should 
be regarded as of primary importance, taking 
precedence even over loyalty to the husband. 
Sometimes in these early cases a woman was 
permitted to choose her nationality between 
that of her husband and her own. 

The Statute of 1907 is the embodiment of the 
common law, even though decisions under the 
common law were not so consistent as they 
have been since the principle was fixed in the 
act. There is now no legal means by which an 
American-born woman can regain her status 
as an American citizen after marriage with a 
foreigner, except through such tragic events 
as desertion, divorce, or death. 

During the war, when many patriotic, na- 
tive-born women suffered cruel injustices and 
bitter humiliation because of alien marriages, 
various efforts were made to have this law 
repealed. In 1917 a bill was introduced into 
Congress which provided that an American 
woman should retain her own nationality 
without regard to her husband’s citizenship. 
The hearings on this bill—which, however, did 
not pass—brought out many facts demon- 
strating the hardship which reflected citizen- 
ship brings to wives. There was the story of 
Marguerite Mathilde Slidell d’Erlanger, an 
aged American woman whose husband was 
German. The declaration of war found her in 
Switzerland, where she was a veritable pris- 
oner. For when she applied for admission to 
the United States she found its ports closed 
against her. Mrs. d’Erlanger was in frail 
health, elderly, and homesick. She belonged 
to a historic family, was the niece of Commo- 
dore Perry, famous hero of the Battle of Lake 
Erie, had been schooled in American patriotism, 
and did not want to die estranged from the 
homeland. Because the United States govern- 
ment classed this loyal American an enemy 
alien, she was allowed to enter her native land 





only by special ission of Congress, and 
that after much worry and long delay. _ 

Much might be said of the unjust involving 
of property through this law on international 
marriage. American women married to enemy 
aliens found their property seized during the 
war by the alien property custodian. This was 
held for return subject to decision at the close 
of the war. Nina von ca the widow of a 
German, who had presumably, so far as is gen- 
erally known, been in harmony with her hus- 
band and not anti-German as long as he lived, 
filed a claim for her property sequestered by the 
alien property custodian and had it immedi- 
ately handed back to her. : 

Mrs. von Campe’s sister, Mrs. Louise de 
Haven Alten, also married to a German, was 
out of harmony with her husband, had twice 
brought suit for divorce from him. Because 
her husband was sent to the Front her suit 
was delayed. Mrs. Alten’s property, which, 
like her sister’s, came from an American 
grandmother, was also seized by the alien 
property custodian. However, unlike her sister, 
she did not immediately have her property 
handed back to her, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that she had been staunchly patriotic, 
and at the outbreak of the war, until she could 
get out of Germany, had persisted in wearing 
an American flag and in doing many kind- 
nesses for American prisoners. 

Three times recently Congress has .passed a 
special act restoring the citizenship of American 
women who had married foreigners—for Mar- 
guerite Mathilde Slidell d’Erlanger, for Frances 
Scoville-Mumm, and for Louise de Haven 
Alten—when a general law wiping out the pro- 
visions of 1907 act would automatically take 
care of all women in like position. These cases 
are interesting in connection with the objection 
sometimes raised against: permitting the wife 
of foreign marriage to retain her American 
citizenship—that rich Americans who marry 
foreigners and leave their own country to live 
abroad have no ethical right to claim American 
citizenship. It was necessary for Congress to 
give special attention and pass special legisla- 
tion to relieve these American women who had 
married titles or rich foreigners, who went 
abroad to live and tried to come home only 
after many years, when the war broke out, and 
who undoubtedly were influenced in the’: 
efforts for reinstatement as American citizens 
because of the money involved. 

On the other hand, it is the women of the 
poor and middle classes, who stay at home and 
are aliens in their own land, who can not vote 
in time of peace or have the protection of their 
country in time of war, who would be bene- 
fited by repeal of the nationality law of 1907. 










The Popular Sentiment 


Lawyers have sometimes spoken of legal 
difficulties in the way of a bill to change the 
status of the woman married to a foreigner. 
In a questionnaire sent to judges exercising ju- 
risdiction over naturalization throughout the 
United States, the question, ‘‘Are you in favor 
of the retention of citizenship by an American 
woman on marriage to a foreigner?” brought 
two favorable answers to one unfavorable. 

There is at present before Congress a bill in- 
troduced by Representative Rogers, which gives 
the right to retain their citizenship to women 
who marry foreigners. This is supported by the 
National League of Women Voters as an essen- 
tial part of an equal citizenship program. 

Definite knowledge of conditions that are 
unjust to woman is not unimportant. * But 
specific information of what to do to get what 
women want now is much more to the point. 
There is an organization of widespread influ- 
ence, the League of Women Voters, which in- 
cludes all these things in its program. With 
affiliated leagues in all the forty-eight states, 
this great organization is at work for state and 
national legislation to clear up the remaining 
inequalities of women’s citizenship. The help 
of every intelligent woman is needed. Get 
in touch with your state league, or write 
National Headquarters, 918 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 





AUTOMATIC HOT WATER 


No need now to deny yourself and 
your household its convenience and 
comfort. 


THERMOFLASH 


(OF ANY size) 
Already in Your Home 
PLUS 
THE JARVIS 


THERMOFLASH 


Gives~ you™a 
auto 





matic 


Hot 
Water 
Service 


It’sYinexpen- 
sive. Put the 
question to 
your local 
plumber. or 
gas company 


B. RYAN 
COMPANY, 
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* The Jarvis | 







Attached to your own small 
gas water heater and boiler, 
brings it to you at low cost. 
All the water you want— 
piping hot—day and night. 











Approved by Institute Depart- 
ments of Good Housekeeping and 
New York Tribune. 


Price $35.00 F. O. B. New York 


Ask your plumber or cony . oF 
ask us for the “Thermoflash” PBooklet 
and send his name. 


B. RYAN COMPANY 


366 West 15th St., New York 













































Homes that delight-yet 


For charm, outside and in—for conven- 
ience born of modern finest thought—for 
durability due to highest quality lumber 
—and for ECONOMY— 


Build a Bennett Better-Built Ready- 
Cut Home— 


Save $300 to $800 and 
Weeks of Time 





Bennett Homes, 1090 Main St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find few stamps. 
No. 109 to 
Name 
Street 


(Foreign countries $1.00) 
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Double swinging door off kitchen to pantry 
—a cupboard there. Direct passage 
from kitchen thru hall to front door 



























Save 


Your House Furnished Complete 


Down to the last coat of paint. Ready to put 
up. No guess-work. No extras. 


Book of Over 60 Fine Designs 


Excellent_photographs; full dese igen. facts, 
figures! Don’t wait!—get it NOW! 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
‘Makers of Bennett Homes 
1090 Main St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y, 











We 
Guarantee 
Perfect 
Satisfaction 
or Money 
Back 








Please send Catalog 














In using advertisements see page 4 











The Economy of buying High-priced Toilet Paper 
















A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE costs more per roll than almost any 


paper you can buy. 


BUT IT COSTS LESS per sheet because 


the roll contains so many more sheets, and you get A. P. W. 
QUALITY —the quality that has made this the most favored 


Brand in the American home. 


Some homekeepers may prefer another TYPE of paper—a different texture, 
weight or size of sheet. If so they will find exactly what they want in one of 





PURE WHITE FORT ORANGE 
GROSS CUT Ano ONLIWON 


the packages shown at the left, which are the 
other members of the family of A. P. W. 
QUALITY PRODUCTS. 


f your dealer does not carry A. P. W. QUALITY 
PRODUCTS, send us his name and yours. We will 
mail you the name of our nearest dealer and enclose a 
folder containing samples and complete descriptions of 
these five quality papers. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 14, Albany, N. Y. 


* APW QUALITY 
= PRODUCTS 





Have You Received Your Copy? 


Sent without charge 
to our own readers 


Good Housekeeping’s Book of Recipes and Household Discoveries has been 


issued just recently, and we want every reader to have a copy. 


It contains 


179 pages of tested and tasted recipes and 28 pages of Household Discoveries. 
In addition it gives a chapter on measuring and mixing, a table of equivalents of 
capacity, and a table of approximate weights of some common dry commodities. 


The Recipes 


The hundreds of recipes have been 
actually tested, tasted and standardized 
in the kitchen-laboratories of the De- 
partment of Cookery. They are con- 
veniently arranged under these head- 
ings: Beverages, Breads, Cakes,Confec- 
tions,Cheese Dishes,Cookies, Desserts, 
Eggs, Entrees, Fish, Frostings, Fresh 
Fruits, Meats, Pies, Salads, Salad Dress- 
ings, Sandwiches, Soups and Vegetables. 


The Discoveries 


The discoveries are absolutely in- 
valuable. They, too, are listed under 
convenient headings, as _ follows: 
Saucepan Discoveries, Discoveries 
from Kitchen to Garret, Discoveries 
for the Hostess, Cooking Discoveries, 
Summer Discoveries, Keeping Fit 
Discoveries, Every-Day Discoveries, 
Thrift Discoveries and Home Helps 
Discoveries. 


This Book is Free to Readers 


It will be sent absolutely free‘of charge to any reader who will send us the sub- 
scription of a friend who is not now taking Good Housekeeping. Simply forward 
your friend’s name, address, and the regular subscription price ($3.00) together 
with your own name, street and number. Book will be sent postpaid. The 


offer is limited—so act at once. 


Address GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 West 40th Street, Dept. 32, New York City, New York 
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The Pioneers 
(Continued from page 17) 


she faltered. “They—they could have ai! 
the money, and the yachts, and the country 
clubs, if we—if we could have our children 
But when—but when—” 

“Now, Alice, old girl! Sweetheart!” 
“Yes, I know!” she answered quick], 
gulping, as she dashed the water from hr 

eyes and sent him an apologetic smile. 

“Perhaps they—the  millionaires—went 
through this sort of thing,” Alan offered after 
a silence. “That Philadelphia editor picked 
up coal in the streets for his mother’s fire, the 
interview said. It seems to be part of that 
sort of success. And as far as Janey goes, 
Alice, you must remember that this sort of 
thing never touched her. You and she had 
all the sunshine and fresh milk and isolation 
in the world, down at Aunt Mary’s. The 
epidemic didn’t only touch the poor, dear.” 

Alice had come over to him now and was 
on his knees with her arms about his neck 
and her cheek resting quietly against his own. 

“You are the most wonderful man in the 
world, Alan,” she said positively and quietly, 
after a pause. “Tomorrow, if the rain stops, 
I’ll take Scotty, and we’ll house-hunt. Only— 
it isn’t pride, Alan, truly!—only you don’t 
think we ought to take him into /oo smelly 
a neighborhood, do you? But we could 
manage with three rooms, except that what 
they call three rooms are apt to be only two 
and one of those kitchenettes that are really 
no more than closets in the wall!” 


“TS the Van Zook your cousin married any 
relation to the Van Zooks?” Alan asked, 
following a new train of thought. 

“‘Cousins—it’s all one family. Elsie’s hus- 
band owns the Van Zook hotel, but I think the 
theater and the down-town property and all 
that belong to another branch. But at any 
rate they are all rolling in money. I’ve not 
seen Elsie for years and years, but when we 
were little girls we used to visit at dear old 
Aunt Mary’s. You know, Alan,” Alice di- 
gressed, “if things really got too awful for us 
here, we could always go down to Aunt Mary 
for a while. But the truth is, she has no 
money, the old darling; she just has roses and 
cows and trees and sunshine—and welcome.” 

“Dearest, look at me!” Alan said. ‘You 
believe me, don’t you? Look at me!” 

Alice’s eyes met his squarely across a dis 
tance of perhaps four inches. 

“Five years from now,” he said firmly, “we 
will have a little house in Westchester or down 
on Long Island, and a—yes, a Ford car, and 
an ice-cream freezer, and a maid, and a garden 
for Scotty—and for little Alice!” 

“God bless her!”’ Alice said, smiling. 

“God bless her! And we’ll belong to the 
Country Club, and we’ll have holly in the 
windows for Christmas, and we’ll have an 
apple-tree.”’ 

They mused in contented silence for a while. 
But then Alice said with a little recurrence 
of fear: 

“‘RBut sometimes I’m afraid that we’re being 
stupid, Alan. That there’s something we 
don’t see, something we don’t do! If there 
was only a frontier to move to, trees to chop 
down, soap to make, all sorts of privations to 
bear! But to be shut into these four rooms— 
so helpless and so tied, unable to avoid ex- 
penses and unable to pay them! There aren’t 
any more pioneers!” 

“Ah, well, feeling that is just part of the 
hardship!”’ he answered her confidently. 

Alice, in winter sunshine, duly hunted for a 
cheaper apartment the next day, and for every 
day in the following three weeks when the 
weather permitted Scotty to fare forth with 
her. Something like two hundred thousand 
other desperate women were house-hunting 
too, walking the cold, bleak streets bravely 
and tirelessly, eyeing cross streets hopefully 
for vacancy signs, climbing stairs and asking 
questions. 











at rooms over grocery stores, rooms that com- 
manded views only of the ro:ring elevated 
trains, rooms odorous of other people’s meals. 
Fatigue and discouragement such as she 
had never known descended upon her. In 
her sleep she saw janitor’s bells and zinc 
bathtubs, dark stairways and bare floors. 
She trudged through the East Thirties; she 
took the subway to Two-Hundredth Street. 
It was always the same story, ten applicants 
for every vacancy. She hunted on, conscious 
that she needed shoes and overshoes, and 
shoes cost twelve dollars a pair. 

Alan shared his office with another young 
lawyer now; there were no cases, there was no 
money. Sometimes as a notary public he 
earned fifty cents; sometimes a tiny chance 
fragment of advice brought him a few dollars. 


EBRUARY was all rain; there was almost 
no snow this year. Rent for both office 
and house began to slip behind; Alice did not. 
answer the doorbell in the mornings, dreading 
the gas and milk collectors. 

One February day Aunt Mary wrote that 
she had sold the farm, too lonesome for one 
old woman, and was living in Louisville with 
a married daughter. Alice carried the news 
all day with a dull chill at her heart; one more 
outpost taken. Something, she told herself, 
something must happen. 

That night Alan came home cold and 
shaken, sneezed in the kitchen once or twice, 
said that his chest felt tight. At midnight she 


was awakened; he could bear the pain alone no | Tbber balls, floats and washers. So many things can happen! 


longer. At dawn—a bleak, reluctant dawn 
with rain dripping and dripping and dripping— 
a doctor told Alice that bed and warmth and 
care alone could ward off pneumonia. 

Alice remembered an old college lecture on 
metaphysics; the phrase, “digging down to 
new levels of endurance,’”’ came back to her. 
She put her house in order, bathed Scotty as 
usual, left him dewy and sleepy in the next 
room to his father when she went to market. 
In her bag were her engagement ring, the gold 
coffee spoons, and the one big pearl her 
mother had left her. 

They were not there when she came back, 
but Alan had his oysters, his milk-toast, a 
book from the library. His wife was serene, 
busy, confident. Four days later she tele- 
phoned Alan’s office associaté from the corner 
drug-store. Mr. Bowie would not be back for 
ten days at least; by all means take a tem- 
porary tenant to share the expense. When 
Mr. Bowie came back, they could arrange 
matters, 

A check came in, long overdue. She indorsed 
it, paid the office rent that had lapsed. She 
gave Alan a most heartening account of these 
ventures; they had warded off real sickness, 
anyway. ‘They had one doctor’s call to pay 
for, instead of weeks of the doctor. Every- 
thing was looking up. 

March came in with deceptive sweetness and 
sunshine. Alan sat up, rested and well again, 
dreamily unaware, as yet, of the honey- 
combing of financial trouble upon which the 
household was built. Convalescence was all 
security and peace; the three Bowies had each 
other, they needed nothing more. 

Alice, in her brushed and shabby best, 
went out one day on a serious errand. She 
had not seen Elsie Van Zook for something 
like ten years; she had to look up the Van 
Zook’s address in the telephone book. She 
walked to the Fifth Avenue mansion, an im- 
posing facade of gray stone, great plate-glass 
windows dimly shadowed with layers of lace 
and brocade and lace again. The stone steps 
were speckless; there were marble benches 
at the top with tubbed trees flanking them. 

An English butler admitted her, knowing 
nothing of madame’s whereabouts of course. 
iy recognized him without quite placing 
him. 

_ ‘Joseph! It’s Mrs. Bellew’s Joseph, isn’t | 
it? How do you do, Joseph?” 

Josenph unbent. “How do you do, Miss 
Worthington? I am very well, 1 thank you.” | 


Alice threw pride to the winds. She looked! " 

















TEPECO Water Closets 
for Every Place and Purse 


ERHAPS it will surprise you to have us tell 
you that there are different kinds of water 
closets, for they have probably all looked 
alike to you and the subject is one in which 
delicacy restrains too great a show of interest. 





Price . « ¢ $71.00 
F. O. B. Trenton 





But the subject is important, since the health of the entire household may 
be undermined by a poorly constructed water-closet outfit. A shallow 
water seal may permit sewer gas to escape into the room, permeating 
the whole building. A lack of water surface may constantly leave soil 
adhering to the surface. A constricted trap passage may clog with the 
inevitable hurry call for the plumber. Or perhaps you cannot tell 
whether the tank is of china, as it should be, or some other material, 
liable to stain or leakage. Again, the tank fittings may be the kind you’ve 
been used to in the past—frequently getting out of order, replacing 

















There are four principal types of water closets. Some manufacturers 
make only one or two of them. Some make them good and some indif- 
ferently. Tepeco makes them all, and sanitary engineers tell us we have 
eclipsed our competitors. Being manufacturers of all types we are free 
to frankly tell you which is the best and the next best. 





an. 


Price .- $62.00 
F..O. B. Trenton 





We have named each of the leading types, priced them F.O.B. Trenton, 
and you can be governed by these prices for comparisons. 
We lay no claim to attempting to turn out the cheapest 
water-closet outfits, but we do say they are the nearest 
thing to permanency you can buy, and we believe it will 
pay you to specify them. 



















If you intend to build or renovate be sure to send for the 
new edition of our instructive book, “‘Bathrooms of 
Character,’’ Edition G, together with a book telling 
the features of the different types of water closets. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
World’s largest makers of all-clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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| Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 

%* PERFUMES YOUR BATH SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
| Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
| Two Sizes, 50c and $1. Atall drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
—mcoo==s THE C. S. WELCH CO. Dept. G-H NEW YORK CITY gee 


Ma C o Tn ity Remove the rubber cushion for 


















cleaning and sterilizing 









[2s BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable | | ‘Th ° Hai 
you to dress stylishly during all stages of e Merron air 
maternity—and after baby comes, as well. | | Brush 







Very latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented ad- 
justments provide ample expansion. 
Worn by over a million mothers. 


Style Book FREE 
76-pageStyleBook,pic- 
f turing latest styles 
in Maternity Coats, 
Suits, Dresses, Skirts, 
Corsets --Sent FREE. 





The woman who knows the value 
of a hair brush that can easily be 
| kept clean appreciates the Mer- 
maid. It gives the hair a lustre. 


At drug and department stores, 
| $1.50 upward. 









MONARCH 


- BRUSH CO. 
| = Troy, New York 
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Serviceable and wearable— 
as well as fashionable 


VERY fashion described or illustrated, in. Good 

Housekeeping has been carefully selected -by the 
Fashion Editor. Therefore your purchases of clothing 
fashioned according to these descriptions or illustra- 
tions, can be made with the assurance that. you will 
not be making costly mistakes. 









Year after year, season after season, we have been 
urging women to avoid the freaks of fashion and buy 
only those clothes that are really serviceable and weéar- 
able as well as fashionable. 








That our advice has been appreciated accounts in no 
small degree for the success of our Fashion Department. 
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The Pioneers 


“Mrs. Bowie now,” Alice smiled. ‘TI didn’t 
know you were with Mrs. Van Zook!”’ 

“T came to her immediately upon Mrs 
Bellew’s death, madame,” Joseph explained. 

“Well, well!” Alice said. “Those were 
happy days i in that old house, weren’t they?’ 

““A wonderful lady,” Joseph agreed: with 
dignified regret. 3 was matried to Miss 
Dora’s Antoinette,” he pursued. “Miss Dora 
is married herself, now.” 

“Yes, I know ‘she is—a vicomtesse,’’ Alice 
said, interested. “And have you children, 
Joseph?” 

“We have a girl of four,” the butler said. 
“My wife lost—we lost our boy a year ago. 
Seven years old, he was.’ 

“And we our little girl!” Alice said. 

Some one was descending the stairs, a 
handsome woman in furs, attended by a 
plainly cloaked maid. 

“Joseph, will you tell Mr. Van Zook I am 
ready?” said a familiar voice. 

Alice went forward in the splendid. gloom 
of rugs and mahogany, dull lights and great 
potted blooms. 

“Elsie! How lucky I am to find you in!” 

*‘Alice!’”? Mrs. Van Zook said after a mo- 
ment’s quick scrutiny. “Well! I hardly knew 
you! You’re so much thinner! Well! It’s 
years, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and I come on business now,”’ Alice 
said honestly, still holding her cousin’s hand. 
“You're going out, I know, and I don’t want 
to keep you! Could we—alone—” 

Elsie Van Zook looked about her a little 
vaguely, a slightly apprehensive look clouding 
the cordiality of her face. ‘Come in here,” 
she said, indicating a doorway. “Joseph, tell 
Mr. Van Zook I will be with him immediately. 
Pitcarn, please wait in the car, will you? I’m 
sorry to be so hurried, Alice, but Will wants 
me to go down and have tea somewhere with 
some people—friends of the Hooter Van 
Zooks in London—Lord and Lady Somebody! 
And tomorrow we go to Nassau, you know. 
Positively I must rest; I have never had such 
a tiring season. Well, Alice, how are you? 
What is it?’ 

“We are all well,’ Alice said, seizing her 
courage as best she might, and with a manner 
she made resolutely business-like and _ brief. 
“Captain Bowie was at Camp Dix, you know, 
and I was near him at Rancocas with dear old 
Aunt Mary—you remember? We have a 
darling boy eight months old; we’re at 72 
West 110th Street now. But Elsie, what I—”’ 

“Pardon me, madame, but Mr. Van Zook 
would like to speak to you in the library,’ 
Joseph said respectfully, in the doorway. 

“Just a moment, Joseph,”’ Elsie said. 


AL AICE, disconcerted, took up her tale. “The 
truth is, Elsie, we are having a hard 
struggle. I think, and Alan thinks, that it is 


| only temporary. But he has been ill, and— 


as you know—rent and food—’”’ 

“And you want money?” Elsie interrupted 
quickly. “I see.’’ She was silent a moment, 
looking down. “TI see,’’ she said again. 

“‘Tt’s not easy to ask you, Elsie, for I know 
how. many calls you must have,” Alice began. 

“Oh, from all sides!” Elsie said quickly. 
* And Will is very far from a rich man,”’ she 
added: ‘‘‘ Poor boy, he hardly knows, himself— 


However, of course I’ll do what T can, Alice. 


Will you wait here a moment?” 

She went ‘through a. tapestried arch, and 
Alice waited. ‘The taste of life was bitter in 
her mouth. She could hear Elsie greeted by 
the waiting husband in the next room. 

““My God, Elsie! It’s four o’clock now!” 

Elsie’s voice murmured pacifically. Alice’s 
color rose suddenly as she heard the man 
mutter something about having his own 
doctor’s bills, having his own troubles. 

“How much!” she heard him say presently, 
in a sort of snarl. Elsie hushed him; Alice 
heard the word “fifty.’’ 

Fifty dollars! She had thought five or six 
hundred would be nothing to the great Van 
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LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
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isterine Tooth Paste! Made by the makers of 
Listerine! It ought to be good, from all you 


know about Listerine. 


And it is good. Good because 
it’s made by the Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, the makers of 
Listerine. Good because it con- 
tains a pleasant fruit acid —and 
because a slightly acid paste is 
best for your teeth. 

An acid dentifrice, it is now 
believed, best maintains the nor- 
mal flow of saliva. This normal 
flow of saliva is itself of the ut- 
most natural benefit. 


You can understand this easily, 
Think of lime juice or lemon juice. 


Your mouth waters copiously; 
even the thought of these famil- 
iar fruit acids “stimulates” your 
saliva. 

Could you have any simpler ex- 
planation of why Listerine Tooth 
Paste is slightly acid? To make 
your saliva flow freely, and help 
nature take care of your mouth. 


When the Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company offer you a tooth 
paste as good in its line as their 
famous Listerine is in its line, 
then it’s time to try it! 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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VERY day Eversharp saves writ- : 
ing time for hosts of users. Every : 
hour Eversharp helps business people, : 


housewives, students, society folks and 
travelers. Every minute Eversharp 
keeps a sharp point— yet it 1s never 
sharpened. One filling of Eversharp 
Leads writes 250,000 words at I0,000 ' 
words per penny. Fashioned with Wahl 
precision, Eversharp accompanies dainty : 
party frocks or smart dress clothes as 
appropriately as workaday outfits. Make , 
sure you get Eversharp— the name is | 
on the pencil. All styles, all prices. 
Handy eraser and pocket clip or 
chain ring. Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


EVERSHARP 
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The Pioneers 


Zooks. Elsie’s pearls, Elsie’s opera box, 
Elsie’s home at Newport were public property, 
in a way. 
M Elsie hurried back, pressed the barely-dry 
check into Alice’s hand, murmured apologies 
for haste. Will was nervous— Alice must 
come have lunch with her and meet the 
hildren. 
onthe door shut; the Van Zooks were gone. 
Alice exchanged a parting word with Joseph 
and walked home across the Park. Her face 
blazed; she felt suffocated. Her one impulse 
was to tear this scrap of paper into a thousand 
ieces and scatter them on the empty flower- 
beds and bare walks. 

The sunshine had gone; a chilly wind sprang 
up in the early twilight. Alice looked at the 
signature—William T. Van Zook. Why should 
she have to beg from William T. Van Zook? 
She hated herself for it. She was too honest a 
woman to resent the ungraciousness of 
William T. Van Zook. Why should he pay the 
bills of his wife’s obscure cousins? 


BEAMING grocer cashed the check; his mi- 

croscopic bill was settled at once. Alice 
stopped at the creamery, at the gas office. It 
was delicious to have greenbacks in her purse 
again. 

After dinner she told Alan about it. Fora 
moment he was so silent that he almost 
alarmed her. 

‘My own girl,” he said presently, “I know 
what that call meant to you. I’m sorry. I’m 
sorry!” 

“Alan, truly I don’t.care!’’ she said boldly. 
“Tt did hurt. But perhaps the qnly way to 
get anywhere is to be hurt—to walk past the 
lions! Illness is the only thing that would 
have made me go to Elsie. Let them despise 
us, let them feel superior! I don’t care! They 
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have never done one moment’s work for all | 


that money—they have never ironed rompers 


and climbed down the fire-escape to get the | 


Margolians’ cabbage—they are poorer than we 
are! Life is living, after all, not spending 


your grandfather’s money!—What on earth | 


is that?” 


For the bell had rung with sudden in- | 


sistence through the quiet of the evening. 
The Bowies had few friends in the city, and 


few callers at any time. Surprised, Alice | 


untied her apron and went to the door. 

It was Joseph, her cousin’s butler. She -in- 
troduced him to Alan, and they made him sit 
down. 

“Mrs. Bowie,” said Joseph, balancing un- 
easily on the edge of his chair, “I took the 
liberty to come here, madame, somewhat 
overhearing the nature of your call on Mrs. 
Van Zook today, ’m—” 

Alice’s color rose. ‘‘We have had illness 
here, Joseph,” she said simply, “and I -knew 
my cousin would help me!” 

“Exactly, madame,” said Joseph, “and for 
the old times, madame, when you were so 
kird to Antoinette—at the time of her 
mother’s death, if you remember, madame?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember!’’ said Alice. 

“And you went with her to the funeral, 
madame,” Joseph submitted respectfully. 

“And hearing that you had had a bit of a 
hard time, so to say, madame,” Joseph pur- 
sued, becoming a trifle confused, ‘‘and know- 
ing that you speak French so easy, if I may 
use the expression, I made so bold as to come 
here, madame, with a sort of suggestion. I— 
my wife and I—we’ve been having a ’ard time 
to get hold of a good cook. Antoinette 
doesn’t speak any English, do you see?—and 
what I advertised for was a Frenchwoman—” 
_ Alice, after a second of absolute stupefac- 
tion, glanced warningly at Alan, an unac- 
Customed dimple deepened at the corner of 
her mouth. They would laugh at this—they 
would laugh at this— 

“T offered one hundred dollars a month,” 
Joseph pursued seriously, ‘“‘and of course the 
only heavy days would be Saturdays -and 
Sundays. You see, after we lost the boy, my 
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The fact that the housewife may serve baked 

goodies, hot and tasty, direct from her oven in the 

removable lining of PYREX Transparent Oven- 

Ware with which every * MIDDLETOWN Cas- 

serole, Baker and Pie Plate is provided, is the feature 4 
of utility about this exquisite tableware that en- ] 
hances its value and usefulness immeasurably. The 
beauty of these articles of tableware will appeal to 

your sense of fitness and artistic appreciation. On 

sale in the better stores everywhere. 


THE MIDDLETOWN SILVER CO. 
of MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 


IDDLETOWN 





sale price on this beautiful >. 
combination range—burns gas, a cooked Codfish 
coal or wood. an addock, ready for instant 


Everyone knows Kalamazoo high quality—but H “ i 
do won know fare much Kalamazoo prices can use. Gives that famous fresh 
eave you? Get our catalog and find out. Cash or from-the-sea” Flavor to 


easy payments. 


Also get money-saving prices on white enameled Fish Cakes Creamed Fish 


metal kitchen cabinets, fireless cookers, furnaces, 


Ask for Catalog No. 107 Fish Hash Fish Souffle 


* KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. B & M Fish Flakes are obtainable 
Kalamazoo, Mich. AT YOUR GROCER’S 


etc. 
























on a Combination 
Gas and 


Burnham 8 Mori 
“ccc Fish Flakes 


Get our whole- Tender morsels of the firm white 


Quick shipment. We pay freight. 


“Good Eating Recipes” booklet free on request. 


A Gel Fev ive sul) BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 


Ditiam You’ 84 Water St., Portland, Maine 
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The Road to Wellville 


can best be traveled by taking competent advice along 
as your guide. You can get it by sending your ques- 
tions concerning foods, sanitation, and health, to the 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation & Health, Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. A stamped, self-addressed envel- 


ope should accompany your request. 


Turn to page 76 of this issue and read the interesting 
“Question Box” which the Bureau conducts every month 


in Good Housekeeping. 
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The Pioneers 


wife grieved bitterly, wanted to go back to 
France—” he smiled into their sympathetic 
faces—“but I couldn’t let them go so far! 
I bought them a little farm in Connecticut, 
and she has enjoyed her chickens and 
her cow and the country. Really she js 
quite a new woman. Well, Miss Alice—Mrs, 
Bowie as I should say, madame—the little 
farm is on a crossroads, and it’s very pretty, 
green and white, with the big trees about, and 
that, and so many people stopped there, 
Saturdays and Sundays, to ask if they could 
have a bite of lunch or dinner there, that 
Antoinette built a porch on, and she and a 
young cousin of hers served lunches there all 
last summer. ‘They made a great deal of 
money, really a great deal. However, Ger- 
maine married and went to Chicago—married 
very well. And my wife has written and 
written for another cousin to come’ out from 
France—but France needs them; they won’t 
come. So what I’m looking for is an assistant 
—and rememberin’ you and Miss Dora, and 
your cooking, and you speaking French—” 

“Your idea is that Mrs. Bowie might like 
the position—as assistant cook and waitress?” 
Alan said quietly. 

“Thank you, Joseph,” Alice said, pressing 
her husband’s hand firmly, and almost hysteri- 
cal with mingled emotions, “I see why you 
thought of me, and you are extremely kind to 
have concerned yourself. Captain Bowie has 
been sick, you know, and of course his prac- 
tise was barely established when the war 
came along and we had to let it go. But—and 
of course, I do appreciate—and certainly if I 
hear of any one—and do remember me most 
affectionately to Antoinette—” 

“If you’d be so good as to telephone me?” 
Joseph said at the door. 

Madame and Mr. Van Zook were at the 
opera, he explained. The second chauffeur 
had brought him in the small car; he must not 
keep him waiting. Antoinette had a little car, 
would love to show them the farm some 
spring Sunday— 

Flushed, nervous, humiliated, and feeling 
only that she must betray no emotion, Alice 
promised, and sent messages, and said what- 
ever came blindly into her head. She warned 
him of the long stairway and came back to 
her husband, not knowing whether she 
wanted to laugh or cry. She decided to laugh 
first, but the hard day ended with sudden 
tears. 

Alan was silent; he pressed his hand upon 
his eyes and sat so for a long time. Later, he 
seemed his usual courageous self, and more 
than usually tender. He said he must get 
back to the office the next day, and he did go 
back the next day—too soon. The doctor 
came back; it was truly pneumonia now. 
A day or two later, the janitor brought house- 
hunters to the very sickroom door; he had 
been informed, he told Alice, that the apart- 
ment was to be vacant on the first of the 
month. Alice, remembering two months’ 
rent in arrears, could find nothing to say. 


ABOUT fourteen months later Alice found 
herself standing at a hedge of June roses, 
looking dreamily down a winding Connecticut 
road, even while she held the rompered 
Scotty firmly on the upper rail. She had 
showed Scotty Daddy’s gee-gee coming up 
from the village, and assured him that she 
would not allow him to get down in the road 
and get dirty until Daddy had at least seen 
him clean. Scotty beguiled her with kisses 
and bribed her with his dazzling new coinage 
of words in vain. 

“Bad boy?” said Scotty distinctly. ‘Stop 
dat? Bad, bad Scotty? Bad kitty?” 

This gibberish so enchanted his mother that 
| she looked about for an audience, at least a 
sympathizer. But except for the approaching 
surrey the exquisite sweep of green road was 
empty, curving itself up from the big elms 
and the mellowed roofs of the village and 
disappearing between the giant sycamores 
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Muscle or Motor ? 


The years are left behind that bound women in drudging 
peonage to household tasks. The electric motor, always a 
stimulant to progress, has made possible the development 
of household devices which have brought about an aston- 
ishing reduction in the amount of human energy expended 
on the washing, the cleaning, and the sewing of the nation. 

Women have been quick to see the possibilities in motor- 
driven labor-savers for the home, and those who have had 
experience with these machines realize how important to their 
success is the reliability of the motor. 

Reliability is the Westinghouse watch-word. 

Household Helps, equipped with Westinghouse Motors, 
ate everywhere obtainable. These motors are not only an 
assurance of electrical dependability, but also a promise of 
the good results to be expected from the complete machine. 

It is wise, therefore, to look for and to ask for the well- 
known Westinghouse mark. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Westinghouse 
Trouble - Proof Motor. 
Look for it on the 
machineyou buy. 
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UT of the “NATIONAL” Style Book steps the woman 
made beautiful by Fashion. From Fifth Avenue Hat, to 
“NATIONAL” Dress, and Coat or Suit, even to the Shoes, 
there is the beauty and charm called Style. 
And, best of all, that Woman of Style may just as well be you. 
Your “NATIONAL” Style Book—and one copy IS YOURS 
FREE—shows everything needed to bring to you all that style 








Here Are the Prices for Spring 


All-Silk Taffeta Dresses .............444+- from $11.98 ‘to $25.00 
Last Spring’s Prices were .............. from $21.98 to $54.50 
All-Silk Georgette Waists ................ from $3.25 to $10.95 
Last Spring’s Prices were .............. from $6.98 to $21.50 
Waists of the Stylish Cotton Fabrics..... .from 98¢ to $5.98 
Last Spring’s Prices were .............. from $1.39 to $8.98 


Men’s All- Wool Worsted or Cassimere Suits .from $22.85 to $34.98 

















can give. 


essential, there are suits and over- 
coats and shirts and shoes—every= 
thing of quality for men. 

For young Misses of fashion, there 
are dresses and coats and hats with 
the charm of youth. For young men 
and Doys, everything in clothes of 
quality—for the whole family every- 
thing of the best New York Style. 
But there is more—far more. 


A $50.00 Saving on Your 
Family’s Needs 


This very Spring there is a big 
saving on your family’s needs. 
There is a double saving—for goods 
of “NATIONAL” Quality are al- 
ways an economy, and there is a 
$50.00 savimg in price besides. 








For men who believe that appearance is desirable and service 


If You Live in One of the States 
listed below write to our Kansas City house for your copy 
of the “NATIONAL” Style Book. The Kansas City 
Style Book is exactly the same as the New York Book— 
the same New York styles—the same New York qualities 
zs—the same New York prices. The only difference is, 
that Kansas City being nearer to you, you will get 
your orders quicker. 

Colorado 


Nebraska 


Louisiana 


Kansas New Mexico Oklahoma 
Missouri Arizona Utah 
Texas Arkansas Nevada 


Washington Oregon California 


National Cloak & Suit Company 
5444 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





If You Live in Any Other State Than Those 


Listed Above, Write to 


Last Spring’s Prices were 
Boys’ Suits 11 to 18 years 
Last Spring’s Prices were 


avian adesth hha’ from $32.98 to $59.50 


Euehe maw saeaanee from $5.67 to $13.98 


dacctavetan cer from $12.45 to $21.50 


But your Style Book tells the 
whole story of lower prices—gives 
you in detail the saving that may 
as well be yours. 

To write today for your free copy 
of the “NATIONAL” Money-Sav- 
ing Style Book, is to give yourself 
and every member of your family 
all the pleasure there, is in New 
York Style, in authoritative 
“NATIONAL” Style, all the delight 
and satisfaction to be had in 
apparel of “NATIONAL” Quality, 
and you secure besides a saving in 
cash of at least $50.00. 

And this page is printed merely 
to give you this message—that one 
“NATIONAL” Style Book is held 
here for you, ready to be sent you 
free—just for the asking. 


National Cloak and Suit Company, 255 West 24th Street, New York City 
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The Pioneers 


and locusts across the bridge and the valley. 
Spring peace and sunshine lay warm upon. it, 
old lilacs and apple-trees and fresh grass 
scented it, and it was colored by the glory of 
the approaching sunset. 

While she was laughing, the creaking surrey 
appeared, and Alan Bowie got out of it and 
came over to his wife and child. It was a rosy, 
glowing young woman who returned his kiss, 
and a browned and boisterous little boy who 
presently was toddling to the house beside 
him. 

“Upset your plans by my telephone, dear?” 
he asked, drawing in great breaths of the 
country sweetness as they went. 

“My darling, as if you'could! No, Tuesday 
and Wednesday are our lazy days, you know. 
But, Alan, tell me what this pleasant visit 
means in the middle of the week?” 

“Well—” Alan stopped to pull a plume of 
lilac, and handed it to his wife—‘Pom- 
merene came into the office yesterday—” 

“Alan Bowie! Not about the Moffatt 
case!”’ Alice stopped short in the road. 

“I’ve got it, old girl.” 

“You've got it! Is it settled?” 

“All settled! I had lunch with him and 
Plunkett, and you never saw anything so 
friendly. Plunkett asked me if I wasn’t Lily 
Scott’s boy, and brought me uptown in his 
car—” 

“ Alan!” She was crying for sheer joy. 


HEY had reached the little three-room 

tenant house that was their own domain, 
and now they sat: down on the porch steps 
with the grass and the ‘trees and the golden 
sunset spread below them. 

“Vep. With the Bunker affair turning out 
as it did, and now this, I feel pretty happy, 
old girl. I want to talk to you about it. 
But tell me, how's everything?” 

“Everything’s fine. Antoinette has a good 
nurse, and her baby is perfectly adorable. 
We’ve had a quiet week, the season hasn’t 
really started yet, and Martha Booker and I 
managed everything on Sunday very. easily. 
Antoinette says she’ll be herself again next 
week, and I think she will! I wrote myself my 
May check this morning and mailed it to the 
bank—so that makes about four hundred 
there. And last week I paid fifty more on the 
old Davenport house. Oh, and Alan, we had 
visitors since you were here!” 

“Who?” 

“Elsie, and her daughter, and some people. 
They stopped here ten days ago—the day 
before the baby came, in fact. Antoinette 
referred them to me—you know she likes to 
pretend that I am the proprietor; I think half 
the people who come here think I am. I 
walked right into it, but I think Elsie felt it 
more thanI did! They had lunch here, and she 
admired everything—she said she thought I 
was awfully clever to do it, and asked about 
you, and little Emilie brought Scotty in, and he 
wassweet. Elsie said we needn’t have been in 
such a hurry to send back that fifty dollars— 
she was truly as nice as she could be! I told 
her you and I were buying a little farm near 
here, and afterward I told them how we 
managed—cleaning Monday, resting two days, 
cooking all day Thursday and Friday, and 
they were tremendously interested. One of 
the men was an editor, it seems, and he asked 
me if I would write a practical article about it. 
You know, Alan—” 

She turned on the step, and laid her hand on 
his, as she went on, in her own earnest and 
vivacious way. “You know, Alan, it’s come 
to me, this last year, that life and conditions 
change so fast that there are always pioneers— 
and always will be. There are always frontiers 
—of one sort or another. And we are pioneers, 
and this is our frontier—right here within 
fifty miles of Madison Square! You see, what 
made the old pioneers remarkable wasn’t the 
new country, the mines and forests—it was 
s6mething in themselves; it was not caring 
what other people did or other people thought, 





More Stately Mansions 


N VERY truth, the tomb is a stately mansion, a dignified 
tribute to the souls of the departed. Because the choice of a 
suitable family memorial is a matter for careful decision, it is 
becoming an established custom to effect this decision within our 
own lifetimes; to “build more stately mansions” of our own 


selection. 


That the decision so often rests upon a memorial shaped in Rock 


of Ages Granite is wholly natural. 


For this imperishable gray 


granite, polished into significant forms, is indeed the most fitting as 
well as the finest of American monument materials: 


Interesting, indeed, to those who seek information is our de- 
scriptive booklet ‘‘The Rock of Ages,” which we send gratis on 


request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


Montpelier 


Quarriers of 
Rock of Ages 
Granite 
Refer to Dept. H 





Vermont 


Quarried at 
Barre, the 
Granite Center 


of the World 





SUMMER CAMPS 


Think of the pleasure and advantage of 
spending yvur vacation out-cf-doors in 
one of the fincst summer camps in the 
country. In the mountains, at the sea- 
shore or on a lake. 


Write us full particulars and we shall be glad 
to put camps in your locality in touch with 
you so that you may benefit by your vacation: 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


“Over Half a Century of Excellence” 


3, 


Silk, Fabric and Fine Leather 


Satisfactory Wear 


| Gloves 








MATERNITY 


CORSET, BELT AND BRASSIERE 


Comfortable abdominal support; 
prevents accidents. Usual dress 
and cupesrones, Adjustable to any 
size. lso for stout women and in- 
valids. Write for Booklet 7; free in 
plain, sealed envelope. Order by mail. 


- - - 10 E. 46th St., New York. 


PETTIC 


3 Times the Wear 
of Silkat%theCost 


Mone Geruune without 
the Pewtherbioon 
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One of the fifey small face brick houses shown in“The Home of Beauty’ 


The Bride's Dream of aHome 


_ TOR ‘the best essay of not more than 1200 words on 
~The Home, the American Face Brick Association will 


"give a complete set of full working drawings, specifica- 


tions and quantity estimates, together with the Face 


: Brick-selected by the winner, for any one of the fifty 


houses shown in “The Home of Beauty.” For each of the 
twenty-five next best essays we will give the working 
drawings, specifications and quantity estimates for any of 
“The Home of Beauty” houses. The competition is open 


. to any young married woman. Circular giving complete 


information on request. Essays must be in by May 15, 1921. 
“The Story of Brick” “The Home of Beauty” 


An artistic booklet with attractive illustrations A book of fifty designs of attractive small Face 
useful information for all who intend to Brick houses, selected from four hundred drawings 
build. The Romance of Brick, Extravagance entered in a national architectural competition. 
of. Cheapness, Comparative Costs, How to The houses esent a wide variety of architec- 
Finance the Building of a Home, are a few of tural styles, with skillful handling of interior ar- 
the subjects treated. Your copy is awaiting rangements. Sent on receipt of fifty cents in stamps. 
your request. Send today. A copy will be sent to competitors without charge. - 


The American Face Brick Association 
. 1129 Westminster Building - Chicago 











Do you enjoy Good Housekeeping? 


Has it appealed to you as a friend? Is it rendering the ser- 
vice that we are trying to make it render? If so, why not 
interest some acquaintance who is not now a reader or subscriber? 
We would consider such a thing a splendid tribute and perhaps 
you would get some satisfaction in doing it. 


If you will send us the name of an acquaintance who has ex- 
pressed to you a desire to become a subscriber, we will enter 
the subscription for a year and send her a statement for $3.00 
which she can then pay. 
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The Pioneers 


as long as they honestly did what was right, 
what was best. Do you see what I mean?”’ 

“Yes, I understand. You mean you prac- 
tically cut loose from the old standard when 
you came up here?” Alan said, his sympathetic 
eyes on his wife. 

“T cut loose from the old conventions—I 
emigrated,” said Alice. “I was one of the 
first women of my type to realize that cooking 
isn’t a matter for ignorant, underpaid for- 
eigners any more—that it is one of the high- 
priced professions—better paid than nursing, 
or stenography, or book-keeping. Why, my 
grandmother used to think it was disgraceful 
for a woman to work at all—and her grand- 
mother, in England, had a perfect contempt 
for a man who was in trade! Somebody has to 
break the barriers down, every time. I’ve 
broken mine. Alan, working up here in the 
fresh air and sunshine, out in the garden or 
orchard, down by the creek with Antoinette 
and the children—I’ve really lived! Even the 
cooking—the pies and the biscuits, and the 
gallons and gallons of cream sauce I’ve made— 
has been living—definitely expressing myself 
and getting paid for it. You know what your 
convalescence was here, last spring—just a 
little bit of heaven, you used to say. I am 
ready to drop dead every Sunday night—I’ll 
admit it. But Alan, back on r1oth Street it 
was harder than that!” 

“Tt will never be so hard again,” the man 
said. ‘I’m going to make it up to you now, 
Alice!” 


i KNOW what you are going to say,” she 
said. “You want us to come back. Alan, 
some day we will. But not yet! I’m afraid 
of the big rents and the poor servants and the 
price of butter and eggs. It might be the same 
story over again on a larger scale. I’m happy 
here. I love Antoinette and her baby. She’s 
only a big peasant, but she’s an angel, too. 
I love having the children so near us, and I 
love getting ready for you every week or two. 
I’ll come down in the winter for two or three 
weeks, and we'll go to all the plays, and I’ll buy 
a suit, if you like. But the instant I found 
myself in an apartment again I’d be frightened. 
The instant money began to go out and out and 
out, I’d remember my Sunday motorists and 
all the fives and tens and twenties pouring in.” 
“But, my darling,” he said, half-laughing, 

I can’t have my wife a cook!” 

“The Booker girls do practically all the 
cooking now, Saturdays and Sundays anyway. 
I only superintend, and buy, and watch!” 

‘But Alice, darling, it’s such hard work!” 

“But I love hard work! Alan, you don’t 
know how interesting it is!) You don’t know 
how many millions of women would envy me 
the chance!” 

“But cooking!” the man persisted. 

“Alan, the world’s turned upside-down! 
Don’t take away from me the satisfaction of 
being one of the first to realize how much 
easier it is to be a servant than to employ one! 
Help me to buy the old Davenport place and 


we’re forty we'll retire to it—and write stories 
—or you can dabble in politics, if you like— 
and a hundred years from now Scotty’s 
descendants will be the Van Zooks of their day 
and generation! I am on the prairie wagon, 
Alan, ready to rattle out of Saint Jo, toward 
the boundless west, and nuggets, and freedom, 








and all the rest of it!” 

He looked at her, adoration in his eyes. 
“You'll let me know when you’ve had 
enough?” 

“Dearest old boy, you’ll see it!” 

Alan fell into musing, the sleepy baby’s head 
snuggled against his collar. A cool breeze 
had come with the lingering twilight; it was 
time to go indoors, and light the kitchen 
lamp, and have supper. Far off they heard 
the liquid note of the whip-poor-will. 

“Alice,” said Alan seriously, “we have all 
the earmarks of people who are going to die 
| hideously rich!” 





fill it with odd, delicious things—and before . 











Matt Milliken’s Im- 


provements 
(Continued from page 50) 









aged twelve, at this moment the life and soul 
of a clump of small boys on the loafers’ bench at 
the Riverboro end of the bridge, knew Undine 
Jerry better than Matthew Milliken did, but 
Tommy was tco young to be smitten by fem- 
inine beauty, and he was a keen judge of char- 
acter. His ears had been snapped by Mirs 
Berry’s thumb and finger more than once, and 
he particularly disliked the way her lips were 
set when she called him up to ferrule him in the 
face of the whole school. 

“For nothin’ at all, neither,” he was wont to 
say. ‘‘O’ course she ain’t got strength enough 
to hurt a skeeter, an’ her dress is so tight she 
don’t dass put on any steam for fear she’ll bust 
it, but she’d lam you good if she knew how! 
Matt Milliken will be toein’ the mark himself 
by fall, an’ I won’t have to lug any more 0’ his 
flowers to the next teacher, that’s one good 


thing!”’ 
UX DINE prepared herself for bed that night 
with a trifle more care than usual, punctu- 
ating each move in the operation by long studies 
of her charming self in the looking-glass, which 
was of poor quality and never did her entire 
justice.. Her hair was the first subject of ad- 
miration, as she brushed the golden mop and | 
held it up to glow in the full light of her | 
| erosene lamp. 
“Tt might land me most anywheres, my 
hair,’ she thought, “even in the moving- 
pictures. They say a star can get along with- | 
out any talent if she has the right kind of 
hair and wears her clothes well. I never had a | 
chance to try on handsome dresses, but I guess | 
my shape is as good as any of the stars I’ve | 
seen. And my face wouldn’t need any smooth 
ing out nor touching up, for it’s worrying that 
makes wrinkles, and I never was a worrier. 
Let other folks do the worrying, is my motto.” 
Undine, as she looked admiringly at her 
hair and skin and figure with the aid of a hand 
mirror, never once discovered that her nose 
was just the least little bit inclined to be flat. | 
Her lips were red, but the line of her mouth had | 
no lovable, generous curves. Her eyes were so 
blue that they rivaled sapphires, but they never | 
suffused with tears, nor danced with merry 
sparkles of fun, nor looked deep, deep into other 
eyes, revealing all sorts of true, tender, un- 
speakable things. No, her eyes were a mag- | 
nificent color and would last her to a good cld 
age, but she would never see visions with them. 

























































FASHIONED HOSE 
COMFORT—because there are no seams, not even across ‘the 


toe. 
FlT—because the correct shape is “knit-in" without the cus- 
tomary pressing and stretching. 
WEAR—because reinforced where necessary and because the 
stockings fit smoothly without the strain of hard pulling. 


SOLD AT LEADING STORES 




















































Nevertheless there was something in Mat- . : 
thew Milliken’s personality that threatened St. Patrick 
the heretofore dominating influence of life as it | Decorations 
was lived in moving pictures. His youthful | Ps The spiritofthe Emerald 3 | 
strength < anly sence stirre . cart | Ne Isle is in our party deco- Se at fg 
strength and manly presence stirred her heart ae oe aa — ze 
just a trifle, and also his obvious passion for her ne make a clever hostess. 
had its effect. 3 Many verieties. At all Have Baby Comfy 
There had been a moment that afternoon | manor = in @ Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
then che w ae 4 H 274, celf-ce re _ ther Adven- torin ith b tue! snugly in this convenien 
when she, who was ordinarily so self-centered, Sond £7 im. John and Jane” for crib; “fhe safest way, the doctors say.’ Crib easily 
could not help noticing how the dog nestled his your children. It's free. strapped in any touring car. Goring errangement ob 
Ta) : rq ‘ %e . , “ rz H sor shock over roughest roads. when raised, 
nose softly into Matt’s hand; how the cat kept see ao Dypowwen protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 
ingham, Mass., for . not in use, Parcel post prepaid if no dealer near. 





creeping round his legs, hunching its back and 
rubbing its ears till it got the stroke under the | 
chin that it was wishing for; how the Jerseys 
came up to the bars to greet him. She had 
once seen him at milking time and noted how 
still the cows stood in the stalls, giving their | 
milk tranquilly at the touch of his steady, kind | 
hands. Yes, he would be good to live with, 


Syavem QUOI MD teMe ClonialeQuality 
but he didn’t dress well and looked worse on 


Saleh, Dns S % 
c 2 y S amstags ew 
Sundays than he did in his working clothes. Sale a. } Ih asi 


She liked the things he said, and the way he ee ae, 4 Beis safety pin 
looked at her and complimented her, but : ee ase that’s absolutely 
there were sad lapses in his grammar. And safe. Covered spring 
how would he appear in company, if she suc- and a sure-grip shield. 
ceeded in dragging him away from this one- Rustproof protection for 





Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 North State St., Dept. 15 CHIicaGo 
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horse village and establishing him where her i baby and his clothes. 
beauty would have a larger audience? eae es ro For sale at all good stores. Nickel, black 
She didn’t know; she could not be sure. | — — by 5 sa eye Hoe presse 
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large city never came across her path? If one | 
ever did arrive, she felt sure that her heart, 
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“You ask me how to make an ordinary 
house safe from fire for you and the chil- 
dren,” said the Architect. “I want you to 
send for a free illustrated booklet, just 
published, explaining that whole subject. 
There is no advertising matter in the 
booklet. Send for it today.” 


“How can a house with wood beams be 
made safe from fire?” asked the husband. 
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Stairway and hall protected by Metal Laih 


96% of All Fires Start Inside 


“By protecting the wood with metal 
lath,” replied the Architect. “I’m glad 
you realize that unburnable exterior walls 


No obligation. 
late. 


Dept.2683 
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ree Fire Protection 


Booklet, Just Published, Sent on Request 


don’t make a fireproof house. Ninety-six 


percent of all fires start inside. 


“A wall plastered on ordinary lath will 
stop a hot fire five minutes, by official 
testimony. Now here is a sample of 
metal lath protection. 


Caught Fire at Night in Winter 


“Judge Rose’s house in Youngstown, 
Ohio, had a ceiling of plaster on metal 
lath over the furnace room in the cellar. 
The wood-pile caught fire at night. When 
discovered, the cellar was a roaring blaze. 
The water plugs were frozen. The fire- 
man told Judge Rose his house was gone. 
But,” the Architect shook his finger, “that 
ceiling of metal lath held that fire right 
where it was and they put it out with 
chemicals.” 

“How glad they must have been that 
they had metal lath,” exclaimed the wife. 

“Metal lath saved their home and their 
lives,” said the Architect. 

“What does it cost?” asked the husband. 

“Nothing. The fire protection is free. 
Metal lath pays for itself by saving re- 
pair costs, because plaster on metal lath 
won’t crack.” 

“What is metal lath like?” 


Dept.2683 


tising in it. 
My architect, 
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Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 

72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Dear Sirs: Please send me your booklet, 
Essentials of Building.’ 
there is no obligation and no manufacturer’s adver- 
I am planning to build: 


or builder is ........ 
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“Metal lath is sheets of steel mesh. 
When it is nailed up the wall is armored 
in unburnable steel. Then when the 
plaster is imbedded it is like. reinforced 
concrete. The cost is so small eVery- 
one ought to use it, especially as it 
pays for itself in a short time, so that 
metal lath gives crack prevention and 
fire protection free. 





Detail showing stairs protected by Metal Lath 


Send for Booklet 


“You want to know all about this. Send 
today for that free booklet,” concluded 


the Architect. “It’s not an advertising 
booklet. It is full of information and pic- 
tures. It tells all about stucco building. 
Write today to the Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers, Chicago.” 


‘Prevents Cracks Metal Lath Stops Fire | 
Free Booklet 


No Advertising 


Send This Cou 


Just send your name and address in this coupon 
for free booklet, “The Essentials of Building.” 
Edition limited. Don’t be too 
Send the coupon now. 


Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Matt Milliken’s Im- 
provements 


which had never in its life beat faster than 
normal, might carry her to a swift, sure 
decision. Meantime she was twenty and 
would soon be “walking down the western 
slopes of life,” Mrs. Wilkins’ metaphor for 
unm: arried ladies over five and twenty. 
“Sometimes I fear I shan’t be able to stave 

Matt off till the end of the term,” thought 
Undine. “That’s what I’d rather do, for I’m 
certain to spend part of my vacation in 
Portland, where I always meet good society, 
and one can never tell what will happen. I 
don’t want to see too much of him for fear I’ll 
get to liking him and won’t be able to settle 
matters for my best good. I wonder if his 
mother supposes I don’t see through her and 
her ‘try-cakes’? She hates me like poison, 
that woman does, because she knows I 
wouldn’t fetch and carry for Matt the way 
she does!” 

Then Undine went to bed and slept peace- 
fully. 


yu NE was a trying month that year. The 
weather was unusually warm, and an 
outbreak of measles among the children in- 
terfered with Undine’s preparations for the 
last day of school. She had several drives 
and moonlight walks with Matthew Milliken, 
and she had nearly succeeded in keeping him 
within bounds. 

As she had perfect command of herself, and 
as he was simply dumb with love—shy, too, and 
full of fears at putting his fate to the touch toc 
soon—he had not been able to speak his heart 
out and ask her ‘ punctilio’-—a favorite word of 
his mother’s—if she would marry him in the 
autumn. He had awakened every morning 
determined to do it, and he had gone to bed 
every night without having succeeded. He 
assured himself that he had made some little 
headway on certain occasions that he recalled 
with burning cheeks in the solitude of his own 
room. He had held her hand for several min- 
utes once when they were sitting under the ; Sie nal pte cat caer a dealer’s name. 


pines on the river bank, but his enjoyment had ee MeLSS IS ee 


been sadly incomplete, because he had been : oe ee | COPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS 


terror-stricken every second for fear she 
e ~ ; eer oo Hand-colored, sent on approval. An individual line, 
would take it away. He had been obliged to Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it 7 omg! bom known both for the beauty of its hand-coloring and its dis- 
make the move himself finally because of the wna Vases vemes. SESE Tyee we Gis Shape. Eusenal 
é : ally s paid positions and home efficiency. mail orders attended to. Christmas samples now ready. 


arrival of a large picnic party, the members of m. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Jessie H. McNIcoL, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
which he still regarded with fierce animosity. SEEMING TES HAS Oo 
Soe 


Then—oh, never-to-be-forgotten moment of 2 
supreme bliss!—with a courage born of despair of at your dealer’s 
ut has been small for 18 months. 


he had kissed her on Mrs. Wilkins’ steps after, 
Cou rnd t cost certain materials. Now 


Wednesday evening prayer-meeting. If she 
had not returned the caress as fully as he could them faster pF wap ever—quick 
perme being made. 


have wished, at least she had not withdrawn c lap 


herself in anger. It was at that moment that, 
Stee oka 











made more daring by the remembrance that 
she was leaving the village for her vacation, he 


pleaded: 
“Undine, haven’t I waited long enough for { on. 
an answer? Ican’t expect you to love me as I My i i 
love you, but just give me a word to live on till 


you come back!” When Tose. you 


“T don’t hardly know what to say,” she mur- cut a loaf of bread? 
mured, reaching up to see if she had lost her 
pearl earring. “I like you better than any- ¥e bop P sant ps ~~ = 
body I’ve ever seen, but 1 wish you’d let me Pa will dry up y 
think it over these next two months. I’m Have you ever realized that it is the 
not sure I’m fitted to be a farmer’s wife. I’ve Seema colies ar the bell ee a 


never done any housework, you know, Mat- wonder why it is so flat and tasteless. 
thew.”’ With an Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 


“ attached to your kitchen wall or cab- 
Oh! how fragile, how plaintive, how in need inet, you can grind your own 


of all a man’s strength she looked in the moon- coffee. An air tight glass hop- 
light! = chases bs ry _ beans 
“Why, Undine, do you s’pose I’d let you pe nog. yt Segment 
spoil your pretty hands with rough work? ‘ Your dealer can supply you 
I'll always be there to stand between you and ns with one. Write for folder 
the hard parts, and you shall have a hired girl fn, «Tow to make coffee. 
to wait on you every minute of the day. : ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Besides, you don’t know the improvements : %& Freeport, Ill., U.S. A. 


he going to make in my premises. The ARCADE 
ouse is going to beat anything there is in 

Riverboro or Edgewood. While I’m gettin’ | CR y STAL 
ready for you, Undine, won’t you be gettin’ | COFFEE MILL 


” 


es egg - minute. 

Whi am off & 
milk b bott Sevaner- 
ated milk. Mixes may- 
onnaise in 4 minutes, 
Quick results for 
every mixing, beating 
need and no spatter— 
due to flexibl 

ated’ blade, vibrates as 
it whirls, (a 

feature). Cuts 

instead of beating. 


Standard Model, earth- 
enware bowl, $1.25— 
(Western States $1.50) 


Mailed prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price, if deal- 
er hasn’t it; mention 
his name. 


CASEY 
HUDSON 
COMPANY 
361 E. Ohio St. 

Chicago 
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ready for me? 
In using advertisements see page 4 
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T know for Pve tried it, just take it from 

My life is devoted,” smiles proud Win 
” To showing folks how they x 
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~ brings out the natural beauty of the wood 
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FLOOR FINISH 


STAINS AS IT VARNISHES © 


Comes in eight colors 


and clear 











78 Everett Station 49 


we Kyanize your floors, turnit 


From the can to the worn surface—nothing to mix. 
That’s all, when you give color, life and beauty to 
old things with Kyanize. 

Stains and varnishes at a single stroke. 


Eight handsome, permanent colors from Light Oak 
to Dark Mahogany. Clear Varnish, if you choose. 


Waterproof —absolutely. So tough that gritty 
heels cannot scratch it white. 


Made to endure abuse on floors, Kyanize Floor 
Finish is, for that very reason, ideal for furniture 
and woodwork. 
On to-day—dry to-morrow. Years of faithful 
service ahead. 

Our helpful booklet, **The Inviting Home’’ attractive- 

2 are in colors, awaits your postal rogpest. 


free but its suggestions ere valuable. 
aes the name of tae kyenise Dealer nearest you. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 














408 new recipes 


can be prepared with the aid of the many 
valuable recipe suggestions offered in GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING’S Book of Recipes and 
Household Discoveries which will be sent 
absolutely free of charge to any reader who 
will send us the subscription of a friend not 
now taking GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


For a complete description of the book and 
the offer see page 119 now. 
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Matt Milliken’s Im- 
provements 


“You domineering man, you!” she whis- 
pered, playing with the lapels of his coat, 
“‘teasing me into saying ‘yes’ against my will! 
I suppose you must go ahead with your 
improvements and let me see them when [ 
come back. I am sure it’ll be all right!” 

“Seal your promise with a kiss?’’? Matthew 
whispered, and it is difficult to see how Undine 
could have ended the direct issue, even had she 
wished, had not Mrs. Wilkins, opening a 
window, called out, 

“The door key is under the rug, Undine.” 

Whereupon Matthew, who was concealed 
by the thick foliage of the maples, opened the 
gate softly and sped homeward on the wings of 
love. She had said to go ahead, that it would 
be all right. That settled it. 

He had looked forward to another and a 
fonder parting when he should take Undine to 
the station on Friday, but on Thursday, when 
he went rapturously to Biddeford to engage 
paperers, painters, and plumbers, the school 
committee voted to give up the closing exer- 
cises on account of illness in the school, and 
Undine promptly took the train for Greenford, 
leaving a note for Matthew to the effect that 
she had been called home suddenly, as her step- 
father wanted her to go to Albany with him on 
a business trip. 

This was in the nature of a blow, but only a 
slight one, after all, a disappointment that in no 
wise affected their relations or their tacit com- 
pact with each other; so Matthew plunged into a 
series of fourteen-hour days of work on his 
improvements. No man, no three men, 
could keep up with him. He was omnipresent 
and untiring, and the labor progressed so 
rapidly that the village could not restrain its 
curiosity, all the gentlemen of leisure passing 
their time in the vicinity of the Milliken 
house, ready to furnish suggestions or to act as 
brakes upon inadvisable changes. 


> 


EANTIME no letters passed between the 
lovers save one note from Undine written in 
high spirits on the train to Albany. Matt had 
intended to go to Greenford every second 
Sunday during the summer, to report pregress 
and keep the slightly unsteady flame of her 
affection from going out. The Albany visit 
put a stop to that, of course, and he felt a little 
helpless as the weeks ran by. He had not the 
pen of a ready writer, and Undine had once 
said playfully that she was a bad correspon- 
dent and didn’t intend to touch either pen or 
pencil in vacation. Finally Matt spent two 
hours of strenuous work with the dictionary 
and wrote to his beloved in Greenford with 
directions to forward the missive if she were 
not there. It was a letter that would have 
melted a heart of stone, though viewed as a 
composition she would have marked it C4. 
Then he plunged into the improvements 
again. His mother wrote approval of the 
samples of wall-paper he had sent her, and 
thanked him for selecting the little gray trellis 
pattern with pink roses on it for her own bed- 
room, advising him not to work too hard, for 
Maria Snow had written he was looking pale. 
“T hope he’ll look paler still,’ thought the 
crafty old lady, “for that’ll mean he can’t get 
that water-sprite to marry him, and he’ll take 
sick and want me to come home to nurse him!”’ 
He showed no signs of ‘‘taking sick”’ however, 
and it seemed, in his frenzy for improvements, 
that the Evil One had selected him as a victim. 
The color of the new paint on the house did not 
please a single inhabitant of the village, and 
what was even more regrettable, it did not suit 
Matthew himself. It was far too green, and 
the bright yellow blinds suggested by the artist 
who was doing the work, were felt by all to be 
a public insult. The fence, too, had to be of 
the same colors, either separate or mixed, as 
there was plenty of paint for the purpose, and 
the scenery in the vicinity, on a bright day in 
late August, sank into insignificance as com- 
pared with the Milliken premises whep 


A Necessity in Your Household 


It is not a difficult task to have your washing done in your BOILING clothes after washing either by hand or machine 


assures absolute cleanliness and that fragrant freshness which 
distinguishes perfectly laundered apparel. 


You will need a wash boiler more than anything else. Start ATLANTIC Wash Boilers last longer—because they are 
with that and add other labor-saving devices as you go along. made better from better materials. 
ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


In using advertisements see page 4 


own home—when you have modern appliances. 





The Range 
witha Reputation 


For REAT MAJESTIC combination coal- 
wood-gas ranges have brought hap- 

Coal - Wood - Gas piness to thousands of homes. They 
provide delightful means for cooking and 

baking at all times of the year. They are 

compact—despite their abundant capacity 

they take up but little room in the kitchen. 


Consistent, satisfactory baking results are 
assured by the heat-tight, unseen-rivet 
construction. The heat is under perfect 
control and is utilized with the utmost 
economy. 


In addition to being convenient and 
economical, Great Majestic ranges are 
exceptionally easy to keep bright and 
sanitary. All trimmings are heavily nick- 
eled. All surfaces are perfectly smooth 
and even. The burnished blue cooking 
tops require only an occasional application 
of paraffine to keep them brilliant—no 
blacking is ever needed. 


Great Majestic ranges last for years and 
years. They are sold in all their many 
regular and combination styles with or 
without legs by the leading retailers in 
practically every county in forty-two 
states. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


~~ 


SS a 


Beautifully finished in white enamel 
as shown or in blue enamel or 


blued steel. For detailed information regarding the var- 
ious types of Great Majestic ranges, get our 
free booklet from your dealer or send direct to 
us. Address Dept. 156. 
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Matt Milliken’s Im- |f SEE SIS 
provements 


finished. The misguided youth had screened 
in the little piazza with wire netting and put 
a high-power electric bulb in the ceiling. 

“He ain’t intendin’ to do no courtin’ there, 
that’s one thing certain,” said Maria Snow. 
“T guess he’s goin’ to read the Portland 

pers out loud to Undine summer evenin’s. 
He’s planned light enough to see the small 
print in the telephone directory.” 

He took out the beautiful Colonial front door 
with the fanlight over it, always greatly ad- 
mired by summer visitors, and installed one of 
stained pine with a large square of glass in it 
adorned with inside curtains of Nottingham 
lace tied back with yellow ribbons. That was 
Maria Snow’s idea. 

“Tt looks dressy,’ she said, “‘and if you’re 
goin’ to keep up with the procession, you’ve 
got to keep up, that’s all; though I do think, 
Matthew, you might have left your grand- 
father’s stone steps, if only for the sake of the 
old toad that’s lived under ’em for fifty years to 
my certain knowledge.” 

The stone steps were worn and chipped, 
however, and had settled down on one side, | Ege " 
while the path to the front door was not the | D l D 
kind suitable for high-heeled slippered feet, so ettctous esser t s 
steps and walk were changed to cement, 
smooth, dry, and hideously inappropriate to t h a t are W h oO le some 
the little farmhouse. 

“There’s folks say you’re goin’ to be mar- | are easily, economically made by the use of Junket Tablets or the 


ried, Matt, with all these improvements,” | 
said Bill one day. new Junket Powder. 


“Well, mebbe I be,’’ Matt said laconically, 
“and mebbe mother and me are goin’ to take | 
boarders. The neighbors can take their | U n € 
choice.” ’ 


HEN came a day when the workmen picked MADE with MILK 


up their tools and left, and Maria Snow ne ea Ae Bets a Pee It 
swept and scrubbed and cleaned up after them, is milk in enticing dessert ae Pe — es og s Aa phe. ch b 
and Matt went out in the barn and filled his | is more easily and fully digestible than plain milk because it is “pre-coag y 

: the pure “rennet” in the Tablet or Powder, exactly as it is or should be coagulated 


yipe and tilted his chair back < an | 7”: a ae i 
oe to think for the first oo Se — by the “rennet” in the stomach—which is the first and miost important natural 
} & process in the digestion of milk. 


For days he had tried the new kitchen pump 


ee 





every few hours, for Bill had declared it would Junket can be made plain or in a wide variety of dainty desserts. 


never work right, since the well was ten feet Junket Powder is the same as Junket Tablets, except 
lower than the sink, and it stood to reason that that it is already prepared with sugar and flavor— 
water wouldn’t run uphill. This exercise was you simply add the milk and have a very tasty, 
varied by the experimental turning on and off of a attractive dish. 


sixteen electric lights in barn and house, includ- | : na Ask your grocer or druggist. Or send 4c for recipes and sample 
ing the parlor chandelier, which always had a ; of Tablets or Powder—or 15c for a full size package of either. 


hypnotic effect on him when he sat on the hair- IS ae 
cloth sofa and gazed fixedly at it for some en >> oo alae THE JUNKET FOLKS, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
moments. | —-E=( In Canada 

“T kind 0’ miss mother’s lamp with the glass | sens ~ Chr. Hansen’s Canadian Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 
danglers and the piece o’ red flannin’ in the | POWDER TABLETS Use Junket for making veloely, wholesome ice cream 
ater he thought, “but Undine’ll light up 
something splendid in this room, so’t every- = - + Oe TEN 
body’ ll see how han’some she is!” RE Sgt Kp OA REAP OK AAAI ELIYF 0 DF REE EY 


And then he would go out to the barn again, | ——— eSabid Pasi eae ee iat a 


for there was really nothing to do but wait. On 4 GRADUATED DISH DRIERS: doa 85 ‘airing. 


the second of September he could stand the Each holde, safely upriekt. = 
strain no longer. He must see her even if he t } pitcherseasseroles. Hot-rinse 


had to go to / ® ® : } drain board, or remove pan 
go to Albany, where he had never been ; gnd rinse in sink. Study the 


pe hag a which seemed to him the Antip- | Fay 2 picture. See stores. Made by 
odes. Matt was simple, there’s no denying it. | : PEERLESS WIRE GOODS CO. — ee you want to 
He trusted anybody he loved. She had said ue LAFAYETTE, IND. —_ — be the best 


go ahead with the improvements and it would 4 cake maker in your 
peer : ‘auigia'ta i : h you how. 
be all right. She had let him kiss her and hold ie som ott eS eaerean an seme 


al hand. He was so incorrigibly high-minded — | ee a b ag a , 
ap : a ‘ - : es that will i - 
Sv aedere rein es || There is alway a | | snipes 
i . * . . H ; , . rook 
seemed to point in another direction. The | | F ainbow of happiness Your Chance for Profit—:augnt po Age 
Committee expected her to open the school on he mete by ey eee Cabin 


> Nex / “ ° s : i have thousands of letters from thankful women 
the next Monday, and this was a Thursday. behind the clouds of worry, if we who are making cakes by the ata 


He knew he could not teleph 3ree h find it the M 
: v 0 : phone to Greenford only know how to find it as e y 
without is being nosed about in both villages, || dwarfies do in this ise. Show || I OspermGateMeNng SX tem, fear 
8 he took his horse and drove to Wareham the kiddies the pictures and read easy to learn and you are sure of success the first 
) pay some bills, make some purchases, and 3 time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and 
telephone from a drug store where he wasn’t the short story to them or, if they mail it in. I will send you particulars Tight 
known. He got the postmaster at Greenford, can read, direct their attention to away with, no obligation oD, YOUr, Pats .ssssss, 


who said the Berrys had returned the night be- it on pages 56 and 57. ao Sas ae sana 


- bringing company with them, but they Send me without obligation full particulars 
didn’t answer the telephone, and he thought Give the little girl who loves dolls about the famous Osborn Cake System. 
they must be gone off somewhere in their new the colored cutouts opposite page 32. Name 


motor. Address 
rhis news put Matthew in a panic. Undine 
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Decorated 
in gold 


Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Inst. 


For cAfternoon Tea 


A Hall Teapot lends charm-to the service and- confidence to the 
hostess. An aristocrat among aristocrats, it takes its place with un- 
conscious dignity among the finest china, cut glass and silver. Rich 
daintiness is in every line, entrancing beauty in the gold decorations 
on dark body-colors. of blue, brown or. green. 

Good stores sell Hall’s Teapots. If you have difficulty 
in finding them, write for name of nearest dealer and 
folder, “Better Tea in a Hall Pot,” which shows them in 
colors. -Always look for this circle on the bottom. 


HALL CHINA COMPANY 
600 Walnut St.; East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Eat more Almonds during Lent — 


During the Lenten season give almonds a place in your daily diet. You will 
never tire of these truly delicious, healthful, nutritious nut foods. 


Sartsp Atwonne Domestic science experts advocate the use 
Keep Salted Almonds con- > 
stantly on hand, They are ofalmonds the year’ round to add finer flavor 
delicious as a relish between ahd : 4° 
dient Gor atternoun tea, and greater food value to all kinds of dishes. 
LFS But make sure that you are getting almonds of 
mt ig. se highest quality. Ask your dealer for BLuz Diamonp 


Almonds — the full-meated, soft-shelled almonds. 
Buy them in the shell and crack them yourself and 
enjoy all their natural flavor and goodness. 

CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 


T.C. Tucker, Manager 
311 California Street, San Francisco 









You will find many 
suggestions for servs 
ing almonds durin 
Lent in our fete | 
Recipe Book, We will 
send you a free copy if 
you mention your 
dealer’sname.Plea‘e, 
Gdddress Dept. D. 
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Matt Milliken’s Im- 
provements 


would be bringing her people over to Riverboro 
to see him, and he was away from home. He 
was a merciful driver, but the horse had to 
make eleven miles in forty minutes. Nearing 
his house, which was visible a long distance 
away, he saw no sign of activity, no motor in 
evidence. The barn was closed; Bill was not 
sitting on the piazza as usual. He remem- 
bered then that he had sent Bill home for a few 
days. He drove up to the hitching post, tied 
the horse, and went up the cement walk so as 
to get used to it. As he neared the steps, he 
saw an envelop stuck under the new stained 
door. There had never been one there be- 
fore in all his twenty-three years of life, 
never! 

He knew it had been put there by Undine, 
and he knew what was in it. His was not 
an alert mind, and up to this moment he 
had not harbored a single suspicion of the 
girl’s treachery. He looked long and hard 
at the envelop; then he unhitched the horse, 
watered and fed him, put him in the stall, 
and closed the barn. He went into the 
house through the piazza and the side en- 
trance, turning the key in the lock behind him, 
took off his hat, traveled through the kitchen 
and sitting-room to the front hall, drew the 
letter from under the front door, pulled down 
thé green shades in the front windows, and sat 
down to read his doom. He didn’t need to be 
told what was in the letter. He merely wanted 
to know how Undine put the case; how she 
apologized for breaking a man’s heart, hurting 
his pride, and crushing his spirit. He tore open 
the envelop, and this was what he read: 


“AT the Schoolhouse, Riverboro 
Sept. 2nd, 19— 
“Dear Mr. Milliken: 

I came back to tell the School Committee 
that I am not going to teach for them 
any more. I am sorry you happened to be 
away in Wareham, for after the superinten- 
dent, I wanted you to be the first to know that 
I am engaged to be married to Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, a bank clerk ‘in Albany, whom 
father and I met while staying at the Dupont 
Hotel there. I didn’t write you about it be- 
fore, because talking is so much more satis- 
factory, and I kind of hated to write anyway, 
for fear you would blame me for holding out 
hopes I could not satisfy. I really tried to 
like you well enough to marry you and ive 
in Riverboro”’ (‘‘Like!” groaned poor Matt) 
“but a country place is not to my taste, and 
somehow I could not make up my mind, per- 
haps because I was never taken off my feet till 
I met with Mr. Henderson. It was love at 
first sight on both sides in the hotel dining- 
room. 

“T hope you did not consider I had really 
promised anything, for you must have seen | 
was never crazy about you the way a girl 
ought to be when she is meaning to settle 
down and marry a man. Please do not hold 
any hard thoughts, for 1 am not the one for you, 
nor you the one for me. True love has 
developed me a great deal and I see things 
more clearly than I did last summer. 

“T asked Bill—! don’t know his other name 
—to take me over the house, as I thought you 
would wish me to see the improvements. It 
is not quite so quaint and home-like as it used 
to be, but much more convenient. Screening 
the piazza is a great help in keeping out 
mosquitoes, but yours is a trifle small, and 
Bill thinks the wire netting makes it look like 
a hen-coop. Perhaps it does, but I believe 
you'll get a great . eal of comfort from it. 

“T am kind of sorry you bricked up the 
sitting-room fireplace and put in a Franklin 
stove, for the open fire used to look so cozy 
last April, do you remember? The wallpapers 
are very handsome, and how your mother will 
enjoy the new stove and the pump in the kit- 
chen sink! As for the electric lights, I can 
fancy how any one will appreciate them who 






Tables loaded with food, yet— 


a vital element now 
known to be lacking 
in our meals 








Science discovers why thousands 
who are apparently well fed 


never enjoy vigorous health 










HE vital tissues upon which their 
health and strength depend, starving 
for lack of one single element in food! 
That is the situation of thousands of men 
and women today. 


Science has discovered that the mysterious 
life-giving vitamine is essential to health. 
Without it our food, no matter how good and 
plentiful, cannot give us the energy we need. 


Yet our modern diet is often robbed of this 
vital element by manufacture and prepara- 
tion! ‘‘We now know definitely,” writes one 
of our greatest authorities, “that the regular 
diet of a large portion of the people of the 
United States is falling short of maintaining Our lacd. thaatht piaadital inddeok alae 
satisfactory nutrition.”’ robbed of this vital element 


This is what has caused yeast to assume such 
4 chestling imeetanee 3 food. ae 
a ee ee of yeast proved by scientific tests 
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The mysterious, aimost magical << vitamine 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, a simple familiar food, in- 


— its richest source cA simple ; : ; 

d that creases appetite, and helps digest the increased food 
foo which the stimulated appetite demands. 
vigor-making vitamine which is lacking in so builds up In scientific tests of the value of Fleischmann’s 
many of our common foods. Physicians and health Yeast in certain common ailments which often come 
food specialists have obtained almost magic with lowered vitality, the statement of the doctors 

pas ; ; was: “In many of these cases which came under our 

results by adding it to diets. observation, the yeast treatment caused an improve- 

ment in the general physical condition of the patient 

quite unassociated with the improvement of the 

symptoms associated with the particular disease in 
question.” 

To build up and maintain health, keeping the body 


resistant to disease, eat 1 to 3 cakes of yeast a day— 
a part of your regular diet. 







Yeast is the richest known source of the 








Today, thousands of men and women are eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to correct the vitamine deficiency 
in their ordinary meals. 


As a result, many are finding themselves free of 
minor ailments. They are building up increased 
resistance to disease, and are feeling an abounding 
sense of vigor and energy often unknown for years. 
Read about this important discovery in the panel at 















the right. } - ; 
Eat yeast before or between meals. 1 to 3 cakes a Laxatives Bi. Ne: pear ated = —. — 

day. Spread it on toast or crackers—dissolve it in milk gr adually trouble. Fleischmann’s Yeast by its-very nature as 

or fruit-juices—or eat it plain. One precaution: People Sead a wholesome food is better suited to the system 

i i r ; ? 

= Ps s hoes cap — gas would do well to dissolve the ? than coarse substances, drugs or oils. It is a con- 

POS Ee Cree ditioner that tends to restore normal functions. And 
Place a standing order with your grocer on? gs ie > it cannot form a habit. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast and get it fresh daily. : jj } To help the body eliminate waste, eat from 1 to 3 






To learn more about this important dis- ; cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 
covery about yeast, what it has done for others ' 4 
and what it can do for you, send for new book- \Y Be 


let, ‘The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 
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; THE 'FLEISCAMANN ‘COMPANY, Dept acée 
H (Address our office in New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, or Toronto.) 






















THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. M-24 






701 W i N. ¥. 3 
327 S. oe” a dn Til Send me without cost a copy of your new book, | 
941-945 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. i “The New Importance of Yeast in Diet. H 
508 Green Building, Seattle, Wash. . | PU © Dae «* ; 

ath. : $ My name... .seeeeeee eee eeeeeceeeeeeerereresees 






208 Simcoe St., Toronto, Canada. 
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MIRRO|| Every Mirro Utensil 
atuminum || Bears This Imprint 
AerLects 








Long life is common to all Mirro utensils. For 
nothing is left undone that will prolong their 
wear. Bodies areofone-piece construction. Welds 
take the place of soldered joints. And welds 
take the place of rivets wherever possible. Even 
the aluminum itself is subjected to a process 
which works it into extraordinary density, and 
a singular endurance. 


But time alone does not measure the service 
of Mirro Aluminum. It is designed to be as 
useful as it is long-lived, and as beautiful as it 
is useful. 

Mark, for instance, the many features of con- 
venience that distinguish this handsome Mirro 
Tea Kettle with boiler inset. You do not find 
them in ordinary aluminum ware. 


(1) Highly ebonized, sure-grip, detachable 
handle. (2) Slotted ears permit handle to be 
shifted to any desired position without coming 
in contact with Kettle. (3) Easy-filling, 
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Mirro Wears for Many Years 


easy-pouring spout. (4) Spout welded on. 


%(5) Rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob. (6) 
Hollow steel handle, comfortable to the hand. 
%(7) Handle ears welded on. (8) Unusually 
wide heating base. 

(9) Rich Colonial design. (10) Famous 
Mirro finish. “(11) Famous Mirro trade-mark 
stamped into the bottom of every Mirro uten- 
sil,and your guarantee of excellence throughout. 

Note that the same cover fits both Kettle 
and inset. 

To appreciate this guarantee at its full worth, 
remember that back of it is the world’s fore- 
most manufacturer of aluminum utensils —a 
manufacturer with nearly thirty years’ experi- 
ence in the making of better aluminum ware. 

You will find Mirro Aluminum at the leading 
stores everywhere. 

Send for miniature Mirro catalog. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


IRA 














‘ALUMINUM 


Reflects 
Good Housekeeping 


Matt Milliken’s Im- 
provements 


has filled lamps and cleaned chimneys all her 
life. 

“‘T am mentioning every little thing to show 
you how carefully I looked about, for I want 
you to feel my interest in it all, even though I 
am not going to live there, as we thought 
possibly at one time I might. I have told 
Arthur that you were the best friend I had in 
Riverborc, and I should have become home- 
sick and bored to death if it had nct been for 
your kind little attentions. I have said no 
more about you to him, as, like all true lovers, 
he is inclined to be just a little jealous! With 
remembrances to your mother, and with the 
compliments of the season, I am your sincere 
friend and well-wisher, 

UNDINE BERRY. 
“Pp. S. If you suculd ever pass through 
Albany, we would like to have you drop in at 
the Dupont Hotel, where Arthur has taken 
a suite. The wedding is tomorrow morning 
in Greenford, and we leave Maine the same 
afternoon. DU. 3" 


ATTHEW tore the letter in bits and, put- 
ting it in the kitchen stove, set fire to the 
fragments. Then he drew down all the shades so 
that passers-by in the morning would think he 
had gone away for the day. He did not go up- 
stairs as usual, but went into his mother’s 
room, impelled by same blind, unconscious 
instinct of needing sympathy. He opened her 
closet door and put his hand gently on the 
faded gingham dresses and wrappers she had 
left behind her. Then, turning down her neat 
white counterpane as he had seen her do a 
hundred times, he flung himself, still dressed, on 
her bed and, turning to her pillow for comfort, 
said with a choking voice and a deep-drawn 
breath, 
“Thank God, there’s always mothers to fall 
back on!” 

It was such a little room, with one window 
and all his mother’s humble but precious keep- 
sakes on the bureau and dresser, that it soothed 
him, as he lay there alone until he had‘strug- 
gled with his first sorrow and overcome it. 
After all, he was but a boy of twenty-three, and 
he took trouble hard, like a child. 

Yes, naturally the affair was a seven days’ 
wonder in Riverboro, but nobody ever knew 
the rights of it. They thought Matt had 
been a trifle reckless about his improvements, 
but then he was of marriageable age and 
could afford them, though he seemed to be 
terribly gloomy about them now they were 
all finished. 

They also thought he might be a little mite 
huffy about Undine Berry’s taking up with an 
Albany man after “going” with him all summer, 
but that was nothing but guesswork and soon 
passed out of mind. 

The side of the affair that Matthew turned 
toward his mother can best be told by his own 
letter to her, which was the longest one he had 
ever written in his life. He posted it on Satur- 
day night at Wareham, but started for Ver- 
mont twenty-four hours later to bring her 
— 

ou keep house for me, Maria,” he said 
w ith a forlorn attempt at gayety. “Mind you 
keep the improvements swept and dusted, and 
if the motor folks get too fresh, write a sign and 
hang it on the gate. Make it read: ‘We in- 
tended this house to be green. If it looks too 
bright to suit you, drive by fast!’” 


‘To Mrs. Cyrus Milliken, 

Warsaw, Vermont 

Riverboro, Sept. roth, 19— 
“Dear Mother: 

[I guess you suspicioned how it was with 
Undine and me when you offered to go and 
spend the summer with Lorenzo and his wife 
in Vermont, and I didn’ t say nothing to keep 
you home. It wa’n’t that I didn’t tike to 
have you round, for I always did, and you know 
it, but the way I figured it out was, I was 
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3-coat Enamel Finish on 
front, back and ends. 
Nickeled trimmings. Six 
1%-inch legs. Lower 
drawer holds 40 pounds 
of flour; metal through- 
out; * draws easily, | and 
tips down, which keeps 
flour to the front. Top 
drawer is all metal and 
is conveniently arranged 
with sliding metal shelf 
and cover for bread and 
cakes; moves on special 
slide that cannot bind. 
Cutlery drawer 3x1o9x19 
inches is partitioned. 
Kneading Board and 
Chopping Block. 


For All GOOD Housekeepers 


Good housekeepers take pride tn the sanitary, snow-white beauty 
of Porce-Namel ‘“‘Better Kitchen Tables.” 

The day of the old-fashioned roughly made kitchen table has passed. Porce- 
Namel Tables are incomparably better. They are strongly made—three-ply panel 
construction, backs and ends finished., Look best when placed in the middle of the 
kitchen floor. This pattern is not white enameled inside. Tops are Porce-Namel, 
as white as Para marble, as shining as aclean china plate. They are an achievement 
in sanitary beauty. They furnish the kitchen. Their greater usefulness and con- 
venience commend them to housewives and maids in every progressive home. 

The comfortable revolving seat, which swings out of the way when not used, 
fills a long-felt kitchen need—an exclusive Porce-Namel feature. You will buy a 
Porce-Namel when you see them at your dealer’s. 

If your dealer does not sell them, write us and we will tell you of 
one who does, or supply you the style you want from our factory. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NAPPANEE, INDIANA Since 1896 





Made in the cup 
at the table 


13 i lal 


Measure the Cost by the Cup Not by the Size of the Can 
Each can of G. Washington’s Coffee is equivalent to ten times its weight 
in roasted bean coffee. There is no coffee-pot waste—each cup made to 
order. Dissolves instantly. The finest quality coffee.. Always delicious, 


healthful, economical. 
For sale by Grocery, Delicatessen and Drug Stores, and served at Soda Fountains. 


Send ten cents for special trial size. Recipe booklet free. 


Be Bs on 
COFFEE 


Originated by Mr. Washington in 1909 
Gy Wahinapen Sales Co., Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Oe A FELL IO OS POLLO LOOP OLIN LO OO LOL fv 


In using advertisements see page 4 




























$9.25 


White, Tan, Pink 
or Blue Kidskin. 
In the Same Sizes 
as Babies’ Feet. 


THE NEW SHOE FOR THE NEW BABY 


Ghe Specialist Shoe 


(Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co.) 


WITH SOFT SOLES 


WHY PROTECT A LITTLE BABY 
ALL OVER EXCEPT ITS FEET? 


Babies’ feet were born with 
arches. Arches need protec- 
tion. And so, like a fine kid- 
skin love, the Soft Sole Spec- 
ialist Shoe, designed by to- 
day’s leading? orthopedic sur- 
geon, caresses a baby’s foot 
and keeps it safe, snug and 
cozy until it isready to walk. 


A PROTECTIVE NOT 
A CORRECTIVE SHOE 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
CHILDREN’S SHOE SHOP—Third Floor 


































If you have, then we are ready to help you. 
has opened to hundreds of ambitious women the door to money- 
Good Housekeeping’s plan can be followed 
by the busy housewife, the young business woman, the school 
teacher, the college girl, or the daughter at home. 
to make a comfortable income right in your own neighborhood, 
during hours of your own choosing. 


making opportunities. 


There is no limit to the money you can make. 
‘nstances that will give you an idea of what Good Housekeeping’s 
pian may mean to you. 

Mrs. Alice R. Loomis in addition to caring for her pretty home 


and four splendid children, averaged $50 a month, during 1 
by Good Housekeeping’s money-making plan. 


Miss Eva M. Shepard made $127 in one month, and Mrs. B. B. 
Hockaday has added as much as $400 in one month to her income. 
All this money has been made by the very plan we now offer you. 
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Have you ever wished this? 


Have you ever wished that you could do something to make extra 
money in your spare time? 


Here is an established, permanent source of income. With 
comes the added pleasuré of making many friends through Good 
Housekeeping’s practical and dignified plan. 


There is a place open for you. Do not delay. Write us today 
for further particulars. ; 


Address: 
Agency Dept. 3A, 119 West goth Street, 


Goop HousEKEEPING 
New York City, N. Y. 





Good Housekeeping 


It enables you 


Here are just a few 


1920, 








Matt Milliken’s Im- 
provements 


| going to make so many improvements on the 
| premises that you wouldn’t hardly have a rest 
for the sole of your foot and you would be all 


| 
| 


| fussed up till I got everything to rights. 


“Well, now, mother, I’ve got to tell you, 
nothing has turned out the same as I thought 
it would. Undine gave me to understand that 
she liked me first rate, and she knew well 
enough that 1 was fascinated with her from the 
minute I set eyes on her. I could see she 
thought the house and barn was kind of run- 
down and common-looking, and I figured it out 
that if I made improvements enough in the 
premises and got everything fixed up fashion- 
able, she’d marrv me when the fall term of 
school was over. She was young and hand- 
some and had more education than me, and 
she not being used to housework, I figured it 
out that I’d make things as easy and pleasant 
for her as I could, and try to keep up with the 
band more than you or I was used to. 


fe WELL, mother, I was fooled all round, and 

I guess I ain’t the first man, neither. My 
improvements wouldn’t ’a’ had any weight with 
her, though I’d sweated all summer over ’em, 
even working 4th of July and right through 
dog-days without hardly sitting down to a 
square meal or stopping to change my shirt. 
She’d made up her mind to ship me even before 
she seen the cement walk and the electric 
lights and the lace curtain in the front door, 
which has attracted more attention than a 
circus ever sence it was put in. 

“When we said goodby, she told me to go 
ahead and it would be all right. I took it asa 
sacred promise, and oh, mother, it mortifies 
me to confess how clean gone I was on that 
girl! The way it turned out was this: 1 got so 
upset and worried by not hearing from her by 
the last of August that I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. If she’d stayed to home in Greenford, 
I could have drove over every week or two and 
kept her up to her word, or else, though I was 
blind as a bat, I might have seen through her; 
but when I wrote you all the news in July you 
remember | said, ‘Undine Berry has gone on a 
visit to Albany with her father.’ Well, she 
stayed in Albany, and she didn’t correspond 
with me but one note and one post-card which 
I answered to general delivery, having no 
address. I didn’t write her all the grand 
things I was doing, because her being a schooi- 
teacher, I figured it out that she’d catch me up 
on some mistake in spelling and turn me down 
cold. Well, mother, she done that anyway all 
right! : 

“T had gone to Wareham to pay bills and 
telephone to Greenford where nobody could 
hear me asking questions about Undine. The 
school committee was expecting her every 
train, but she hadn’t written to them for weeks. 
Well, mother, I was gone four hours, and when 
I come home my heart sunk right down, for the 
house looked strange to me. I knew some- 
thing had happened to the premises and to me, 
and sure enough it was so. I hitched the 
horse and went up the cement walk, because 
Undine said once a gentleman should use the 
front door, and I’ve done it all summer for 
practise. I always felt like a fool when I went 
in that way, and now I’ve locked it on the 
inside. 

“Well, I hadn’t taken three steps before I 
saw a letter poked under the door, and I knew it 
was all up between me and Undine. I hadn’t 
been looking for it either; it just come to me in 
a flash. I burned up the letter, but sometime 
I'll tell you what was in it, though no other 
living soul shall ever hear it, but my heart kind 
of curled right up inside of me and ached like 
it was a tooth. 

“She didn’t give me the mitten ina lady-like 
way. She wrote a mean, cruel letter, mother; 
the kind that helped me some, after the first 
blow. She’s married to an Albany bank cle:k, 
and they are living in something she calls 
a ‘suite,’ at a hotel where a lady never 
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Two great makers of wool garments _ = 
tell how woolens should be laundered ~ 


The name of Carter stands for the first quality in baby under- 
wear. No matter where you live, when you shop for your 
baby, the store offers you a Carter shirt or band. Read why 
this company, one of the oldest and largest in the country, 
advises you to wash your baby’s woolens with Lux. 


The finest quality outer knit goods for in- 
fants and children have been made by Simon 
Ascher & Co. for nearly 50 years. Bootees, 
sacques, sweater-suits, sweaters, all “roo per 
cent Pure Wool,” are found in good stores 
in all states. Read the way.these experts 
in woolens recommend laundering knitted 
things. 

Keep the detailed directions below which 
tell you just exactly how to wash woolens. 
You will find that you will want to 
refer to them all the time. Lever Bros. Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


To keep woolens soft and unshrunken 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into thick lather in half 
a bowlful of very hot water. Add cold water until luke- 
warm. Dip garment up and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in three luke- 
warm waters. Squeeze water out—do not wring. Press 
with warm iron—never a hot one. 

Colored woolens. Try to set colors as follows: Use 
¥ cup of vinegar to a gallon of water and soak for two hours. 

Woolens should be dried in an even temperature ; 
that of the ordinary room is the best. Heat increases 
shrinkage. 

Flannels may be dried flat and stretched to shape, 
or, when absolutely dry, pressed. Place a damp cheesecloth 
Over material. Use a warm iron. 


Shirts and stockings should be dried on wooden forms. 


Knitted garments should never be wrung or twisted. 
ueeze water out, and pull and pat garment into shape. 
Never hang. Spread carefully on a towel to dry. 


(LW) 2< 


Won’t injure anything that 
pure water alone won’t harm 


The makers of Carter’s 
Knit Underwear 
tell how 
to wash woolens 


‘Sometimes we receive com- 
plaints,” says the Carter Com- 
pany, “that our woolens have 
shrunk. This, of course, is a 
mechanical process and due to 
the wrong way of washing. 
“We wish every young 
mother would wash her baby’: 
shirts and bands in the safe way 
set forth in the Lux advertising. 


“We have had Lux analyzed 
and know there is nothing in it 
which could injure the delicate 
wool fibre. A soap with free 
alkali or an ordinary harsh soap 
will make wool shrink. 

“Lux is also excellent for 
woolens because its thin flakes 
dissolve so completely that no 
solid soap can stick to the wool 
and yellow it. 

“We are glad to endorse Lux; 
its use on our garments means 
isfaction to our cus- 


reater sat 
: d thus to ourselves.” 


tomers, an 


THE WILLIAM CARTER 
COMPANY 


The makers of Ascher’s 
Knit Goods 


tell safest way 
to wash knitted things 


“Infants and children soil thei: 
clothes so quickly,” says Simon 
Ascher & Company, “that we 
give special attention to the 
way our garments are laundered. 

“Woolens will not shrink or 
stiffen if they are washed the 
proper way. When you find a 
knitted garment with the surface 
matted up, it usually means that 
a harsh soap has been used or 
that the garment has been rubbed. 


“Lux is ideal for woolens be- 
cause it meets both conditions. 
It is so pure that it cannot injure 
the sensitive wool fibre. Its thick 
lather does away with the rub 
bing of the garment even between 
the hands. This means that the 
delicate softness and beauty of 
the wool is preserved. 

“We are very giad that the Lux 
advertising is teaching women 
the safe way to launder woolens.” 


“ SIMON ASCHER & 
COMPANY 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Another Step Forward 


We have perfected the ideal brush to supplement air suction in 
rug cleaning. This brush is an exclusive Premier feature. 


It is made of rubber—soft pliable rubber—which picks up threads, 


hair and lint like fingers, without getting entangled and wound up, 


as bristle brushes do. 
This brush is air driven. 


It vibrates lightly but extremely fast on 


the surface of the rug with consequent greater thoroughness in dis- 


lodging imbedded dirt. 


This Premier rubber brush is so soft that it can’t injure the rarest, 
finest rug. It aids Premier’s powerful suction which does the real 


work of cleaning. 


It is the final refinement of Premier efficiency. 


The Powerful, Light-weight Cleaner 


The Premier has powerful suc- 
tion and it weighs only 11 pounds. 
This makes it almost as light and 
easily handled as a carpet sweeper. 

The powerful suction makes 
Premier specially designed at- 
tachments really efficient. Their 
work is as important in house- 
keeping as the thorough cleaning 
of rugs. Standardized construc- 
tion, scientific management and 
greater volume make the Premier 


cost less than many other stand- 
ard cleaners. 


Have a home demon- 
stration , 


Have it right away! It is the 
only way to learn the inestimable 
value of the Premier. ’Phone the 
nearest Premier dealer. ' He will 
send a demonstrator with proper 
credentials to your home to dem- 
onstrateandexplain every feature. 


If you don’t know your nearest Premier 
dealer’s name, write us for it today 


} 


RK 


FIRST AMONG: 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
50 Service Stations in Leading Cities 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited ~ 
Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 


This brush is made of soft, pliable 


rubber 


, is air driven, and 
can’t hurt rugs 


How to Change Pillow Covers 


Don’t take books down 
one by one to dust and 


return to 


their place. 


Use the Premier attach- 


ment without 


moving 


one from the shelf. 
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Fasten one open corner of your new 
pillow covers to a corner of the old 
slip. Insert the blower nozzle in a 
small opening opposite. Turn the 
button and blow the feathers from 
the old slip into the new. 





Matt Milliken’s Im- 
provements 


has to go into-the kitchen. She even had 
the gall to get Bill Benson to show her all over 
the house, and by Jimminy, she didn’t like the 
improvements any better than she did me! I 
wish I hadn’t burned the letter now, for I 
kind o’ think I could have laughed over it—in 
a couple o’ years. 

“This is an awful long letter, but I’m giving 
up all day Sunday to it and probably shall 
never write another. I want you to know 
everything, and I guess I couldn’t never tell it 
by word of mouth, I’d be so ashamed. 

“T ain’t going to pretend I ain’t downcasted, 
for I be! I’d fixed my mind on being snowed 


in with Undine all winter and setting in front of —— - = 

the new Franklin stove with our feet up on the ech | ig 

fender and the electric lights turned on every- owe asian lB — FAMOUS WINDOWS 
wheres, for it don’t cost no more to burn ten ape Sea —- BUREAU or PRINTING anv ENGRAVING 
than one, as you pay by the year. I had sold WASHINGTON, D.C. 
all the cows but one, thinking Undine wouldn’t 
want me to stay in the barn too much; parted 
with the hog, too, for Undine said they always 
smell. Perhaps the hog does, but the ham 
don’t, and I’il buy another if you think best. 





N this stately building are 2800 windows. Just 
ee cane we ee as imagine!—twenty-eight hundred! For the 
eee porter kindly Sees mr gy ce skilled artisans at their engraving and printing 
ments yourself, and I don’t want to have ’em require plenty of light, well controlled. Their 
break on you sudden, which accounts for this . my l = d dei 
letter. You’ll like having water brought indoors, exacting wor. (color-mate ing, etc.) demands it. 
and a pump in the kitchen sink, for it will save x ‘ E 
you lots i You'll be glad of the elec- The builders, therefore, planning well, met this 
trics, because you won't have to fill lamps and need—completing the service of these 2800 win- 
clean chimblies every morning. But the color ‘ = 
of the house needs getting used to. 1 wanted dows with shades on Hartshorn Rollers. The re- 
it gay and bright for Undine, and by Jimminy, sult is perfect light control. : 
I got it! o 

“You see, I bought the paint wholesale, and 
when one side of the house was done, folks In hotel and club, business building and 
could see it from Wareham, and I wanted to home. the name “Hartshorn” associated 
keep it a house and not turn it into a land- with Shade and Shade Rollers, is a 
mark, so I tried to tone it down. Well, guarantee of the elimination of all shade 
mother, I bought $37 worth of stuff to tone troubles. 
that paint down, and there warn’t no tone- 
down to it, so as I’d spent co much on it, I 
figured it out that I’d better give up and let 
time fade it out. After all, women-folks live 
more inside of a house than outside, and you’re 
always busy in the back part and don’t hear 
the motors stop when they pass by, and the 
people in them make remarks. 

“T cut down one of the ellums by the gate just 
after you left. I don’t know whether you’ll 
miss it, but it blocked the view of the school- 
house and I couldn’t see Undine’ moving about 
or working at the blackboard. - I wish I had it 
back, for I don’t want no closer view of the 
teacher they’ve hired now than I can get 
from a good ways off. 

“T’ve put the dictionary away on the upper RE 
shelf of the china closet where-father left it. I ; 
won’t say I’ve given up all idea of marrying bg oe 
sometime or other, but the girl’s got to have a : SRR =e ; 
Bible name next time. No more water- THE IDEAL FLOOR COV- = 


sprites for Matt Milliken! _— 
“Now, mother, without you like Vermont ERIN G IN TOW N AND = 
better’n you do Maine, and Lorenzo and Lulu : COUNTRY ALL YEAR ROUND . 








ron 


better’n you do me, take the next train’ for 
home. When I get round to it, I shall know 
you’re worth more’n- a dozen Undines, though 


I won’t deny I feel awful blue, and never Save your Walls FREE! for 15 Days’ Use 
= ee 





expected to be turned down cold like I have 

been by Undine Berry, but I was misled by her You can hang or re-hang pictures, draperies, 
looks, and that’s the gospel truth. I ain’t or other light ornaments without a scratch on i ss ee gg ———— 
afraid you’ll turn me down, mother, without paint or paper, if you use Bs 


a and Lulu want you to winter with ’em . 

awful bad, but I hope they won’t, for the M P h-P 

neighbors are bound to talk, and I need you oore us ; Ins 

remy n I like to write in a letter. It looks * Glass Heads~ Steel Points 

sind of foolish. se nm i i ack 4 Just twist them in with your fingers. For heavy 

white oolish, set down in plain black and ictures, ne clocks, etc., be ag — 
“ry, . angers. est use and we'll send you 

You can have all the improvements I made, nein Bat : 
and welcome; and J guess the greatest im- Sold everywhere by Hardware, 15° per 


provement of the whole caboodle will be the im- | §f Stationery, Drug, Photo Supply 
and Department Stores. 





Sent on “ons ‘ 
¥ A A Famous — EID IE 
pkt. Free Trial }itincn Mf |Direct from 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many atziee, , Pectory to 


B ’ ad designs ee days’ free en gt , ae 
ITY 4 te. rs, woolens ai umes fr 
wary? Moore Push bal Pin Company moths, mice, dust and damp. Detigetrely beso. neodod in every 
¢ ¢ A Y ts rations. Pays for in what it saves. 
Y our affec. son, 1-3 Berkley St., Phila., Pa. The finest and neck wuldee wedding, birthday or graduation gift. 
Write today for our new illustrated c Om, * 5g > Sree to you. 
° 


provement my mother will be on Undine 





MATTHEW MILLIKEN.” PIEDMONT RED CEDAR OHEST CO., Dept. F, Statesville, N. 0. 


In using advertisements see page 4 175 
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Ay kitchen 1s always a delightful place. and 
Tam always proud of it largely because of my 
Wagner Cast Aluminum Utensils and my 
Wagner Cast Lron Ware?’ 


For More Than A Quarter 
Of A Century! 


HROUGHOUT this country, in thousands of the best homes, there 
are to be found today, Wagner Cooking Utensils that have been 
giving satisfactory service for more than twenty-five yearsi. 










































Such is the distinct refinement and obvious quality of Wagner Cast 
Aluminum Ware that it appeals to every woman who takes a real pride 
in her home. They are more than just utensils—they are cherished 
possessions—things to be handled lovingly, and to be handed down to 
children. ‘‘ From Generation to Generation”’ is more than a mere phrase; 
it is a statement of fact. 


In Wagner Cast Iron De Luxe there is the same Wagner quality—that 
incomparable goodness which means delightful ownership. Wagner Cast 
Iron Ware not only means better cooking, but it is more attractive and 
more convenient. 
















Wagner Cast Iron De Luxe 
combines all of the old-fashioned 
cooking goodness of cast iron, with 
the modern advantages of lighter 
weight and a better finish. There 
is a wide assortment of styles to 
select from. 


Wagner Cast Aluminum is 
made in one solid piece—no rivets 
to loosen—no welded parts. Be- 
cause of its thickness it retains 
heat longer and distributes it even- 
ly. In design and finish it compares 
with the finest of silver. 






















If your dealer can’t supply you write us. We would be glad to send 
you copy of our booklet descriplive of Wagner Ware. Please ask for it. 


. The Wagner Manufacturing Company, Dept. 142, Sidney, Ohio 


Ware’ 
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The Mountebank 
(Continued from page 32) 


Clermont-Ferrand may be causing perturba. 
tion. As my Shakespearian pre-incarnation 
scorned dishonorable designs, so do even J. 
The marriage of Veuve Elodie Marescaux and 
Horatio Bakkus will take place at the earliest 
sepa allowed by French law. If that 
delays too long, we shall fly to England where 
an Archbishop’s special license will induce a 
family Archdeacon to marry us straight away. 

‘‘My flippancy, my dear Hylton, is but a mot- 
ley coat. If there is one being in this world 
whom I love and honor, it is Andrew Lackaday. 
From the first day I met him, I a cynical, dis- 
illusioned wastrel, he a raw, yet uncompromis- 
ing lad, I felt that here, somehow, was a sheet 
anchor in my life. He has fed me when I have 
been hungry, he has lashed me when I have 
been craven-hearted, he has raised me when | 
have fallen. There can be only three beings 
in the Cosmos who know how I have been 
saved, times out of number, from the nether- 
a. abyss—I and Andrew Lackaday and 

od.”’ 


I PASSED my hand over my eyes when I read 

this remarkable outburst of devoted affection 
on the part of the seducer and betrayer for the 
man he had wronged. I read on, however, and 
found the mystery explained. 

“The time has come for me to pay him, in 
part, my infinite debt of gratitude. 

“You may have been surprised when I 
wrung your hand warmly before parting. 
Your words removed every hesitating scruple. 
Had you said, ‘There is nothing between a 
certain lady and Andrew Lackaday,’ I should 
have found means to cancel the arrangements. 
But remember what you said: ‘There can’t by 
any possibility be anything between Lady 
Auriol Dayne and Petit Patou.’ 

“There, my dear Hylton,” the letter went 
on, ‘‘you gave away the key of the situation. 
My judgment had been unerring. As Petit 
Patou, our friend stood beyond the pale. As 
General Lackaday, he stepped into all the 
privileges of the Enclosure. Bound by such 
ties to Madame Patou as an honorable and 
upright gentleman like our friend could not 
dream of severing, he was likewise bound to 
his vain and heartbreaking existence as Petit 
Patou. <A free man, he could cast off his 
mountebank trappings and go forth into the 
world once more as General Lackaday, the so- 
cial equal of the gracious lady whom he loved 
and whose feelings toward him, as eyes far less 
careless than ours could see at a glance, were 
not those of placid indifference. 

“The solution of the problem dawned on me 
like an inspiration. Why not sacrifice my not 
overvalued celibacy on the altar of friendship? 
For years Elodie and I have been, en tout bien 
et tout honneur, the most intimate of comrades. 
For respectability to have attraction you must 
regard the dog collar and chain as the great and 
God-given blessing of your life. The old fable 
of the dog and the wolf. But I’ve lived my 
life, till past fifty, as the disreputable wolf— 
and so, please God, will 1 remain till I die! 
But the elderly wolf needs a mate for his 
old age, who is at one with him in his—entirely 
unsinful—habits of disrepute. Where in this 
universe, then, could 1 find a fitter mate than 
Elodie? 

“Which brings me back, although I’m 
aware of glaring psychological flaws, to my 
Touchstone and Audrey prelude. 

“‘Elodie’s refusal to marry Andrew Lackaday 
had something to do with a woman’s illusions. 
She is going to marry me because there’s no 
possibility of any kind of illusion whatsoever. 
My good brother who, I grieve to say, is in the 
very worst of health, informs me that he has 
made a will in my favor. Heaven knows I am 
contented enough as I am. But the fact 
remains, which no doubt will ease our dear 
friend’s mind, that Elodie’s future is assured. 

“T can’t write this to Lackaday, who no 
doubt is saying all the dreadful things that he 
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The Mountebank 


learned with our armies in Flanders. He 
would not understand. He would not under- 
stand the magic of romance, the secrecy, the 
thrill of the dawn elopement, the romance of 
the coup de thédtre by which alone I was abl: 
to induce Elodie to co-operate in the part pay- 
ment of my infinite debt of gratitude. 

“J therefore write to you, confident that as 
an urbane citizen of the world you will be able 
to convey to the man I love most on earth the 
real essence of this, the apologia of Elodie and 
myself. What more can a man do than lay 
down his bachelor life for a friend? 

Yours sincerely, 
Horatio Bakkus.” 


HAD to read over this preposterous epistle 

again before I fully grasped its significance. 
On the first reading it seemed incredible that 
the man could be sincere in his professions; 
on the second, his perfect good faith mani- 
fested itself in every line. Had I read it a 
third time, no doubt I should have regarded 
him as a heroic figure with a halo already be- 
ginning to shimmer about his head. 

I walked up to Lackaday at the end of the 
terrace and handed him the letter. It was the 
simplest thing to do. He also read it twice, 
the first time with scowling brow, the second 
with a milder expression of incredulity. He 
looked down on me—I don’t stand when a 
handy chair invites me to sit— 

“This is the most amazing thing I’ve ever 
heard of.” 

I nodded. He walked a few yards away 
and attacked the letfer for the third time. 
Then he gave it back to me with a smile. 

“T don’t believe he’s such an_ infernal 
scoundrel after all.” 

“Ah!” said I. 

He leaned over the balustrade and plunged 
into deep reflection. ‘If it’s genuine, it’s an 
unheard-of piece of Quixotism.”’ 

“T’m sure it’s genuine.” 

“By Gum!” said he. He gazed at the vine- 
clad hill in the silence of wondering admiration. 

At last I tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Let us lunch,” said I. 

We strolled to the upper terrace. 

“Tt is wonderful,” he remarked on the way 
thither, “how much sheer goodness there is in 
humanity.” 

“Pure selfishness on my part. I hate lunch- 
ing alone,’’ said I. 


He turned on me a pained look. “I wasn’t 


referring to you.” 

Then, meeting something quizzical in my 
eye, he grinned his broad, ear-to-ear grin of a 
child of six. 

We lunched. We smoked and talked. At 
every moment a line seemed to fade from his 
careworn face. At any rate, everything was 
not for the worst in the worst possible of 
worlds. I think he felt his sense of freedom 
steal over him in a gradual glow. At last I 
had him laughing and mimicking in his inimi- 
table way—a thing which he had not done for 
my benefit since the first night of our acquain- 
tance—the elderly and outraged Moignon 
whom he proposed to visit in Paris for the 
purpose of cancelling his contracts. 

“My dear Hylton,” said he, “now that my 
faith in Bakkus is not only restored but in- 
finitely strengthened, and my mind is at rest 
concerning Elodie, I feel as though ten years 
were lifted from my life. I’m no longer Petit 
Patou. The blessed relief of it! Perhaps,” he 
added, after a pause, “the discipline has been 
good for my soul.” 

“Tn what way?” 
ae, Well, you see,” he replied thoughtfully, 

m my profession I always was a second-rater. 
I was aware of it, but I was content, because I 
did my best. In the Army my vanity leads 
me to believe I was a first-rater. Then I had 
to go back, not only to second-rate, but to 
third-rate, having lost a lot in five years. It 
was humiliating. But all the same I’ve no 
doubt it has been the best thing in the world 
forme. The old hats will still fit.” 
































Costs One-Tenth 


what some breakfasts cost, yet is the 


food of foods 


You can serve a dozen people with Quaker Oats for the price of a 
single chop. And you serve them with the greatest food that grows. 

The oat is almost the ideal food in balance and completeness. 
It is rich in minerals. A serving of oats supplies iron enough for 
a day. 

The oat supplies all the 16 elements which the human body needs. 
As a body-builder and a vim-food it has age-old fame. 

Countless people are underfed because they do not get in their diet 
some elements of oats. 


Saves 85 Per Cent 


Compared with the average meat-dish breakfast, Quaker Oats 
saves 85 per cent. Ina family of five it saves some 35 cents per 
meal. That’s $125 per year. 

The large package of Quaker Oats—costing 35 cents—contains as 
many calories of nutriment as nine pounds of veal cutlets. 

Those are the reasons why Quaker Oats should form the basic 
breakfast. It does so with millions of people. 

It guards against deficiencies in diet. It cuts down the food bills 
immensely. 


































Calories per pound Cost per 1,000 calories 


Quaker Oats... . . 1810 Quaker Oats. . . . . . 6c 
Round Steak . . . . - 890 Average of animal foods . 55c 
Average Fish. . . . . 350 






‘Quaker Oats 


The supremely delicious oats 


pounds from a bushel. Oat lovers 
from all the world over send for 
this brand for its flavor. Yet 
it costs you no extra price. 





Serve oats at their best. 
Quaker Oats is flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten 


15 cents and 35 cents per package 


Except in far west and south 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 
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The Mountebank 


“Tf Thad a quarter of your vicious modesty,” 
said I, “I would see that I turned it into a 
dazzling virtue. What are your plans?’ 

“You remember my telling you of a man I 
met in Marseilles, called Arbuthnot?” 

“Yes,” said 1, “the fellow who shies at 
coconuts in the Solomon Islands.” 

He grinned, and with singular aptness he 
replied. “I'll cable him this afternoon and 
see whether I can still have three shies for a 
penny.” 

We discussed the proposal. Presently he 
rose. He must go to Vichy where he had to 
wind up certain affairs of Les Petits Patoug, 
Tomorrow he would start for Paris and await 
Arbuthnot’s reply. 

“And possibly you'll see Lady Auriol,” [ 
hazarded, this being the first time her name 
was mentioned. 

His brow clouded, and he shook his head 
sadly. “1 think not,’ said he. And, as I was 
about to protest, he checked me with a gesture. 
“That's all done with.” 

“My dear, distinguished idiot,’’ said 1. 

“Tt can never be,’ he declared with an air 
of finality. 

‘Vou ll break Bakkus’s heart.”’ 

“Sorry,” said he. 

“You'll break mine.” 

“Sorrier still. No, no, my dear friend,” he 


Swinging Wringer— 
WHAT MUST 


said gently, “don’t let us talk about that any 
more.” 

Atter he had gone 1 experienced a severe 
attack of anti-climax, and feeling lonely, | 


Rocking Tub of 
Enduring Copper— 
Eight Sheets Capacity 
—Most Sanitary 
Runs quietly 


ta wide has 

“touch o’thumb” 
Water shutter 

No oiling needed 


WASHES 
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YOUR WASHER DO? 


For seventeen years we have worked 
on that problem—and here’s what 


we have found— 


Your Washer must take all the 
dirt out of all kinds of clothes and it 
must do it gently so that there is no 
wear on the filmiest, laciest pieces. 

Your Washer must do this indef- 
initely — year after year — without 


complaint. 
operate. 


It must be simple to 
It must have all the 


thoughtful refinements that bring 
convenience and “Washday Smiles”. 


Your purpose in having a Washer 
is to Save, (first) Money, so that you 
can buy enjoyable things; (second) 
Time, in which to enjoy them— 
and (finally) Energy, for the sake of 
your health and home happiness. 


Knowing these things—we build 
your Washer—the COFFIELD. 


Your Coffield dealer—the ‘‘Wash- 
day Smile Shop’’—can tell you 
things you'll be glad to learn. 
Shall we send you his name ? 


The Coffield Washer Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
“Producers of Washday Smiles” 


for Seventeen Years. 
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| during the war. 


wrote to Lady Auriol. In the coarse phraseol- 
ogy of the day I spread myself out over that 
letter. It was a piece of high-class descriptive 
writing. I gave her a beautiful account of the 
elopement, and as an interesting human docu- 
ment 1 enclosed a copy of Bakkus’s letter. As 
T had to wait a day or two for her promised 
address—her letter conveying it gave me no 
particular news of herself—I did not receive 
her answer until I reached London. 

It was characteristic: 

“My dear Tony: 

‘‘Thanks for your interesting letter. I've 
adopted a mongrel Irish terrier, the most 
fascinating skinful of sin the world has ever 
produced. 1’ll show her to you some day. 

Yours, Auriol.” 


I WROTE back in a fury: something about 
never wanting to see her or her infernal dog 
as long as I lived. I was angry and depressed. 
I don’t know why. It was none of my business. 
But I felt that I had been scandalously treated 
by this young woman. I felt that I had sub- 
scribed to their futile romance an enormous 
fund of interest and sympathy. This chilly 
end of it left me with a sense of bleak disap- 
pointment. I was not rendered merrier a 
short while afterward by an airy letter from 
Horatio Bakkus enclosing a flourishing an- 
nouncement in French of his marriage with 
the Veuve Elodie Marescaux, née Figasso. 

“Behold me,” said the fellow, ‘‘cooing with 
content in the plenitude of perfect connu- 
biality.” 

I did not desire to behold him at all. His 
cooing left me cold. I bore on my shoulders 
the burden of the tragic-comedy of Auriol 
and Lackaday. 

If she had never seen him as Petit Patou, all 
might have been well in spite of Elodie, who 
had been somewhat destructive of romantic 
glamour. But the visit to the circus, I con- 
cluded, had finished the business. Beneath the 
painted monster in green silk tights the digni- 
fied soldier whom she leved was eclipsed for- 
ever. 

Lackaday’s letters were brief, and such as 
they were, full of Arbuthnot. He was sailing 
as soon as he could find a berth. I gave the 
pair up and went to an elder brother’s place in 
Inverness-shire for rest and shooting and rain 
and family criticism and suchlike amenities dur- 
ing a dreadful month. 

But I had got sick of the sound of guns 
I found scant pleasure in 
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The BALANCED VARNISH 


The dillerence belween/ 


9 FLOOR VARNISH 
and Other Varnishes-~ 


in the fact that ‘‘61’’ is a finely ‘‘da/anced’’ varnish. Its 


7 | ‘HE difference between ‘‘61’’ and ordinary varnishes lies 


qualities are so “‘balanced’’ that it possesses the maxi- 
mum combined degree of wear-resistance and water-resistance. 
Some varnishes wear fairly well. Some resist water. “61” 
wears longer than so called ‘‘waterproof’’ varnishes and re- 
sists water, cold or hot, for a length of time that it has never 
been called upon to meet in actual use. 


“61” was evolved through a period 
of over thirty years’ experiment and re- 
search, in balancing one desirable char- 
acteristic against another desirable but 
technically opposing characteristic. 

Luster was “‘balanced’’ with spread- 
ing; viscosity with easy working; brilliancy 
of color with permanency of color, and 
so on through an almost infinite proc- 
ess of “‘balancing.’’ 

That is why ‘61’ is heelproof, 
marproof and waterproof. The re- 
markable durability of ‘“61’’ on floors 
is the reason for its wide use on fur- 
niture, woodwork, linoleuin and for 
all household purposes. 


**61’? stains and varnishes in one 
operation. The beautiful ‘“61’’ wood 
stain colors flow off the brush without 
streaks, laps or brush marks. 


Send for color card and panel fin- 
ished with “‘61.’? ‘Try the hammer 
test on the panel. You may dent the 
wood but the varnish won’t crack. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, 
you may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada: 21 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


St’ Hoor Varnish: Vitrafite Gnamer: Gfecta /rulo Finishes Miscellaneous b tirnishes-Gnamel}- Nains-Fillers Gle. 
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Mabel cooked all the dinners 
while mother was il!, and never 
missed an hour from school— 
and cach meal was delicious. 


The “Lorain” Oven Heat 
Reguiator places 44 meas. 
ured and controlled oven tem- 
peratures at your command. 


When Mother was ill 


12-year-old Mabel cooked dinner every day 
with “Lorain” and never missed a lesson 


“T don’t know what I should have 
done without my ‘Lorain’ range dur- 
ing my recent illness. 

“Mabel, my little 12-year-old daugh- 
ter, prepared all our dinners and put 
them in the oven. She set the indica- 
tor for slow cooking for a five-hour 
period and then went to school, as 
usual, never missing a single lesson. 
“The meals were deliciously cooked, 
thanks to ‘Lorain,’ because Mabel 
never cooked anything before and but 
for ‘Lorain’ couldn’t do it now.” 


Every day reveals new uses and 
advantages for “ Lorain,” the oven 
heat regulator. 

This woman writes of her twelve- 
year-old child preparing the meals 
and leaving them for “Lorain” to 
cook. 

Anyonecan preparea mealand cook 
it the “Lorain” way. For better 
cooks it permits cooking achieve- 
ments of unusual excellence. 


No “unlucky”’ baking days 
Its 44 controlled, measured heats 
insure success in baking. There 
are no “unlucky” days with a 
“Lorain,” because it gives you ex- 
actly the right degree of tempera- 
ture for pies, for bread, for cakes, 





TA 


for meringues, for roasts, etc. All 
cooks know that cooking failures 
most often are due to inability to 
control oven heats. 

“Low temperature cooking” is 
emancipating thousands of wo- 
men from the drudgery of “pot- 
watching.” 

You can put the whole meal in 
the oven, like the child quoted 
above, including roast, entree, 
vegetables, potatoes and desserts, 
and then go and enjoy yourself. 
When you come home your din- 
ner will be deliciously cooked and 
ready to serve. 


Ask your dealer’s advice 
There is a dealer—perhaps more 
than one—in your city who has 
“Lorain”-equipped gas_ ranges. 
Watch for his advertisements in 
your local paper. Go and see these 
stoves. 

Ask the dealer to tell you what 
“Lorain” is doing to free women 
from household drudgery. 

Ask him for our book “An Easier 
Day’s Work” or write us. We'll 
mail you a copy. 


OVEN HEAT 
REGULATOR 





Only these famous gas stoves are equipped with the ‘‘Lorain’’ 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 


NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 33 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
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The Mountebank 


explosions followed by the death of little birds. 
And then—I suppose I am growing old—the 
sport in which I once rejoiced involved such 
hours of wet and weary walking that I re- 
nounced it without too many sighs. But I had 
nothing to do. My pre-war dilettante excur- 
sions into the literary world had long since | 
come toanend. I was obsessed by the story 





of Lackaday; and so, out of sheer tedium vite, 
and at the risk of a family quarrel, I shut my- 





self up with the famous manuscript and my 
own reminiscences, and began to reduce things 
to such coherence as you now have an oppor- 
tunity of judging. 


I! was at breakfast, one morning in Novem- 
ber, that the butler handed me a telegram. 
I opened the orange envelop. The missive, re- 
ply paid, ran: 

“Will you swear that there are real, live 
cannibals in the Solemon Islands? If not, it 
will be the final disillusion of my life. 

Auriol.” 


I suddenly found myself unable to stand an- 
other minute of Scotland. Righteous indigna- 
tion sped me to London. 

I found the pair together in Lady Auriol’s 
drawing-room. Without formal greeting I 
apostrophized them. 

“Vou two have behaved disgracefully. 
Here have I been utterly miserable about you, 
and all the time you’ve left me in the dark.” 

“Where we were ourselves, my dear Hyl- 
ton, I assure you,” said Lackaday. 

“T shed light as soon as I could,” said Auriol. 
“We bumped into each other last Monday 
evening in Bond Street and found it was us.” 

“T told her I was going to the Solomon 
Islands.” 

“And I thought I wanted to go there, too.” 

“From which I gather,” said I, ‘that you 
are going to get married.” 

Lady Auriol smiled and shock her head. 
“Oh, dear, no.” 

I was really angry. ‘‘Then what on earth 
made you drag me all the way from the north 
of Scotland?” 

“To congratulate us, my dear friend,” said 
Lackaday. ‘‘We were married this morning.” | 

“T think you’re a pair of fools,” said I later, 
not yet quite mollified. 

“Why? For getting married?” asked 
Auriol. 

“No,” said I. “For putting it off to a for- 
tuitous bump in Bond Street.”’ 

(The End) 





Maple Delicacies 


(Continued from page 71) 


of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of ground cloves, one-fourth tea- | 
spoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of | 
baking-powder, and one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Beat well and drop by teaspoonfuls 
on a greased baking-sheet. Bake at 400° F. 
for about twelve minutes. These are excellent | 
“keepers.” 

Maple Doublets. Combine one cupful of 
maple-sirup, three well-beaten egg-yolks, and 
one tablespoonful of melted margarin. Add 
three cupfuls of pastry flour sifted well with | 
one-half teaspoonful of salt and two teaspoon- | 
fuls of baking-powder. Fold in the whites of 
the eggs beaten stiff. Drop far apart on a | 
greased baking-sheet as they spread in baking. 
Avoid making them too large. Bake at 400° F | 
for about twelve minutes. Put together in 
pairs with maple fondant or maple fudge. 
These are especially dainty for afternoon tea. 

Maple Fudge. Boil to the “soft ball” stage, 
or 238° F., one pound of maple-sugar and two- 
thirds cupful of cream or top milk. Add one 
cupful of broken nut-meats, lightly salted, beat 
until it begins to thicken, and pour into buttered 
pans. A cupful of quartered marshmallows 
may be stirred in with the nuts. 





Pyrex Roasts as Well as it Bakes 


OWL or fish—roast of beef or leg of lamb—each 
roasts as evenly and thoroughly in Pyrex as other 
foods bake in it. 


Pyrex perfect heat distribution insures not only outer 
browning but through-and-through roasting. 


“PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Use all the oven heat 





You roast or bake easier, quicker, and better in golden- 
hued Pyrex. You save fuel and your food is better in 
flavor. You see your food bake and you serve from the 
same Pyrex dish, saving extra pan washing. Pyrex- 
baked foods look better, taste better, are better. 


Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. Pyrex 
does not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine Pyrex is 
guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. Any Pyrex 
dealer is authorized to replace any piece of Pyrex that 
breaks in actual use in the oven. 


Pyrex is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
the Pyrex label—and the name Pyrex stamped on each piece. 


Ask your friends about Pyrex. Sold 
by good houseware dealers everywhere. 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
651 TIOGA AVENUE CORNING, N.Y. 
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CHILD has been compared. to a garden— 
L\ fertile ground for good-habit flowers or 
bad-habit weeds, 
In mother’s keeping rests the fate of these 
little gardens. She should plant early the 
seed of sound habits of health; particularly | 
the good habit of regular and thorough elim- 
ination of food waste. For of all the habits 
learned in childhood, this is by far the most 
important in safeguarding the child against ill- 
ness and promoting its health all through life. 

Particularly valuable for children 

Nujol is particularly valuable for relieving 
Constipation in children; for instead of forc- 
ing or irritating the system, Nujol simply softens 
the food waste. This enables the many tiny 
muscles in the walls of the intestines, con- | 
tracting and expanding in their normal way, | 
to squeeze the food waste along so that it 
passes naturally out of the system. 


Nujol thus prevents constipation because it helps Nature 
maintain easy, thorough bowel evacuation at regular 
intervals—the healthiest habit in the world. Itis absolute- 
ly harmless, doest not upset their little stomachs, cause 
griping nor interfere with their school or play. And 
they like it. 

Leading medical authorities agree that over 75% of 
human illness has its origin in unnatural conditions 


in the intestinal tract—in constipation—and prescribe 
NUJOL particularly for children. 


‘Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 


Write today to the Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 709D 44 Beaver 


Street, New York, for booklet ‘As The Twig Is Bent’’—Constipation in infancy and 
childhood. 
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The Silent Room 


(Continued from page 65) 


of your mother’s career. Your mother has 
made her name and made it famous. It’s her 
own personal property.” 

John Littlejohn laughed out loud. Then he 
sat forward with his face between his red, over- 
manicured hands, and Mr. Steinmetz had a 

‘ horrible suspicion that he was going to cry. 

“ My dear fellow, if there’s anything wrong- 
‘anything I can do—” The car slid to a stand- 
still in a block of traffic, and the Impresario 

‘was disagreeably aware that people were star- 
ing in at the epen window. “Better tell me,” 
he said. 

It came at last, husky, almost inaudible. 
“1’m broke, broke to the wide.” 

Mr. Steinmetz smiled into his beard. ‘So 
that’s it. What do you want?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What does any one 
want when he’s broke? Half-a-crown—a ten- 
ner—a thousand pounds.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t like it if I offered you 
half-a-crown. _And I haven’t got a tenner on 

~me, and I wouldn’t give you the thousand 
if I had it. Besides, what does a young fel- 
low like you mean by being broke? Your 
mother —” 


OHN LITTLEJOHN sat up violently. The 
words tumbled over his shaking lips. ‘‘ Curse 
my mother. She’s got money enough to buy 
you up, Steinmetz. She’s got jewels for a 
queen’s ransom. And she’s like a shark—doles 
out pennies to me as though I were a school- 
boy.” He beat his clenched fists on his knees. 
His blurred, red-rimmed eyes glared at the 
Impresario with a wild hysteria. ‘ You think 
it’s fun being the son of the great Madame 
Ludovici, don’t you? And having a fine house, 
and a music-room like a vault—and—and 
servants—and people patting you on the back 
~but I tell you I can’t stand it. I won't.” 

“Oh, come!”’ said Mr. Steinmetz. 

He put his hand in his breast pocket and 
drew out a check-book. He felt annoyed and 
worried. The boy was a bar-loafer and a stage- 
door hound and already soft with dissipation. 
Anything might happen. And the last thing 
that Mr. Steinmetz wanted in the prima 
donna’s career was a sordid scandal. 

“There,” he said genially. “You can cash 
that tomorrow. Don’t make an ass of your- 
self. Your mother is the greatest living 
soprano. If it weren’t for her, you’d be follow- 
ing the plow or whatever farmers do with 
plows. You ought to be proud of her. Ap- 
parently you were very proud—once.” Mr. 
Steinmetz asked an unexpectedly simple ques- 
tion, “‘ Don’t you love your mother?” 

“No,” said John Littlejohn. He sat very still 
for a moment, his hands tightly clasped. 
The excitement had died out of him. He 
seemed to be dragging his answer out of a 
store of bitter and certain knowledge. ‘I 
used to. I don’t know about fathers. I love 
my father. But then he’s dead. Children 
don’t love their mothers, and mothers don’t 
love their children. Not when they’re grown 
up. They pretend to, but it’s all humbug. If 
they’re tied together, they—they hate each 
other. They’re jealous. They want to be free 
—TI don’t know what. S’pose it isn’t natural. 
Ought to forget each other—like animals.” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Mr. Steinmetz+ ‘‘That 
wouldn’t do on the stage at all. Sounds too 
confounded probable. Here, catch on—and 
don’t be morbid!” 

The car moved forward. John Littlejohn 
took the extended check with an eager, shaking 
hand. “It’s awfully decent of you, Steinmetz. 
Jolly decent!” 

“That’s all right. One good turn deserves 
another, though.” 

“Rather. I’d do anything.” Quite sud- 
denly, as though the money had been a gulp 
of spirits, he regained his jauntiness. He 
straightened his hat and tie before the little 
strip of looking-glass in front of him. “‘I say, 
Steinmetz, why don’t you come along to the 












Cottons, Linens, Woolens, Silks to Wash 


— But What 
Soap Formula? 


Mild, neutral 
chipped soap for 
washing silks, 


Finely proportioned 
soap solution used 
for laundering white 
goods. 


Fibre of 
LINEN 


Mag. 260 times 


Fibre of 
COTTON 


Mag. 185 times 


Mag. 130 times 


Fibre of 
SILK 


Mag. 300 times 


tes 
Fibre of 


WOOL 


HESE illustrations show how fibres and fabrics differ, and why 
each requires specialized laundering. Each reacts in its own. 
way to soap and water, and this the modern laundryman knows. 


N° help in the selection of soap 
was required by housewives in 
Martha Washington’ stime. A primi- 
tive soap, made from wood ashes and 
tallow, was the only cleansing agent 
available. 


And this sufficed in most cases, 
because milord’s shirts and milady’s 
‘‘linens’”? were simple materials— 
home grown and home spun. 

But how different from washday 
problems of today! Cottons, linens, 
woolens, silks, and innumerable mix- 
tures each requiring specialized laun- 
dering. Soaps, sodas, powders, and a 
thousand“preparations’’toselectfrom. 

Which of theseis best? How much 
should be used on a given amount of 
clothes? What is the effect of a cer- 
tain soap on silks? On woolens? 
These are only a few of the questions 
that come up. 

Too often the untrained laundress 
attempts to use one soap forall. But 
particular soapsare used for particular 
purposes in modern laundries—a fine 
neutral soap for silks and woolens; 
another tokeep colors 
fast, and still others 
for other functions « 
and other fabrics. 

This, for example, 
is the prescription 
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recommended by The Laundryown- 
ers National Association for the 
preparation of a suitable soap for 
washing white goods: 

**Laboratory and commercial -scale 
observation prove that some form of 
soda should be employed in washing 

_ cotton and linen goods, even when soft 
water is used. For water of six grains 
or less of hardness it is recommended 
that soda be used with soap in the pro- 
portion of 51 ounces of soda for every 
16 ounces of soap. A stock soap solution 
may be prepared as follows— Dissolve 
one pound of neutral flaked soap in two 
gallons of hot water, agitating with 
steam until thoroughly dissolved. Stir 
in 51 ounces of soda ash (or its equiva- 
lent) and fill the container up to the 
four gallon mark with water.’’ 


In other details of modern launder- 
ing service this same preciseness is 
observed. In fact, a special corps of 
investigators who devote themselves 
exclusively to the study of fabrics, 
dyes, waters, soaps, and sodas, is 
maintained by The Laundryowners 
National Association. 


You receive the benefits of this 
expert service when you send your 
bundle to a modern laundry—and 

this service any of the 
modern laundries in 
’ , your community can 
Bdaundry give. Try them and 
see how competently 
they will respond. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., Executive Offices: Cincinnati 


Neutral dry soap employed 
for the washing of woolens, * 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Macaroni and Cheese~ 


made rich and savory 
with HEBE 


SE Hesse as the liquid ingredient 

—the whole family will exclaim 
they have never eaten better macaroni 
and cheese! 


This is just one of the many excel- 
lent uses for this wonderful aid to cook- 
ing. The thrifty housewife will use it 
regularly every day—every meal—in 
all her cooking and baking. In this way 
she will effect a substantial saving in 
cooking costs and her meals will have 
variety and balance. 





HEsE is a wholesome, well-balanced 
food—pure skimmed milk evaporated 
to double strength enriched with cocoa- 
nut fat. It will keep sweet in a cool 
place several days after opening, be- 
cause it is sterilized in the hermetically 
sealed can. 

_For real economy, HEBE should have 
its place in every grocer order. Send 
for the HEBE recipe booklet. It is free. 
Address: 8505 Consumers Bldg., 
Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago Seattle 
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Use HEBE for 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Creamed Shrimps 

Oyster Pie 


Hot Biscuits 
Rolls, Bread 
Cottage Pudding 
Custard Sauce 
Chocolate and Cocoa 


Serve it with 
Tea and Coffee, too. 























The Silent Room 


show? I'll stand treat. I’d—I’d like you to 
meet—her.” 

Mr. Steinmetz was: forgetting him again. 
‘““Meet whom?” 

“You know, that girl I was telling you about 
—Aimee, Miss Robsart. At the ‘Levity.’ 
She’s a mere kid, and she’s got a turn of her own 
already. Asong. You know what that means.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Steinmetz. “Yes, I know.” 
His cigar writhed in the corner of his mouth 
like a tortured thing. “You keep clear of the 
Aimee Robsarts,” he added. “If I’d known 
my hard-earned savings were going that way, 
I'd have seen them in the river first.” 

‘Look here, Steinmetz, you’re speaking of 
my future wife.” 

‘Oh, rot!” said Mr. Steinmetz firmly. ‘One 
doesn’t marry—” He stopped himself, aware 
of something so poignant and so desperately in 
earnest on the round, slightly-bloated face 
that his cynicism faltered. ‘I mean—”’ 

“Tf you mean anything like that,” said John 
Littlejohn in a thick, broken voice, “dcn’t say 
it. Don’t dare say it. I’d—I’d kill you.” 

“Tf you did, dear boy, you’d never get that 
tenner.” 

John Littlejohn made a dramatic movement 
as though he would have torn the check in half 
and flung it in the Impresario’s teeth. Then 
miserably, shamefacedly, he turned away. His 
hand with the crumpled slip of paper slid to 
his pocket. 

Mr. Steinmetz laughed. “It’s always best 
to cash ’em first,”’ he said. 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN sang. He beat time 

with his glass in his hand, and the company 
at the littered, wine-stained table rocked 
with laughter. It was, in fact, quite funny. 
He sang flat, with an atrocious French accent, 
and he was just drunk enough to be ridiculous 
without being a nuisance: 


‘Et le grand soleil qui nous brule 
C’est dans mon ceur.” 


His voice broke on the top note. When the 
shout of ironical applause had died down into 


| sporadic exclamations of “Bravo, little John- 
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ny!”’ “Well done, angel child!” he was still 
standing there, smiling in front of him with a 
foolish good-humor. 

“‘ Always liked that song, the only highbrow 
one I’ve ever been able to catch on to. Mama 
sang it at her farewell, but I haven’t got her 
voice. Took care not to give me that either. 
Wouldn't do to have two of us in the family, 
you know.” 

He laughed, but the table had suddeniy 
grown quiet. A foppish, elderly man in eve- 
ning dress removed his eyeglass and wiped it. 
He wagged his head impressively. 

“By Jove, I know that song, too. I was 
there. My God, yes! I have slept at night by 
the Colorado in the Grand Canyon, and I 
have heard Ludovicising thatsong. There are 
things even an old man doesn’t forget. There 
are things, ladies and gentlemen, that alter a 
man’s life. One is never the same again, never 
the same.”’ 

The water came in his drunken old eyes, and 
the woman next him rumpled up his gray hair 
with an insolent affection. 

‘Don’t talk as though you were Methuselah, 
Charles. It’s only five yearsago. I was there, 
too, and I’m a mere infant. We’ll, hear her 
again, don’t you fret. No prima donna ever 
gets buried less than three times. We'll go 
together and cry on each other’s shoulders. 
You should have seen me that last night with 
the tears making mud-pies of my girlish com- 
plexion. I waited outside afterward and kissed 
the hem of her skirt—or something mushy. 
I’m older now—but not too old, thank God!” 

John Littlejohn let his glass fall, and it 
broke, and no one heard it. He looked, all at 
once, horribly young, an overgrown, disconso- 
late child whose toy has been snatched away 
from him. And he had been very happy: 
Steinmetz’s check in his pocket had given him 
a rictous self-confidence. He had become the 
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The Silent Room 


center of everything. They had laughed at 
his jokes and deferred to his opini-ns. They 
were his friends. They had called him “our 
Johnny” with an affectionate possessiveness. 
Now, suddenly, he had lost them. They had 
drifted away, lured by the old mysterious en- 
chantment. It was his mother.’ She took 
everything. She couldn’t even leave him this. 
And he had invoked her himself: -That made it 
terrible. He couldn’t escape, either, couldn’t 
get out of her shadow. And she was so small. 

The foppish old man was talking again: He 
grew almost lyrical. Yes, by God, thére were 
things that changed a man’s life, like the con- 
version on the road to Damascus. : 

“He’s drunk,” the girl said. “They'll all 
be quarreling about religion in a minute. I’m 
bored, Johnny. Let’s get out.” 

He turned to her with a hungry eagerness. 
She was pretty and innocent-looking with her 
fair hair and wide-open blue eyes. She had a 
tiny, exquisitely-cut mouth that made him 
tremble all over his big frame when he looked 
atit. It seemed to him the symbol of her cool, 
immaculate purity. 

“Sure you want to go?” 

“Sure. I’m sick of your mother, Johnny. 
It’s idiotic. As though nobody else had a 
voice!” 

“There’s yours!” he whispered. 

As he walked behind her through the crowded 
lounge, he thought the men turned to look 
after him, and he swaggered truculently. But 
his heart was full of a burning, humble grati- 
tude. She had wanted to come away to be 
alone with him. It had bored her, all that talk 
about his mother. It hadn’t impressed her in 
the least. Perhaps, even, she had known how 
he felt and had wanted to show him that she 
understood, that she was his friend. 


E sat beside her in the taxi and tried to 

gather together all that he had tosay. But 
his head was hot and throbbing with wine. 
He was drunk, too, with her fragrant nearness 
and the thought of her loyalty to him. He 
took her hand and kissed its cold palm, stam- 
mering over it. 

“How good you are, how good you are!” 

“Well, I’m not bad, I hope.” She patted his 
bowed head with her free hand. Her touch was 
hard and light like that of a bird. “What a 
funny boy! What do you take me for?” 

“An angel—my angel.” 

“Den’t be silly, Johnny. You’re drunk, old 
dear.” 

“No. It’s true. You’re too good for me. 
But you make me good, too. That’s being an 
angel, isn’t it?’’ His thickened voice broke 
again. He had tossed aside his soft hat, and 
his fair hair was rumpled tipsily. “When I’m 
with you, I want to be different—do things for 
you, worth-while things—to work—and protect 
you. And all the time it’s you protecting me. 
Oh, don’t laugh, Aimee. It’s true somehow. 
Ican’t do without you. I’dbelost. I’dgoall to 
pieces. I’ve never felt like this for any one, not 
since I was a little chap. I used to want to 
grow up and protect my mother—and yet— 
and yet she was like God to me. Every time 
she went away, I’d break my heart.” 

“Oh, cut the mother stuff, Johnny!” 

“You're like her. That’s why— I didn’t 
know then that she didn’t need me. Nobody 
needed me. Not till you came. You do love 
me. Say you do?” 

_ “Of course, little Johnny. I’m awfully fond 
of you.” 

“And I love you, love you.” 

“T’m not so sure.” 

“You mustn’t say that. It’s cruel. You 
know.” 

“P’raps I do.” Her eyes looked past him 
to the brightly lit streets. They were wide 
open, and her mouth was tightly closed. For 
a moment she looked like a hungry little cat. 
“Only it’s hard lines. The other girlk—they’re 
always saying things. Their :ellows give them 
a good time, and jolly presents. It looks queer. 
It isn’t as though you were poor, Johnny.” 





BASTER | 


Use 1t 
every day 


sé 


WISH more women knew how many, many 

uses there are for an iron kettle like the 

Griswold Tite-Top Baster,” said a woman 
who has made cooking her life work. 


Her words are specially valuable because she 
has done so much to help the family of average 
means set a table of more than average goodness. 


Use your Griswold Tite-Top Baster: every 
day, she says. Besides being ideal for all kinds 
of roasts and savory stews, such as made the old 
cast iron Dutch Oven famous, it is splendid for 
deep-fat frying, boiling vegetables, baking 
apples, making soups, etc. 

With a Griswold Tite-Top Baster you can 
vary your menu and reduce your bills by getting 
less expensive cuts of meat, and fowl instead 
of chicken. Your family will hardly know the 
difference—because the Griswold Tite-Top 
Baster makes any meat tender and juicy, savory 
and good. 

Look for the rings on the cover of the Tite- 
Top. They are the self-basting feature that 
takes care of your cooking while you are busy 
elsewhere. There’s no danger of food burning 
in a Tite-Top Baster, and the steam-tight cover 
keeps in every drop of moisture. All meats 
shrink some in cooking, but by actual compara- 
tive test, the Griswold Tite-Top Baster saves 
as much as 11 ounces on a 5-pound roast! 


Tite-Top Basters are for sale in all the better 

stores. Be sure to look for the rings and the 

Griswold trade mark. If your dealer cannot 

supply you, write direct to us. Let us send you 

*« ou booklet, “Cheaper Cuts of Meat and how 
to prepare them.” 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. Co. 
Eriz, PeENnNa~., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Griswold Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron 
Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 





THE GRISWOLD TITE~TOP 
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ee Cooking- 


Easier and Better 


The words ‘‘cook slowly”’ in your cook book 
might well read, ‘‘Use your Duplex Fireless 


Stove.” 


It bakes, roasts, boils, stews or 


steams—onens the way to a wide range of de- 
licious dishes—and saves its cost in time and 


fuel. 


Your fireless stove should be made with 
warp-proof steel, aluminum lined, with in- 
dividual covers, patented steam vents and all 


the refinements for baking and many other 
These features and the extra capacity 
of the Duplex make it a value you should 
investigate. 


° uses. 











Your dealer can probably show you one of 
the many Duplex models. 


If he cannot, write 
us for the name of the Duplex 
Dealer in your town and the Duplex 
Folder showing all sizes. 


Durham Mfg: Co. 


World’s Largest Makers 


of Fireless Stoves 


300 Durham St., Muncie, Ind. 


Makers of— 


A BETTER 
FIRELESS 
STOVE 





Would $10.00 extra every week help you? 


Good Housekeeping Magazine has a plan to offer whereby you may 
easily add $10.00 or more to your income each week 

The attractive features of this plan are that it requires only a small 
part of your spare time, you work right in your own neighborhood 
among your own friends, and no experience, capital or investment 


is required. 


The dignity of the work is assured when we tell you it consists of 
representing Good Housekeeping Magazine in your community. 


The big money you can earn is confirmed by the happy experiences 


of hundreds of women all over the country. 


We offer you the same 


plan that is bringing them many of the necessities and luxuries of 


life which they never before enjoyed. 


Write today for full details. 


Agency Bureau, Dept. 3B, Good Housekeeping 


119 West 40th Street 





New York City 
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The Silent Room 


“Tf I were, you’d love me, wouldn’t you?” 

“T don’t know. I’m poor, too. I’ve got my 
way to make.” 

He pressed her little, hard hands between his 
hot ones in an agony of pleading. ‘‘Aimee, 
dearest, you don’t understand. Things aren’t 
so easy. But I’ll get work, I'll work hard. [JJ 
make money, heaps of money.” 

“No, you’re a rotter, Johnny. You won't 
work. And you don’t need to. Your mother’s 
got all the money I want. I saw her once, and 
she had a ring on her little finger that’d make 
me happy for a year. And she wouldn’t even 
miss it—” 

She waited for him to speak. Her hands 
freed themselves quietly but ruthlessly. 

“Well, thank God, the show’s due on Broad- 
way next month. I’m sick of this. They say 
American fellows know how to give a girl a 
good time.” 

He drew his breath as though she had 
stabbed him. His face was sickly and wet with 
pain. ‘‘Aimee, you don’t mean it—you’re not 
going!” 

“Of course I am. It’s a glorious chance, 
What did you expect?” 

“Marry me—marry me now. I'll manage, 
Mama will have to help then. I’d make her.” 

Her laugh was derisive. “Not this child! 
You wouldn’t be the first lad to be cut off with 
a shilling by a peeved parent. I’m a good girl. 
I’ve got to look after myself.” 

“But I can’t bear it—I can’t let you go, 
Aimee, think! Those rich fellows—those mil- 
lionaires—they’ll go crazy about you. They'l 
make you forget me. They'll take you away 
from me. I won’t have a dog’s chance.” 

“Tf you’re so scared, why don’t you come 
yourself? You show these Broadway boys how 
to do things—put them in their places.” She 
clapped her hands gleefully like a little girl, 
“Think of the fun we'd have, you fetching me 
after the show, bringing me flowers, jolly little 
suppers together.” 

He stared at her for a moment with dis- 
traught, bloodshot eyes. Then clumsily, ludi- 
crously, he slipped to his knees, burying his face 
in her lap, clinging to her. His voice came with 
a muffled sob. 

“T’ve got to—I’ve got to. I’ve no one eke 
but you in this whole beastly world!” 


HE candles in the silver sconces had almost 
burned themselves out. Their little yellow 
eyes peered wanly through the cigar smoke 
which trailed across the room like incense after 
a solemn ceremony. The rich, sensuous atmos- 
phere was still warm from the presence of the 
immortals. It was at once intoxicating and 
oppressive. 

Between the arms of her brocaded chair 
Madame Ludovici sat and smiled distantly at 
her son. She was more than ever like an effigy, 
the dressed-up doll figure of a saint set ina 
vast, dim shrine, not living and yet potent 
and mysterious—so that the drunken boy hesi- 
tated, gaping back at her. She spoke gaily, 
her voice striking gold notes on the silence. 

“How naughty of you, Johnny! . Every one 
ask after you. Ce cher Caruso even, he say how 
disappointed he is. He wish to be remem- 
bered.” 

“That’s a lie anyhow. He never did—never 
—never!” He threw off the moment’s awe of 
her. He lurched forward, catching hold o! 
anything that stood in his way. He had drunk 
himself out of the maudlin stage into a black 
and bitter fury. “I didn’t mean to come 
back, and I’m never coming back again. I’ve 
had enough of all this. I’m getting out for 
good.” 

“ Méchant—méchant! What do they say? 
‘You sup not wisely’—” She made a playful, 
reproving gesture, lifting her penciled eye- 
brows at him. “What can one do with sucha 
wild fellow?” 

“Don’t laugh, mama. I’ve.been drinking. 
I’m drunk. But it’s not funny. I’m a rotter. 
Aimee says so. That’s what you’ve made of me. 
And you don’t care—you don’t care.”’ 
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with 
1 girl, They may even be made of the same excellent 
vi quality butter, sugar, eggs, milk, flour and 
: mil baking powder. Yet the one cake will be 
is delicious and the other tasteless, depending on 
how they have been flavored. 

come 
i, It seems out of proportion that the spoonful 
git or so of flavoring extract you use, should make 
ia or spoil your desserts. But since it is so, you 

? can’t be too particular about flavor and purity. 
Re With vanilla extract it is especially important, 
, pee because you use it more than any other and there 
with are so many different grades and substitutes sold. 
- else 

Burnett’s Vanilla gives 

most always the same full flavor 
slow 
= There is no need for you to risk the goodness 
a of your cooking by using a vanilla of doubtful 
| . quality. Simply asking for “‘Burnett’s Vanilla” 
sy when you order from the grocer, protects you 
- and assures you of “full flavor” and absolute 
io, purity. The important thing is to specify Bur- 
- ; nett’s. We have made it easy for your grocer to 
| ae ’ 
rat supply you. If by any chance he hasn’t it in stock, BURNETT s 
aily, + he can obtain it quickly. Insist on ‘‘Burnett’s.” VANILLA 
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ri fei Ll FOR FLAVORING 
I’ve a toes. Cakes Jellies Etc. 
for Fe eonpee 
a Since 1847-Bumetts extracts have meant full flavor 
ful, Do you get tired of making and eating the same desserts? Send for 
“ye- a copy of the new edition of “ Dainty and Artistic Desserts.” You'll 
ha find it full of recipes for all sorts of new and delicious desserts and 

lots of original suggestions. Just send your grocer’s name and pipe ape onde 





rf TO A QUART 
address with 15 cents in stamps or coin to cover mailing. TASTE AVOID BOING 





Joseph Burnett Company 


Boston Mass. 
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THE ONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 


BBE ETE BT 


Jong 


Sanita 


Alabastine is the Lasting, 


Reflecting Cheer and Brightness Over American Homes 
ys gical T, fresh, cheerful walls, daintily tinted to match rugs and 


draperies and to harmonize with surroundings, characterize 
American homes, decorated with our nationally accepted wall coating— 


Artistic, sanitary, durable and economical, Alabastine is a 
permanent cure for rooms that are dreary, dark or dingy. 
It is the one interior decorating material which makes the 
home owner independent of circumstances and surround- 
ings. For with the use of Alabastine satisfactory results are 
so easily obtained that, if your decorator is busy, you can 
do the work yourself. Simply mix with pure cold water 
and apply with a suitable brush to any interior surface— 


Write for Free Interchangeable Color Chart 


In the interest of better decorating and a more beautiful home, all you 
have to do is address “Art Department”—Alabastine Company. Individual 
advice will be given free where there is any special problem in decorating. 


over plastered walls, wallboard, paint, burlap, canvas, or 
even old wall-paper where it is fast, has no raised figures 
and contains no aniline dyes. 

Alabastine’s pleasing results are secured only by using 
the genuine. Whether you employ a decorator or refinish 
your walls yourself, see that Alabastine is delivered in 
original packages always identified by the cross and circle 
printed in red. : 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


442 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Your Local Dealer Is Entitled to Your Trade 
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The Silent Room 


“ Mon fils!” : 
“I’m not your son. I used to think I was. 
When I was a little fellow, you—you didn’t 
seem to mind then. S’pose I was part of the 
stunt—a good ad—something to bait the public 
with—‘ the golden-haired child.’” He caught a 
ghostly shadow of himself in the mirror in the 
dying candlelight, and the grotesque, inevitable 
comparison made him shout with laughter. 
“Not much of that left. Golden-haired chil- 
dren don’t get drunk, do they? Well, I’m 
going. I’m like my father—I’ve got to die or 
clear out. I’ve got some one who cares now. 
You won’t have to explain me away any more. 
But I’ve got to have money—all the money I 
can get. That’s what I’ve come for.” - 
THE smile on the insignificant face remained, 
but it had become more than ever meaning- 
less. Her eyes had widened. In the dim light 
it seemed as though something terrible had hap- 
ned; as though the paint on the little effigy 
ad begun to crack and blister in a sudden 
heat—something disrupting. 

“Money? Mais, mon cher, I give you money. 
I pay your debts.” 

“T don’t want any more like that, doled out. 
I’m going to have enough to get away—ten 
thousand to clear out with.” 

Unexpectedly she laughed, a shrill, panic- 
stricken laugh. “‘Ten thousand! Mais c’est 
foul Icould not, I could not.” 

He screamed at her: “It’s a lie, a lie. You 
can’t bluff me like that. You’re rolling in 
money. You could make ten thousand in a 
week. Steinmetz says so. It’s ashame. It’s 
because you won’t—because you’re mean and 
don’t care what happens to me.” 

Her face had set. It had become resolute 
and desperate like that of an animal at bay. 
“No, no, I will not.” 

He tried to control his voice. ‘Look here, 
mama, I’m at the end of my tether. I’m going 
away with the girl I love. You don’t care for 
me. You’ve done me out of everything. 
You’re not going to do me out of this.” 

“T will not, I will not,” she repeated stolidly. 

“My God, look here! You’ve got stuff on 
you now—just those pearls! I’m not joking, 
mama.” 

She put her hands to her throat as though 
in protection. He saw something come into 
her eyes that even then was vaguely familiar 
and that enraged and terrified him. It came to 
him on ared flood of knowledge how it was that 
men murdered—stupidly, without precaution. 

““Mama—please—you see, I’ve got to have 
it. I love her—I don’t know what I’d do— 
please, mama.” In his drunken fury he 
pleaded with her like a child. ; 

She tried to smile at him, but the smile was 
agrimace. She drew back step by step toward 
the great, closed doors. ‘My little Johnny— 
how droll—in love!” 

It was the culminating offense against him. 
He staggered, his big hands outstretched, and 
her scream choked itself i: her throat. He 
sprang then. He caught a* the white chain, 
and it broke and fell in a huudred shimmering 
globes of light. He would have flung: himself 
after them, but she was too quick, too strong. 
She became possessed of a convulsive, terrify- 
ing energy. She thrust him back. She ran 
about the room like a crazed thing, gathering 
the scattered pearls in the skirt of her dress 
with little, inarticulate cries. At the end she 
stopped, huddled upon her treasure, her head 
turned over her shoulder, watching him with a 
panting dread. It was as though a mechanical 
doll had gone mad. 

John Littlejohn turned and fled out of the 
house. He ran the length of the street. He 
believed in his tipsy delirium that he had killed 
her, killed his mother, and that she had not 
been made of flesh and blood at all. He had 
seen her break before his eyes. 

But with the morning and the return of a 
dull and sickly sanity he realized that she had 
beaten him, outwitted him. And his hand, 
thrust in his pocket in search of whatever the 











The 12 Big 
Federal 
|| Features 


1, Beauty and dura- 
bility. 

2.The__ oscillating 
tumbler double 
wave-like washing 
action. 

8. Gravity groove— 
the dirt settles in 
it. 

4. Glass water gauge. 

5. Absolutely safe— 
all moving parts 
enclosed. 

6. Roto-Phor wringer 
—swings and locks 
in the 3 logical 
working positions, 

, ~ ——— safe- 
y wringer release. 

“Three - in - One’’ 
wringer control. 
Push - button 
switch “‘built-in.’’ 

10. Clutch tostart and 
stop washing. 

11 No-Stretch belt 
drive—no jamming 
gears — protects 
motor. 

12. Oversize motor, 

one-quarter horse- 

power. 


on 










| If you have children Federal Sign System (Electric) 
Sd in your home, letus 8736 SOUTH STATE ST. CHICAGO 
t \ send them a toy 901 New Montgomery St. 627-649 West 43rd St, 


ee = washer cutout saNFRANCISCO,CAL. | NEW YORK,N.Y. 
: absolutely free. 



















































The clever concealment of the 
simple driving mechanism, which is tucked 
compactly away beneath the hinged apron 
of the Federal Electric Washer will delight 
you. Nota single moving part is exposed 
outside the cabinet of the machine. 











The Federal, with its glistening, 
baked white enameled finish, set off with 
Royal Blue trimmings; double wave-like i 
washing action; Roto-Phor swinging wringer; 
gravity dirt groove; complete control within 
easy reach of your right hand, and its other 
dominant points of superiority, represents 
the careful thought of its designers for your 
comfort, convenience and safety. 

















Our beautifully illustrated booklet | 
tells you everything you want to know about | 
the Federal Electric Washer. Write for it 
and name of local dealer today. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. 










Federal Electric Company 








Branches in all large cities 
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C.H. Leonard, builder of refrige 
erators for 38 years, gave the 


the non-leaking device, the**non 
sweating’ wasle pipe, the pat- 
ented rounded inside front cor- 
ners, the ten-wall insulation, the 
air-tight lock, and a score of 
other inventions which measure 
excellence in home refrigeration. 
Mr. Leonard coined the word 
“Cleanable” and copyrightedit. 
Mr. Leonard’s own booklet on 
the “Selection and Care of Re- 
frigerators” should be a hand- 
book in domestic science. Write 
ws now for your copy. 
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New Ideas 


In Home Refrigeration 


—Ten Ice-saving Walls 
— One-piece Porcelain Food Chambers 
— Rounded Inside Front Corners 


Science has made the Leonard Cleanable a perfect preserver 
of foodstuffs. Ten walls of insulation guard the current of 
cold air which circulates constantly in the Leonard Clean- 
able Refrigerator. Between the refreshing cold that pervades 
the interior of the Leonard and the drooping midsummer 
heat, stand ten walls «f wood, polar felt and air spaces— 
impervious guardians of ice and food. The one-piece, 
porcelain-lined provision chambers with rounded inside 
front corners are the acme of cleanliness. No hard-to-get- 
at corners—no seams or joints. The triple-coated porcelain 
cannot be scratched or marred. 


Many other exclusive features, such as the non-leaking 
trap, “non-sweating” waste pipe, retinned shelves and all- 
metal ice rack, combine to make the Leonard Cleanable 
the modern home refrigerator. Rear icing doors and pore 
celain-lined water cooler if desired. 


One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by Leonard 
—the logical result of Leonard superiority. 


Go to the Leonard Dealer in your town. If you fail to find 
him, write us— we will see that you are supplied. Send for 
actual porcelain sample and catalog illustrating over 75 
styles and sizes of refrigerators. 


“GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
13 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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See 
“Like a Clean China Dish” 
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Cleanable Refrigerator 










The Silent Room 


last night’s orgy had left him, closed upon Mr, 
Steinmetz’s crumpled check. 


EVERY night John Littlejohn waited at the 
stage door. He came an hour too soon 
and loitered in the squalid passage like a lost 
dog. At first people had looked at him with 
respect, and then with a covert amusement and 
contempt. He had been an incredibly smart 
young man, carrying bouquets and enormous 
boxes of candy and generally doing credit to 
the show in front which otherwise was doing 
very badly. But of late the bouquets had 
disappeared, and though he wore the same 
clothes, they were unpressed and had a decayed, 
slovenly look as though he no longer cared. 

He read the announcement three nights 
before the show closed down finally. He car- 
ried it to the dusty light, but his hands shook, 
and he could hardly read. The black letters 
sprawled across two columns of the evening 
paper, and there was a full-length, quite un- 
recognizable portrait! He stared at it until 
Aimee Robsart almost screamed at him in her 
exasperated impatience. 

They had supper together in a cheap little 
restaurant off Sixth Avenue. He had come to 
that. A thousand pounds does not last forever 
even in New York. He had had to persuade 
her desperately—not without a hint of menace, 
It seemed there was another fellow—a Chicago 
millionaire—who would have taken her to the 
Waldorf-Astoria and given her a good time. 
There was always another fellow, and every 
night John Littlejohn, with his teeth set, had 
bought him out—crushed him out of Aimee 
Robsart’s mind with the sheer weight of reck- 
less squandering. That was over. She had 
been on the verge of refusing him, and then 
something in his white, burnt-out face had 
made her acquiesce sullenly. 

The air of the place was sticky and ex- 
hausted. It tasted of stale food and stale tired 
people. She gazed about her with her lip 
curled. The paint on her young face gave her 
a look of unhealthy vividness. She hardly 
touched what he ordered for her. 

“T don’t know why you come to such 
beastly places,” she complained fretiully. “It 
makes me sick.” 

“‘T’m broke,” he said. 

“You’re always getting broke. I don’t see 
why I should have to suffer for it. I’ve got to 
look after myself.” . 

He did not answer. He had learned some- 
thing in those weeks. His eyes were red- 
rimmed and his skin gray and unwholesome, 
but his loose mouth had tightened into dan- 
gerously patient lines. He pushed the evening 
paper across to her. 


‘“My mother’s coming back,” he said. 
“She’s singing next month. That’s her 
picture.” 


She glanced at the great headlines resent- 
fully. ‘‘My gracious, what a fuss! I bet any- 
thing she’s not half what they make out.” 

“She’s the greatest living soprano,” he 
answered in his subdued, exhausted voice. 
“Steinmetz said so. And it’s true. I heard 
her. I cried like a kid. The people went mad. 
It was the real thing. Not just silly boys 
crowding round the stage door, but big men 
and women.” 

She flashed angry eyes at him. “If that’s 
your idea of being funny!” 

He made a humble, pleading gesture. “I 
didn’t mean it—not like that. I‘wouldn’t hurt 
you, Aimee. I love you.” 

“Vou make me tired,” she said scornfully. 
Then she laughed. “Well, you can cable for 
seats. We'll be back next month. I'll heat 
your wonderful mother. Perhaps, when she’s 
gathered in the bouquets, she’ll loosen up 4 
bit, and we’ll have a spree. The Lord knows 
I'll be glad to be back. They know how to 
give a girl a good time over there.” ; 

“Aimee, listen. I’ve been thinking things 
over. Perhaps I could get a job over here— 
and you’d stay and marry me.” : 
She looked at him between narrowed lids. 














Compare it with whipped cream 


Whipped Cream 


Difficult to make and ex- 
pensive. It falls quickly 
and spoils. You must use 
it immediately—ALL at 
one time. Delicious, of 
course, and dainty. But 
nowadays a needless ex- 
travagance. . 





Hip-o-lite 
(Marshmallow Creme) 


Richer than whipped 
cream, and ready-to- 
use. Always “stands 
up.” Costs a fraction. 
Doesn't spoil. A sup- 
ply on hand when it's 
needed. No waste. 
Your grocer has it. 








‘ 


Culinary experts say 
Hip-o-lite is richer! 


And they urge housewives to use it in everyday cookery; 
to serve it with everyday desserts. 


It comes in crystal jars, costs as little as simple sugar 
sauces; and proves, without doubt, that Whipped Cream 
is a luxury you need never indulge. 


“‘A teaspoon to a serving’”’ 


is the rule to follow. The rule that makes home desserts 
absolutely what they should be. And quite different from 
what they used to be! 


Heaped high with worlds of white lusciousness, and as 
attractive as delicious, they keep the family sweet tooth 
in a state of amazed delight. 


No whipping! No mussing! 


Note, too, that Hip-o-lite is strictly ready to use. No 
whipping. Exquisite marshmallow creme, used by world- 
famous caterers and chefs, whipped up to just the right 
daintiness for topping cakes and desserts. 


But first, taste it! Mark its delicate flavor, its subtle 
sweetness. And you will marvel at daintiness so alluring. 
Gay deliciousness by the jar! 


Everything in a jiffy! 


Spread Hip-o-lite on cup cakes for the tea table. Be- 
tween lady-fingers and vanilla wafers for the daintiest of 
marshmallow sandwiches. Mix it with canned peaches for 
Compote Supreme in a wink. A rare delight with hot 
chocolate. And for a cake filling that ‘‘stands up,” or a 
frosting that Will Not Run, merely spread it on the layers 
and over your cake, like butter on bread! 


Try thinning it with grape juice or any fruit juice; with 
milk or plain water. A wonderful sauce for any dessert. 
Even ‘‘poor man’s pudding” cannot resist it! Serve with 
baked apples—custards, blanc mange. With puffed 
cereals as an after-school greeting. Let it contrast its deli- 
cate sweetness with the tart coolness of fruit-flavored gela- 
tine desserts. And then you will know how caterers make 
wonderful desserts of simple desserts. 


Surely you must ask your grocer for Hip-o-lite, today. 


The Hipolite Book of Caterers’ and Chefs’ Professional 
Recipes and ‘‘ Simplified Candy Making”’ are well worth 
having. Free upon request. Write for them. 


In using advertisements see page 4 


THE HIPOLITE COMPANY, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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You should have 
one of these: 


“‘What We Learned About 
Built-in Features” will be 
a very valuable booklet to 
you if you are planning to 
build or to remodel. An- 
other interesting booklet— 
**More Time Out of Your 
Kitchen”’—will help you 
improve kitchen methods. 
We'll gladly send either 


with our compliments. 
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These are great 
values 


Wide usefulness, great conveniences, long service, mean 
freedom from kitchen work—these are great values the 
Napanee Dutch Kitchenet brings. 


These superiorities are due to the scientific design of 
the Napanee. Meals can be prepared more quickly at this 
cabinet. So kitchen hours are shortened. 


The long service of the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet is due 
to its construction. It is built by devoted cabinet makers— 
not by carpenters. Its superiority is like that of.a really fine 
piece of furniture to the handiwork of a shed builder. 


Through years of hardest service it retains its beauty and 
finish; the drawers and doors fit smoothly and perfectly; the 
fine selected woods remain undiscolored and unwarped. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Napanee’s superiorities. 
Compare it with other kitchen cabinets—then compare the 


prices. 
Address Department 20 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK, Nappanee, Indiana 


~ 


( NAPANEE( 




















The Silent Room 


“What's the matter with you? ’Fraid of going 
back? Done anything you shouldn’t, little 
ohnny? Of course I’m going back! You can 
if you like.” 
eT Don't say that.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? You’re free.” 

Regardless of his audience, he leaned across 
the table and laid his hand on hers. He stared 
at her fixedly till her eyes wavered. 

“J forged Steinmetz’s check. That’s why.” 

“Then you were a silly fool’ I don’t like it. 
I don’t want to be mixed up in any horrid row. 
I’m a good girl. I—I wish you’d leave me 
alone. I want to be free, too.” 

“We’re neither of us free. And I’m going 
back with you. I don’t know what it means. 
But you shan’t shake me off. I’ve lost every- 
thing else. I can’t lose you. I wouldn’t care 


what I did.” 
“Murder me, p’raps? That’s what you look 


€. 
“T might do that,” he answered wearily. 


THEY had made the greenroom into a gar- 
den for her. The roses grew to the ceiling, 
and on a side table like an altar were massed 
old-fashioned flowers, the tribute of some one 
to whom she wasa lovely memory. She saw 
herself in a long mirror framed in lilies. 

The scent of flowers was overpowering, and 
Mr. Steinmetz had protested. But she had 
sent him out of the room, and he had gone 
meekly and without resentment. He would 
have grovelled at her feet to humor her. 

She wore the white dress and the string of 
pearls. Her little face had teen made up with 
due regard for the distant galleries, and near by 
it was rather horrible. “The eyes gazed out at 
her reflection like two hungry, frightened cap- 
tives in a dead prison. 

The room was intensely still. But once her 
maid had slipped in, stammering with excite- 
ment, and then through the open door had 
come the low, terrifying sound of a great mass 
of people flowing down in a hundred streams 
into one place. Madame Ludovici lifted her 
head thirstily to listen. 

“Oh, madame, it’s wonderful. You couldn’t 
squeeze a child in. And there’s a crowd out- 
side, hundreds and hundreds, just waiting to 
see you go.” 

Mr. Steinmetz came at last. He closed the 
door. As he moved, the big diamond in his 
shirt-front broke into little, excited points of 
light. His coarse, strong face was almost 
beautiful in its happiness. 

“Time, dear friend. Randolph is dancing 
with nerves. He says the whole thing is crazy. 
I laughed at him. I told him rehearsal or no 
rehearsal it would be a triumph. Who cares 
about his old orchestra anyhow? My God, 
what a crowd—what a night!” He laid a strip 
of crumpled paper on her table. “There, now 
we're quits. I keep my word. And you don’t 
bear me a grudge, eh? You couldn’t. I’ve 
rolled the world to your feet. It’s yours to 
play with.” 

‘She took the paper and tore it across once 
with her gloved fingers. For a while longer she 
lingered, looking about her wistfully at the 
flowers and the colored ribbons with the gold 
inscriptions. Mr. Steinmetz held the door wide 
open for her. All at once he had become 
immensely solemn. 

The corridor outside was full of whispers and 
peering faces. Mr. Steinmetz murmured her 
name, and as though a spring had been re- 
leased, she turned. She moved trippingly, 
bowing and smiling to right and left. She ran 
up the flight of steps. Before her, beneath her, 
and above her was a vast, familiar space, black 
with men and women who rose at her with a 
sound like a rush of wind. 

John Littlejohn rose, too. He had not eaten 
for twenty-four hours, partly because he had 
no money left, partly because he didn’t care. 
His clothes were not metely unpressed now. 
They were dirty. He had not shaved, and 


his big hands were gray with neglect. Aimee 
Robsart had sneered disgustedly at him, but he 








He Is the Carnation Milkman 


Your grocer will recommend Carna- 
tion Milk without hesitation, for he 
knows it has been a leader in quality 
for more than twenty years. Buy this 


convenient and 


economical milk 


from him regularly and use it in your 
home for cooking, drinking and as 


cream. 


It is just-cows’ milk, evap- 


orated and sterilized, and therefore 


absolutely pure. S 


tion Cook Book. 
tested recipes. 


end for the Carna- 
It contains many 


CaRNATION MILK Propucts Company 


326 Consumers Building, Chicago 
426 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Carnation 


“From Contented Cows” 








Carnation Salad Dressing —Mix % of a cup of 
Carnation Milk with % cup of water. Mix together 
1 teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoonful sugar, 1 level tea- 
spoonful mustard, anda dash of Cayenne pepper. 
Melt 2 tablespoonfuls butter, stir in 2 tablespoon- 
fuls flour and the seasonings. Add half cup vinegar 
and cookin double boiler until it thickens. Remove 
from fire and cool. Cook ina double boiler the Car- 
nation Milk and water, and 2 egg yolks slightly 
beaten. Cool, and stir into the thickened vinegar. 
(This salad dressing will keep for considerable time 
ii left in a cold place and closely covered.) 





Thin. White Sauce—(For Vegetables and Meat 
Dishes) Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of butter in sauce 
pan; when bubbling add 1 tablespoonful of flour, 
and stir until well blended. Pour in, very gradually, 
44 cup of Carnation Milk mixed with 4% cup of 
water. Add 4 teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
pepper. Beat until smooth and creamy. 


Thick White Sauce—(For Cutlets, Croquettes, 
etc.) For this sauce add a little more flour and 
butter, seasoning to taste, and proceed as for the 
Thin White Sauce. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Sead for it 
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toos of the Padding 


is in the way plates are passed up for “more.” 
This is the kind of ‘‘proof’?’ R. & R. 
Plum Pudding has been accumulating for 
over fifty years. 














A delicious, economical food dessert, 
full of plump raisins, currants and citron, 
with a delightful aroma contributed by 
spices from the Orient. 


As safe and nutritious for the children 
as good bread and butter. 


§n Season at Any Season 


R. 4 R. BONED CHICKEN I3 
chicken meat with the country 
flavor, packed solidly in tins. 
For a variety of dishes from 


R. & R. PRODUCTS 

Plum Pudding 

Boned Chicken 

Potted Ham 

Potted Chicken 

French Process Prunes 
(in glass jars) 


Write for our booklet, ‘*The Home Chef,** by Mary Andrews Worthington, “ontaining 
practical recipes and dainty menus. 
Address: Richardson & Robbins, Dover. Delaware. 


sandwiches to fricasgee and not 
a scrap of waste, 


PLUM PUDDING 7 
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The Silent Room 


had bought the seats with his last five pound 
note. And they were good seats, in the first 
few rows, among the best people. 

For the last ten minutes he had been thinking 
that he would kill Aimee Robsart and then 
himself, because he knew that she had finished 
with him and he was at the end of everything, 
Any moment the suspense which made each 
sudden sound and movement a thing of terror 
might break about his ears. Steinmetz would 
have no mercy on any one who had got the bet- 
ter of him. John Littlejohn had heard stories 
enough to be sure of so much. They would send 
him to prison, and .when he came out, Aimee 
would have forgotten that he had ever existed, 
That couldn’t be. He was past knowing 
whether he loved or hated her. But she was al] 
he had. He had staked everything on her. If 
he lost her, he lost his last desperate hold on 
life. And he couldn’t sink any lower. Even 
now he shrank from the thought of himself. 
His body seemed to be falling to pieces like a 
horrible, dirty garment. He could see inside 
his brain, and it was red with fever. 

Aimee Robsart was talking in her fretful, 
discontented voice. “My gracious, look at 
those diamonds! It isn’t fair. Some girls have 
all the luck.” 

And then suddenly ten thousand people had 
risen to their feet. 


OHN LITTLEJOHN clutched the back of the 

seat in frontofhim. He gulped as though at 
a mouthful of raw spirit. He had almost for- 
gotten his mother. Now even his hunger and 
fear and shame were drowned in the immensity 
of this thing. He forgot himself. He was 
swept up to the crest of a great single emotion, 

The conductor had gone to meet her. But 
now she stood alone. She bowed and smiled 
just as John Littlejohn remembered, with little 
gestures of absurd surprise and pleasure. At 
intervals she turned to the orchestra, who beat 
discreet applause with their bows. 

John Littlejohn saw how great she was. She 
was a little woman full of unrealities and false 
gestures, but these ten thousand people 
belonged to her. They were like wild beasts 
crouching at her feet and worshiping because 
she had something to give them that they hun- 
gered after. She was above them all. The 
ordinary laws of life didn’t apply to her. One 
had to take her for what she was—a mouth- 
piece—thanking God 

John Littlejohn was saying to himself over * 
and over again in a tumult of emotion, “That’s 
my mama—my mama.” 

Aimee Robsart alone had not moved. She 
sat with her hands folded, her pretty mouth 
drawn into a tight smile, as though she knew 
something that made every one else seem hate- 
ful and ridiculous. 

The conductor raised his baton. It grew so 
still that John Littlejohn thought he heard the 
heavy beating of his own heart. He could not 
take his eyes from that lonely white figure. 
He saw her draw herself up a little. Once her 
lips parted as though she were about to speak. 
Her eyes were wide open and fixed on the 
farthest point of the great hall. 

It came to John Littlejohn, who had learned 
fear, that she was piteously afraid. 


“Quand tu dorme bercée le soir 
Entre mes bras—” 


The voice was sister to everything that strug- 
gles up from the earth—to a cathedral spire, to 
a great poem, to a lark beating its way into the 
blue of a summer sky. It was quite effortless. 
It seemed to have nothing to do with the wo- 
man on the platform, and she herself wore a 
strange look of wondering beatitude. 

It was like a’cleansing river that poured over 
John Littlejohn’s soiled and broken heart. He 
had his face between his hands. Tomorrow he 
would give himself up. He wanted to pay for 
what he had done. Then he would begin again, 
right at the bottom—in the fields, perhaps, do- 
ing a man’s work, as that little girl had said. 
So long as there was something so beautiful as 








UNIVERSAL 


“The Trade Mark Known In Every Home * 
° LUMINUM WARE 


Shining Examples of Cleanliness 


For The Cook And The Cooking 


OU can do too much work in cleaning and have too little cleanliness. 
Why scrub and scour by the hour when you can clean by the minute? 
Universal Aluminum Ware is clean, bright, sturdy and light. It looks 
like silver, wears like steel. It is seamless—thoroughly sanitary. No 
cracks, no corners, no joints to unjoin. Formed from heavy sheets of 
highest grad? aluminum. Rounded surfaces and curved corners for quick, 
easy, thorough cleaning. Kettles with cool bails. Pans with doubly braced 
handles. Coffee Pots with securely welded spouts. Buy “Universal” 
Aluminum Ware for the years it will serve you—for t’ e work it will save 
you. Let it be the silver lining to your clouds of cooking days. 
Look for the WHITE LINE on knobs and handles. 


It is the mark of genuine “Universal” Aluminum Ware. 
Write for Booklet No. 32 


* Landers, Frary & Clark, 


NEW BRITAIN, CT. 
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What you can 
' iron on the 
' Simplex 


: Aprons __ Soft Collars 
' Curtains Table Cloths 
; Lingerie Centerpieces 
j Soft Shirts Dresser 
3 Napkins Scarfs 

; Doilies Sheets 








So Safe, Simple, and kasy—_ 
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Rompers Bedspreads 













cscsteabiaoman Even a Child Can Iron on a Simplex \- 
—in fact everything ex- \\ \ iy 
; oat See Eee To operate the SIMPLEX you sit comfortably and guide AN AN a 
the pieces as they glide smoothly through the ironer. To NO ® 
start or stop ironing you raise or lower the shelf-like feed PS “i YY 
board across the front of the ironing roll. That’s all || ( ~ N — 
there is to it. Di i i 


In a short hour you can finish an average family ironing, 
assured of a beautiful finish that will satisfy the most in tesbhunied acta 
exacting housewife. And such economy! The savings on gga tot age aga 


help, fuel and laundry bills will return, in most instances, Simplex Ironer and 
the purchase price of a SIMPLEX in a single year. Time, ang Lg al one al , 
vitality, and strength, too, are spared for countless inter- other distinguishing 
esting diversions. som te vomponens i 
The SIMPLEX has earned its unchallenged leadership Simplex enjoys with 
and the praises of 250,000 pleased users! You, too, are = wee erere 
sure to be impressed by its simplicity, freedom from com- " 


plicated mechanism and control, and its matchless ironing 
result, expressed in straight edges, beautiful finish, and 
the multiplicity of articles it will successfully iron. 


The leading household appliance dealers in every city 
are glad to show you the advantages of the 
SIMPLEX. Sold on easy payments if desired ' 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE . COMPANY 
504—168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: New York City—Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco 
Factories at Algonquin, Illinois 
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The Silent Room 


this left in the world, one could go on. It was 
believing that everything was ugly and vicious 
that one couldn’t bear. He wasn’t jealous or 

bitter now, but at once humble and very proud. 
” He had gone back to the days when a boy had 
stood almost in this place shouting and 

ering— 

Se shing had happened. Somewhere up 
in the topmost gallery a laugh exploded. 
John Littlejohn started up from his stupor to 
become aware of a strange restlessness about 
him. A spell had been broken. He saw the 
conductor turn about with a look of silly con- 


sternation. s 
“ Dormez—dormez—mea belle— 


THE voice had gone. In its place was a 
sound weedy and thin like that of a worn- 
out organ-reed. For a minute longer the ten 
thousand listened, tense and incredulous. Then 
the laugh came again. It was echoed taunt- 
ingly. The angry shouts of “Silence” only 
kindled an uproar that blazed up with the fury 
of a cumulative hysteria. Those in the stalls 
had half risen and were looking up with the 
silent, contemptuous interest of the well-bred 
for the herd. And the herd poured out a sav- 
age venom. They were like beasts defrauded 
of their meat. Their lives were restrained and 
colorless, and they had come here to rejoice and 
exult like gods. Now they were without 
mercy. But there were some who stared at 
each other in consternation, as though an idol 
had been broken before their eyes. 

Mr. Steinmetz had sprung from nowhere on 
to the platform and was gesticulating and 
mouthing soundlessly. 

But John Littlejohn only saw his mother. 
She was not above any one now. She had been 
cast down in a moment intoa great loneliness. 
She stood facing the tumult with the slip of 

per that she always carried in her gloved 
ae. There was a new simplicity in her atti- 
tude; she had a look of childish sorrowfulness. 
To John Littlejohn it was as though she had 
been stripped naked before the ghoulish multi- 
tude. And beneath the paint and artifice she 
was a quivering, suffering human being— 
heroically game. 

He heard Aimee Robsart speaking, “‘Why, 
she can’t sing! She hasn’t got a voice. My 
gracious, what a washout! They ought to 
give us our money back!”’ 

He heard her laugh, and he thrust her aside 
as though he had never known her. He fought 
his way to the very front. He stood beneath 
the wall of flowers at his mother’s feet, waving 
his arms, cheering madly with the tears rolling 
down his cheeks. 

And suddenly she looked down at him, and 
her poor face broke into a smile of joyful 
recognition. 

At the door of the greenroom Mr. Stein- 
metz and John Littlejohn met. Mr. Stein- 
metz, livid and shaking, had lost even the 
instinct of self-preservation. He broke reck- 
lessly into his native tongue— 

“Eine Blamage, eine furchtbare Blamage! She 
knew. She tricked the whole crowd of us for 
five years. She kept me, Steinmetz, dancing for 
five years.” He shook his fist in John Little- 
john’s face. “TI could have put you in prison, 
you young blackguard, and I let her buy me 
off—like this—making a fool of me!” 

_ “You don’t go in there,” said John Little- 
john quietly. 

“You think not? You think I’m going to sit 
quiet under it? You get out of my way!” 

“You blackmailing scoundrel!” said John 
Littlejohn. 

He struck Mr. Steinmetz. He had never 
struck any one in the whole of his pampered 
existence. But there were generations of 

sturdy yeoman sires behind the blow. 

John Littlejohn ‘stepped over Mr. Stein- 
metz’s heaving body and went in, closing the 
door and setting his back against it. He re- 
membered that other night when he had stood 
forgotten on the outskirts of an illustrious 
crowd who bowed before her, murmuring their 
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VARNOTILE 
gave this floor its Lustre 


The sheen of a beautifully finished floor is ir- 
resistible. It invites—it charms—it enhances the 
attractiveness of your furniture, your cherished 
rugs, your dainty hangings. With Acme Quality 
Varnotile such a floor can be realized. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


The “life” of a floor is assured when Varnotile is 
applied. Varnotile saves the surface and beautifies. 
It will not scratch nor mar and is easy to keep clean 
and bright. Users of Varnotile pronounce it the best 
varnish. And what is true of Varnotile is 
true of all Acme Quality products. They 
are unsurpassed. 
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For your intimate knowl- 
edge of just what should be 
used on each surface, get 
our two booklets “Acme 
Quality Painting Guide” 
and “Home Decorating.” 
Ask your dealer or write us. 
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EN Y hy 
AS Wonder 
ay ‘Mop 


What Mop Do You Use? 


OU would appreciate the Fuller Wonder Mop. Its long 

soft-spun strands get the dust from hard-to-get-at places— 
under radiators, under beds, from corners. It is soft, fluffy, dust- 
absorbing. Washed and wrung, it dries out like new, retaining 
its chemical treatment. Having no oil, it cannot spot or grease. 
The strands are woven in wire, to stay. But— 


This is only one of forty-five Fuller Brushes, each one of 
which performs a service needed in your home—each as de- 
pendable in its work the fourth or four hundredth time as it 
was the first. 


Fuller Brushes are brought direct to your home. Those who 
bring you Fuller Service are trained in the policies, ideals and 
methods that have created nation-wide confidence in the name 
Fuller. They are experts,in housekeeping problems; their sug- 
gestions and ideals are valuable and practical—you enjoy their 
visit. 

* The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford - - - - = = Connecticut 


Branch Offices in over 100 cities—consult telephone directory 


FULLER BRUSHES 
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The Silent Room 


ecstatic platitudes. And now there was no op 


left. They would never come again. He was 


glad that before it was too late, he had loved 
her and been proud of her. 


He thought of the dim, silent room which he 
: d im the symbol of 
an intolerable vanity. And all the time it had } 


had hated. It had been to hi 


been a tomb full of memories and faded 
wreaths. Every day she had gone in and shut _ 
herself up with her dead past, covering its poor. 


withering body with old triumphs, pitifully hid. | 


ing from the truth. He could see her sitti 


at the piano, looking at the portrait, listening | 


perhaps— 


Aid now she‘had been driven out into thes 


open, stripped of all her desperate little arti.” 


fices, naked and pitiful. It was hard to-haye ” 
been God’s instrument for a while and then fo ~ 


be flung aside. a 
“Mama!” he said scarcely above his breath,” 
“Poor little mama!” . 
She stood, looking intently at the fadiy 
flowers as though she were trying hard not t 
cry. She was quite real now, a little, fade 
woman with false hair and a painted face. 
Some one had tricked her into a masqueraé 
and made fun of her. On the table beside he 
were the torn check and the string of pearls, 
She spoke of them first, humbly, in apology, = 
“They're not real, John dear, just sham, 
That’s why I didn’t want you to find out. 
| see, I hadn’t saved much, and when I found 
voice was going—I couldn’t have sung m 
than that song without it breaking—I had 
pretend. I had to sell things. It was silly 
me, wasn’t it—to mind?” 
“No, no, mama!” 
“Then Steinmetz—he wanted me to co 
back. He would have put you in prison.” 
“You should have let him do it.” z 
| She looked at him wonderingly, reproach-” 
| fully. “My little Johnny.” Even the foreign 
accent had gone. She was the shop-girl who: 
| had grown old. The things that had mattered. 
| to her then mattered now. “My little 
| Johnny.” 4 
“Mother, if I’m any good to you—” 3 
He came and put her cloak over her shouk® 
ders. He held the door open. They could hear’ 
Steinmetz shouting above the uproar, and the 
| dul’ murmur of the streets. She clung to him 
| “Tt’s all right, mother. I'll take care@ 
| you.” 
| He put his arm about her, defending he 
And so blundered into manhood. Fi 


Can You Make a Bed? 
(Continued from page 61) 


second one to give you plenty of “tuck-im’ 
material, and you will find that it will hol 
the first one securely in place, giving strengil 
and shoulder warmth as well. When & 
blanket is tucked squarely at the foot, lay 

| back and over the mattress along the side ui 

| til the side edge of the blanket is at 

| angles with the bottom line of the mat 
Then tuck the bottom edge smoothly under ang 
bring the whole blanket over and fold smoothly 
under the mattress. You will find that you hav 
a clean-cut diagonal fold line, and that it holds 
the clothes as if in a vise against the most 

| active childish or adult restlessness. i 

Bring the blankets smoothly to the top ang 
fold the sheet over them as deeply as possibies 
One-fourth of the bed length is none too mud 
for blanket protection. With such care bla 
kets can be kept fresh and clean with no necet 
sity for too frequent washing. 4 
Finally, lay the spread smoothly and roll the 

| puff or comfortable in as tight a cylinder a 

possible and place it at the foot of the bed. 


Much more comfort is afforded where the slip? 


is selected large enough in size that the pillow) 
may have freedom. A tight pillow-case mea 


| a hard, tight bundle under the shoulders and 


| head. It wears the pillow-case, it wears the 
| pillow, and it wears the nerves of the sleepehs: 
Learn to use pillows as flat as possible. 
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